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INTRODUCTION 


KANT AND HIS PREDECESSORS 

T here is a saying among philosophers, “You can philoso- 
phize with Kant or against Kant, but you cannot philoso- 
phize without him.” Much uruth lies in this adage, even though 
few thinkers today would call themselves Kantians without 
much redefinition and qualification. Nor is its truth g1:eatly 
diminished by the fact that idealism, as it developed from Kant’s 
philosophy, has been on the defensive for nearly a century. But, 
inasmuch as Kant saw more clearly than anyone else the ultimate 
problem of modern thought, and devoted to its solution the 
greatest philosophical genius of modern times, any thinker who 
ignores Kant proceeds at unnecessary risk. 

The ultimate issue which Kant faced consists in the logical 
incompatability between the objective and subjective conditions 
of scientific knowledge. It is the disharmony between the object 
of science and the human ends it is made to serve. In the Renais- 
sance, after Galilei, Descartes, and Newton had banished^pur- 
pose from nature, nature came to be seen as a vast mechanism. 
With the replacement of Aristotelian ideas by mechanistic con- 
ceptions, science began to achieve unprecedented control over 
nature. A similar change of viewpoint in Hobbes, Spinoza, and 
Harvey with regard to man’s own body and mind opened the 
way for analogous advances in the control of man. 

But control for what? It is man who develops science and 
who through it controls nature for his own purposes. There lies 
the paradox: man is understood as a machine, but the use of his 
knowledge of himself and of the external world is thoroughly 
purposive. The problem is more urgent than any other in 
modern philosophy because the two incompatible convictions 
—the idea of the world as a vast impersonal order and the idea of 
knowledge as power— are fundamental to our world view and 
equally deep-rooted. To the extent that Western civilization is 
based on science, it rests on a paradox. 

Philosophers before Kant who were aware of this problem 
attempted to solve it in a variety of ways, and many who were 
not explicitly conscious of its full implications nevertheless 
developed philosophies which even now sometimes serve as 
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frameworks for attempted solutions. These ventures involved 
one of four strategies: 

1. The problem was denied by exempting man from the laws of 
nature through ad hoc hypotheses (Descartes, many orthodox Chris- 
tian philosophers). 

2. The problem was declared irresolvable and transferred to a 
higher court of faith (Malebranche, sometimes Descartes, and many 
orthodox Christian philosophers). 

3. The problem was declared illusory because purpose is not ulti- 
' mate even in man (Spinoza and Hobbes). 

4. The problem was declared illusory because mechanism is not 
ultimate even in nature (Leibniz and Berkeley). 

All these strategies have one failing in common. Each allays the 
conflict only by weakening one or both of the contending 
forces. None of them accepts with “natural pietv” the compet- 
ing claims of man as knower and agent and of nature (including 
man) as known and mechanical. 

Kant’s consummate greatness as a thinker is nowhere shown 
more indubitably than in his acceptan^ of both knower and 
known as facts not to be compromised^hough in his philoso- 
phy there are elements of each of these four inadecjuacc ar- 
tempts, they are integrated into a new' philosophy which docs 
justice to their antagonistic demands. 

In the eighteenth century, the Age of Enlightenment, the 
. Qimn stream of thought tvas guided by a faith in human reason. 
It was intellectualistic in its attitude tow'ard revelation and tradi- 
tion and skeptical of things irrational; it was little interested in 
the past and exceedingly optimistic about the future. 

Kant was in many respects an exemplary philosopher of the 
Enlightenment. His What Is Enlightenment? is a document of 
much diagnostic value to the historian of ideas. Yet he w'as also 
the nemesis of Enlightenment as a historical epoch. More than 
any other philosopher,^^ placed limits 0.1 knowledge without 
into thedrratipnaEsm of the forerunners of Romanticism, 
s^^^exposed the superficiality of tEe humanistjc_and intcllcctuaL-' 
|^^°P^'niism of the time tvithout hecnming Tn apologist for 

. ^S®ther with Hume and Rousseau, he subjected current 
Ideas to a searching examination and found them wanting. 
Humes demonstration of the nonintellectual foundations of 
science and Rousseau’s nullification of contemporary institu- 
tions prepared the way for fundamental changes. These two 
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critics, however, did not constructively replace what they had 
rejected. Ilunie was finally left with only a contemplative skep- 
ticism, which Kant turned into a justification of science; Rous- 
seau prepared men’s minds for the Revolution, but it was Kant’s 
deepening of Rousseau’s criticism of law imposed from above 
that gave philosophical dignity to liberte, egalite, fratemite.^ 
Indeed, George Herbert Alead, in his Movements of Thought 
in the Nineteenth Century, gave to Kant the title usually re- 
served for Rousseau, “the philosopher of the Revolution.”® 

This dual relationship of Kant’s thinking to Enlightenment 
can best be accounted for by his two dominant interests-Jjy his 
interest in natural science and by his religious allegiance. 

More than any other philosopher of the period except per- 
haps Leibniz, Kant was attentive to the results of the scientific 
exploration of nature. Even when placing restrictions on science, 
he seems always to have thought as a scientist. His earliest works 
were purely scientific in character, and the number of times he 
compares his procedure to that of the scientist is remarkable. 
The Critique of Pure Reason is a criticism of the metaphysical 
claims of science, but it is also a defense of it against its internal 
enemies. 

The counterweight to science in Kant’s thought is religion. 
Pietism, an anticlerical movement founded by Spener in the 
seventeenth century, emphasized the religious and moral respon- 
sibility of the individual, the directness of his contact with God, 
and the importance of good works and quiet faith over ritual 
and dogma. This religious attitude u as instilled into young Kant 
by his Pietistic parents. But at the same time he learned to dislike 

1. Kant formulates these ideals as liberty, equality, and independence. 
See On the Saying, “That May Be True in Theory But It Does Not Hold in 
Practice,” II (Cassirer ed., ^'I, 373 IT.; Hastie, Kant's Principles of Politics, 
p. 35 )- 

2. Kant’s attitude toward the French and American revolutions is com- 
plex because his rejecti,jn of violent revolution in general (see Hastie, 
pp. 50-56) went with an enthusiastic approval of the ends sought in these 
revolutions (sec Strife of Faculties, II, §6 [Cassirer ed., 398]). His posi- 
tion with regard to the French Revolution has been pictured in detail by Karl 
Vorlander, “Kants Stellung zur franzosischen Revolution,” Philosophische 
Abhandlungen Hermann Cohen ... dargebraebt (Berlin: B. Cassirer, 
1912), pp. 246-81; and by Paul Schrecker, “Kant ec la Revolution Fran- 
gaise,” Revue philosophique, XXVllI (1939), 394-425. Schrecker says: 
“The Revolution and even more the echo it set up in the world are to the 
Kantian ethics what the discovery of the circulation of the blood is to the 
mechanism of Descartes: a confirmation, as it were, an experimental con- 
firmation, of the fundamental principles of the theory.” 
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the externalized type of Pietism with w'hich he became painfully 
acquainted in school. Much of liis later religious and ethical 
thought can be understood as a revolt against the externalized 
and formal Pietism of the Collegium Fridcricianum as well as a 
defense of the sturdy and unpretentious devotion of his family. 

For a proper appreciation of Kant’s historical position it is 
necessary to understand his relation not only to these dominant 
cultural factors but also to four previous philosophies— the 
jrationalism of the Leibniz- Wolff school, German “popular phi- 
Uosophy,” British psychological ethics, and the unclassifiablc 
iphilosophy of Rousseau.® 

Kant’s philosophical training was that of a Wolffian. Christian 
Wolff, professor of philosophy in the University of Halle, had 
developed the rationalism of Leibniz into an elaborate and com- 
prehensive system of ideas. Although Kant u as almost never an 
encyclopedic systematizer in Wblff’s manner, his formalistic 
emphasis is undoubtedly in part attributable to his training. 
Much of his terminology is derived from textbooks of tlie 
Wolffian school, regularly used by him for his own lectures. His 
ntarginalia to the textbooks of Alexander Baumgarten, a lead- 
ing Wolffian, are important sources of information on Kant’s 
development. 

However, the substance of Kant’s philosophy differs widely 
from that of Wolff. The Iiiqiiiiy of 1764 renounces the Wolffian 
method of synthesis, and the bissei'iatioii of 1770 restricts the 
scope of metaphysics as conceived by Wolff. It is this kind of 
metaphysics which is repudiated in the first Cvitique. In pr |-| j pc 
Kmitxetects the empty formalism, the pcrfcctionistic ideal, and 
the utilitarian basis' of Wolff’s system. 

The followers' brWolff, the so-called “academic philoso- 
pners, were opposed by the “popular philosophers” who re- 
jected the logical rigor of the academic philosophy. Though 
some of them, influenced by the “encyclopedic” tradition, rc- 
mined elements of rationalistic metaphysics, they generally pre- 
ferred appeals to feeling, common sense, and “sound human 
reason as criteria of truth. Through their eclecticism and their 
uncnucal enthusiasm for progress and enlightenment, they 
gamed acclaim and popular following. Wintfclband correedy 


eMremdy important relationship between Hume and Kant will 
be discussed in the following section. The relation to Rousseau has been 
brilliantly tre«ed by Ernst Cassirer, Rousseau, Kant, oTethe tmns J. 
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remarks that the emptier and more superficial their metaphysics 
became, the greater the role they ascribed to utility; and, as a 
result, they fell into “the most jejune philistinism and sensible, 
prosaic commonplace.”^ Kant, especially in the second part of 
the Foundations and in What Is Orientation in Thinking? op- 
posed this group even more vigorously than the WolfSans did. 

British psychological moralists appealed so greatly to Kant 
that he has often been regarded as their disciple.® But his early 
acceptance of their theories was not that of a disciple, and the 
changes he introduced were of central significance. His later 
rejection of their theory of moral sense and his radically new 
orientation to moral feeling are apparent throughout the ethical 
works of the critical period. Kant’s relation to Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson is somewhat like that of Socrates to the Sophists. 
Both the British moralists and Kant based their ethics on human 
nature. But Kant, like Socrates, searched for the essential char- 
acter of man’s nature, a universal law determining its particular 
manifestations.® In the announcement of his lectures for the 
winter semester of 1765-66, he says this explicitly: 

I shall make distinct the method by which man must be studbd, 
not just man as he is distorted by the variable form which his chance 
condition impresses upon him and as he has almost always been mis- 
judged even by philosophers,'' but rather the abiding nature of man 
and its unique position in creation ® 

This “abiding nature of man,” differently conceived, becomes 
the central topic in Kant’s later ethical uorks. 

The philosopher who had the greatest influence ..on Kant’s . 
ethics was undoubtedly Rousseau, Kant’s admiration for Rous- 
seau is most clearly expressed in unpublished fragments in which 
he speaks of Rousseau’s “noble sweep of genius” and of the 
beauty of the style as so disturbing that he has to read him a long 

4. Wilhelm Windelband, A History of Philosophy, trans. James Hayden 
Tufts (2d ed.; New York: Macmillan Co., 1919), p. 507. 

5. As late as 1771, his friend and former pupil, Marcus Herz, wrote that 
Adam Smith was said to be Kant’s “favorite” (Cassirer ed., DC, loi; Acad- 
emy ed., X, 12 1). The degree to which Kant was a disciple has, however, 
been exaggerated. For a critical evaluation of the relationship see Paul 
Arthur Schiipp, Kant's Precritical Ethics (Chicago; Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1938), and below, pp. 25 II. 

6. Later, in the Critique of Pure Reason (A3i4f-B37if), he expresses his 
admiration for this feature of the Socratic-Platonic philosophy. 

7. The allusion is clearly to Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, whose views 
he has just previously said are incomplete. 

8. Vorlander ed., V, 158-59. 
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time before he can be reasonable in his approach." According to 
a well-known anecdote, Kant missed his customary walk on the 
day iE'W/Ve arrived. Although the published writings on moral 
philosophy mention Rousseau only a few times, and in the 
works in the broader field of social philosophy explicit refer- 
ences to him are generally somewhat critical, Rousseau’s influ- 
ence on Kant is obvious. 

Hendel finds the dominant motifs of Rousseau’s philosophy 
aij^ life in the “ideas of obligation, co ntract , equality, f rce- 
dom.”^® These are like wise central in Kant. For both, the social 
7C0Iltra/;t IS not a historical fact but a principle orjustification, a 
polidcal postulate.^^ Ereedom for both is not just political free- 
dom but a symptom of reason’s dominance and, as such, inscpa- 
fStJte from moral obligation. Rousseau describes immoral action 
as-a'violation of the contract *by which the individual is bound 
to the whole. Immoral action restricts equality by partiality, 
and it is posdble because reason does not free man from the inV 
portunities of the senses._The \vill which engenders moral ■ 
actions must be independent of personal contingencies. This, 
t^^ant, is the good will, and it is clearly anticipated in Rous- 
s^tT s general will. 

These ^vo analogous concepts reveal at the same time a 
marked difference in point of view. For Rousseau, the general 
will is a political ideal which is to serve as a check upon the M'ill 
of the majority. This ideal underlies the original contract itself, 
and from it all positive laws derive their justification. In its 
cajiacity as the ultimate legal norm, the general will corresponds 
to the right in Kant’s philosophy, to ■which all positive law^ 
must bp accommodated. But the good will has a far wider cchu- 
petence than the general will, and this wider competence Jiefits 
Its higher metaphysical status as a fact of pure reason. It is the 
c&ect evidence for and the sole condition of morality. Its expres- 
sion is the categorical imperative and (in politics) the criterion 
of publicity.!" 

^ Each of these points of agreement between Rousseau and Kant 
involves both the universality neglected by British moralists and 


9. Ibid; ni, 267. 

10. paries Hendel, Jem-Jacques Rousseau, Moralist (London: 

Oxford University Press, 1934), II, 163. 

‘ 7 *" Be in Theory But It Does Not 
HoM^ m Practice, II (Cassirer ed., VI, 380; Academy ed., VIII, 297; Hastie, 


12. See beloar, p. 341. 
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the concreteness lacking in Wolff’s universals. Rousseau sought 
to discover man’s nature by historical analysis. As Kant says, he 
did not so much wish that man should return to the state of na- 
ture as that, from his present position, he should look back upon 
his natural condition as a means of discovering in himself the 
universal— the essence of what he is, apart from the various dis- 
tortions introduced by society.^® In this way Rousseau succeeded 
at the precise point where Kant had found Hutcheson and 
Shaftesbury wanting; 

Among the multitude of forms assumed by man, Rousseau first dis- 
covered man’s deeply hidden nature and the concealed law, by the 

observarion of which providence is justified God is justified by 

Newton and Rousseau, and more than ever is Pope’s thesis true.^* 

Kant’s indebtedness to Rousseau is best stated in a fragment 
probably dating from the sixties; 

By inclination I am an inquirer. I feel a consuming thirst for knowl- 
edge, the unrest which goes with the desire to progress in it, and 
satisfaction at every advance in it. There was a time when I believed 
this constituted the honor of humanity, and 1 despised the people, 
who know nothing. Rousseau corrected me in this. This blindihg 
prejudice disappeared. I learned to honor man, and I would find my- 
self more useless than the common laborer if I did not belieyp that 
this attitude of mine [as an investigator] can give a worth to all others 
in establishing the rights of mankind.^® 

In this fragment Kant reflects Rousseau’s conviction of the supe- 
riority of uncorrupted natural feeling over vain pride of intellect, 
his pessimism concerning progress through enlightenment, and 
his faith in democracy founded upon moral egalitarianism. It also 
foreshadows Kant’s doctrines of the limits of human reason. 
The idea of limits of human reason is to be interpreted morally as 
the primacy of practical reason, a possession or all men and not 
just of the enlightened few. 

From the concept of the limits of human reason— fully de- 
veloped only twenty years later— flows the philosophical justifi- 
cation for the other views Kant shared with_Rou 5 S,eaU:JFitst 
among these is the moral argument for the_existeilcfi-«£-God 
— — c 

13. Anthropology, l\,E. (Cassirered., VIII, 221; Academy ed., VII, 326). 

14. Vorlander ed., VIII, 280. 

15. Ibid., p. 273. This revealing fiassage has been subjected to an ex- 
haustive analysis from the existential standpoint by Gerhart Kruger, Phi- 
losophic tind Moral in der Kantischen Kritik (Tubingen: Mom, 1931), 
pp. 60 ff . 
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anticipated in tinile. In order to voice his protest against con- 
temporarj’^ naturalism, Rousseau, lacking speculative power, had 
to fall back on personal faith. Kant, by formulating and defend- 
ing a metaphysics that was both a priori and practical, developed 
Rousseau’s insight into an indispensable part of his own more 
critical philosophy. 

In the 1 760’s, when Kant was studying Hutcheson and Rous- 
seau, he was working on what he intended to be his definitive 
treatise on ethics, which, with characteristic optimism in mattei s 
of authorship, he expected soon to finish. From the fragments 
that haye come down to us we might reasonably suppose that it 
would apply the method of the Inquiry, searching out by analy- 
sis the hidden nature of man of which he speaks in the announce- 
ment of his lectures for 1 765-66. We might expect that the pro- 
jected work would emphasize the indemonstrability of the ulti- 
mate principles of ethics and would support them by arguments 
not unlike those found in Hutcheson and Rousseau. Or Kant 
might have developed a speculative metaphysics, also in the man- 
ner of the Inquiry, which would provide a context for the more 
ei^irical ethics. 

But something unexpected happened. Kant read Hume, and, 
before he could go forward witn his ethical works, ultimate 
questions had to be answered. The competence of reason had 
been radically questioned, and, before the mind could enjoy 
the luxury of metaphysics, or the security of rational certainty 
in science or of moral certainty in religion, reason’s authority in 
experience and science’s relation to the spirit had to be deter- 
mined. Only upon a basis so secured would it be possible to found 
an ethics more than merely edifying. The result of this funda- 
mental investigation was the Critique of Pure Reason. 

THE ETHICAL I.MPORT OF THE 
CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON 

"Ilw explicit task of Kant’s first Critique was to answer the 
question— restated in more exact terms— which had occupied him 
in the Inquiry of 1764: “How are synthetic judgments a priori 
possible?” Since all rational knowledge consists of a prion syn- 
thetic judgments, failure to answer this question could not but 
affect every department of thought. 

A synthetic judgment is one whose predicate is not contained 
in the concept of its subject. It synthesizes diverse elements into 
one proposition. For instance, “This table is of oak” is a synthetic 
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judgment, while “This table is a piece of furniture” is analytic, 
because we find the predicate of the latter by merely analyzing 
the concept of table. 

An a priori' “ judgment is one which applies to all possible ex- 
perience of a relevant kind without being derived from any par- 
ticular experience. If a judgment is derived from particular expe- 
riences, i.e., if it is a posteriori, we cannot know that it is univer- 
sally and necessarily true. Now, since mathematics and natural 
science make statements which we accept as being universally 
true, their validity cannot be derived from experiences, however 
often repeated. 

All this was well known to Kant’s predecessors in the rational- 
istic school. But Kant discovered that the basic propositions in 
these fields of knowledge were both synthetic— going beyond 
the subject— and a priori— requiring no experience to amplify 
the concept of the subject. Before Kant, “a priori synthetic 
judgment” would have been considered a contradictio in adjec- 
to. If a judgment was synthetic, experience seemed necessary to 
lead us beyond the concept of its subject. In order to find out 
v hat predicate not included actually qualifies it, the object de- 
noted by the subject of the proposition would have to be given 
in perception. That is to say, a synthetic proposition would have 
to be an empirical, an a posteriori, proposition. 

On the other hand, if a judgment was a priori, it was thought 
that it had to be analytic, for only bv analysis of a given concept 
could a 'judgment be made which did not require experience. 
Thus the rationalistic philosophers who emphasized reason’s 
faculty of reaching true conclusions without sense experience 
were forced to the conclusion that all final knowledge is analytic. 

Kant, originally trained in the rationalistic philosophy of 
Wolff and himself an able practicing mathematician, only gradu- 
ally perceived the inadequacies of this view. In the Inquiry of 
1764 he saw the divergence between mathematical and meta- 
physical knowledge and made the first hesitant step toward 
coming to terms with empiricism. In the Dissertation of 1770 he 
discovered that mathematics— the paradigm of rationalistic cer- 
tainty— was concerned only with appeal aiic^. This was a radical 
change of view which foreshadowed the further retrenchment 

speculation in the Critique of Pure Reason eleven years later. 
' Probably it was only after Kant had begun what might be 

10. "“A priori” was originally used in formal logic to denote the evidence 
for a deduction, wherein the conclusion is known from prior grounds. A 
more critical account of Kant’s concept is given below, pp. ,2 1-22. 
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called his own “palace revolution” within rationalism that he 
came to know of Hume’s work. Humc^aw oke him from his 
“ dogmatic slum ber”— Kant’s term T or his early faitirtn the^wer 
of reason to give metaphysical kiimvlcdgc. Yet even if he had not 
accepted Hume’s argument against the possibility of meta- 
physics, it is probable that Hume’s strictures on natural science 
would have aroused him. For both rationalism and empiricism, 
if carried to the ultimate, deny the necessity and universality of 
natural science, and Kant’s conviction of the certainty of New- 
tonian mechanics was too deep to be shaken by any negative 
conclusions drawn from speculations concerning the human 
mind. Ka nt asked bov : synthetic judgments a priori-are.ppssible, 
Jbut tliey are possible he never seems to have questioned, 
Insfead^lie revised the principles of botli rationalism and empiri- 
cism in the light of a hard fact to which these two schools had 
not given due regard— the validity and certainty of the synthetic 
judgments of geometry and physics. 

This revision Kant made in his well-known “Copernican 
Revolution.” In a famous passage in the Preface to the second 
edition of the Critique of Pure Reasoiu Kant compares his new 
e{fistemologv to the Cimernican hypothesis. The predecessors of 
Copernicus had had difficulty in explaining the apparent motions 
of thf planets on the supposition that they all revolved around 
the earth. Before Kant, it was similarh' impossi!)lc in philosophv 
to explain how there could be a priori knowledge of things on 
the assumption that knowledge is passive conformity to the ob- 
ject. “Failing of satisfactory progress in explaining the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies on the supposition that they all re- 
volved round the spectator,” Kant says, “he [Copernicus] tried 
whether he might not have better success if he made the specta- 
tor to revolve and the stars to remain at rest.”^^ Similarly, if th.q 
phenomen al rharnrrpri-a-irc of objects ar c explaine d in terms of 
the behavior of the knowing min d, it i s possible to sec how 

17. Critique of Pure Reason, trans. Norman Kemp Smith (2d cd.; I.on- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1933), B, xvi. It has appeared to some that Kant's 
procedure could be more aptly compared to that of Ptolemv, since Kant 
placed the spectator in the center of the epistemological world. Kant, how- 
ever, was interested in explaining what we may by analogy call the “ap- 
parent motions” of the object, and in doing this it is important, as Coper- 
nicus showed, to consider the real nature (“motion”) of the spectator. 
Hence the Copernican Revolution itself implies the distinction between 
appearance and reality, just as Copernican astronomy distinguished real 
from apparent motion. See H. J. Paton, Kant's Metaphysic of Experience 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1936). 1 , 75-76. 
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know l edg e of them can be a priori, for, as objects.Q£JaiD-wledge, 
They must'confonn to the structure iindLactivity of the knowing, 
mind which make knowledge possible* . 

One advantage claimed for the rationalistic method lay in the 
fact that, whereas empiricLm^4iadrtt T-stnp3H::Tfa e limit s- of s e nse, 
experience, rationalism wasjierhapsjsJten.more fruitful hey-ond 
these TioundaflesrUnder the influence of Hume’s criticism of 
causation, Kant discovered that the rationalistic method accom- 
plished too much: it not only proved theses which transcended 
possible experience-, with equal cogency it proved their antithe- 
ses too. The discovery of these antinomies (i.e., conflicts of prin- 
ciples) was the true beginning of Kant’s new philosophical de- 
velopment. The antinomies arise from the inadequacy of reason 
to meet its own demands on thought. Let us see how these antin- 
omies result from the diversitv of our cognitive faculties and 
what they imply concerning the limits of knowledge. 

The mind has three cognitive faculties: sensibilit)'-, under- 
standing, and reason. Sensibility supplies empirical content or 
sensation. Understanding links sensations into perceptions and 
these into objects of knowledge and series of objective event?. 
Sensibility and understanding supply us with a constellation of 
phenomena under laws-, the experience formed by them is empir- 
ical nature. Nature comprises series of phenomena in space and 
time, and these series can and indeed must be infinitelv extend- 
able, for every phenomenon has other phenomena as its condi- 
tions. There is, in sensibility and understanding and in the world 
of experience they underlie, no avay to arrest this infinite regress 
of conditions. Reason, however, demands a totality of these con- 
ditions, for otherwise all is contingent. This demand cannot be 
met by a faculty which, like understanding, merely seeks out 
proximate causes, and proximate causes of proximate causes, and 
so on. Extending the phenomenal series infinitely (in the antith- 
eses of the four antinomies) is met by the demonstration (in 
the theses) that the extension under the rules of understanding 
is inadequate to reason’s needs; and, if reason is to reach satisfac- 
tion, it must speculate beyond any possible experience to find 
the unconditioned. 

In this speculation, reason negates the restriction of the cif e- 
gories to the world of possible experience. A category and its 
schema are constitutive of nature, for nature is simply phenom- 
ena under the laws of understanding; but the object of specula- 
tion cannot be in time, and therefore the schemata of the cate- 
gories do not apply to it. It cannot be in time, for then it would 
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be conditioned in an infinite regress; but, as it is not in time, the 
categories cannot constitute it. In spite of tliis, the categories 
control our thought about it and are consequently in this func- 
tion called regulative ideas. If the difference between the con- 
stitutive categories and the regulative ideas is overlooked, the 
antinomies cannot be resolved. The rationalistic philosophers 
had not drawn this distinction, and therefore their speculative 
metaphysics was ripe for the Kantian critique, which really 
commences with the demonstration of the antinomies. 

While the Copernican Revolution alone might have strength- 
ened .Kant’s predisposition toward rationalism, discovery of 
the antinomies showed this philosophy to be inadequate at its 
crucial point. The Copernican Revolution is a confession that 
the object is not the determining factor in knowledge; the natural 
dialectic of reason is proof that speculative theory is not the de- 
termining feature in metaphysics. If the object determined 
knowledge, a priori knowledge would be impossible, and scien- 
tific knowledge would be out of the question. If theoretical rea- 
son were the only faculty, a true and adequate metaphysics 
Yould be impossible, and the supersensuous world would be a 
mere extension of the world of appearances. And, if this were 
the true state of affairs, morality would be impossible. For moral- 
ity, Kant argues, makes demands on men as free agents— demands 
at variance with the mechanistic world picture of science. It 
makes demands conflicting a fortiori with a supersensuous world 
conceived of as a mere extension of nature. The antinomies show 
that this extension is impossible, and for that reason Kant regard- 
ed them as the “most fortunate perplexity”’® into which pure 
reason could ever fall. . 

The antinomies strictly limit theoretical reason to the world 
of space and time, nullifying all speculative flights from the re- 
sults of science and all attempts to use scientific method in specu- 
lation beyond the limits of sense. But their resolution permits an 
altogether different use of reason. The occurrence or the antin- 
omies is indicative of reason’s broader competence as a faculty 
not exclusively devoted to cognition. 

.^his is very clear in th gthird antinomy! the one most directly 
c%cerned with ethics. Tms antinomy arises from the conflict in 
the idea of causality and is resolved by the distinction between 
the world of appearances and that of things as they are in them- 
selves. Kant made the discovery that the thesis, which asserts the 
reality of nonmechanical causes, and its antithesis, which asserts 

i8. Seebelow, p. 212. 
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the sufficiency of natural causality, may each be true if their 
respective scopes are sharply distinguished. 

The field of application of each is defined by the nature of the 
argument supporting it, and neither can be validly employed be- 
yond the area to which the respective proofs extend. The proof 
of the thesis presents the claim of reason, which requires a suffi- 
cient cause of every phenomenon. This sufficient cause cannot be 
found within phenomena, because a phenomenal cause is the 
effect of prior events and hence not by itself a sufficient explana- 
tion of subsequent phenomena. The proof of the antithesis, on 
the other hand, represents the interest of the understanding in 
applying the law of causality to a series of events in time. The 
argument shows that the assumption of a free cause among 
phenomena would interrupt the continuity required by natural 
law. There is no contradiction, however, when the thesis is ap- 
plied to the relationship between noumena (thiiigs-in-them- 
selves) and phenomena (appearances) and the antithesis to rela- 
tions among phenomena. These separate and distinct but 
compatible applications are all that is legitimized by these 
two proofs. 

The solution to the tliird antinomy, therefore, is achieved 
through a distinction between the world of appearance and the 
world of supersensuous reality. This dualism is the necessary pre- 
supposition of Kant’s ethical theory. Without it, science would 
be the only occupation of reason. With it, science is limited in 
two respects; a boundary is fixed beyond which scientific 
knowledge cannot aspire and the possibility is established that 
natural law may not be the only form of causality. 

First, by rejecting the presumptions of theoretical reason to 
a scientific metaphysics, a practical extension of pure reason is 
made possible. “1 have therefore found it necessary,” Kant says, 
“to deny knoavledge, in order to make room for faith. The dog- 
matism of metaphysics ... is the source of all that unbelief, al- 
ways very dogmatic, which wars against moralitv.”^®* 

The limitation he places upon theory may be taken negatively 
or affirmatively, u ith respect to what it forbids or what it per- 
mits. Negatively, it means that reason is incapable of knowledge 
of God, freedom, and immortality. Regarded in isolation, tms 
stricture has been the occasion of positivistic and fictionalistic 
interpretations of Kant— the belief that reason’s true vocation is 
found in knowledge and that whatever is assumed in the light of 

19. Critique of Pure Reason, R. xx\ (Smith trans.). 
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practical demands is fictional and subjective. Yet such interpreta- 
tions are in complete discord both \\ ith the general character of 
Kant’s philosophy and with his personality as a man of deep faith. 

In his ethical and religious works, howxver, the affirmative 
interpretation— the empha.sis on “making room for faith” instead 
of on “denying knowledge”— is of more central importance. 
Morality, even in the Critique of Pure Rensoii, is a given fact 
whose necessity and universality require legitimation just as the 
apriority of science does. The denial of the possibility of knowl- 
edge is not a reluctant admission of reason’s impotence but an 
expression of the moral injunction that we otigbt vot to know.-'' 
Knowledge of the intelligible world would destroy the possibil- 
ity of free actions and of the faith that moral demands can be met. 
Thus instead of providing us in a “stepmotherly fashion with a 
faculty needed for our end,” “inscrutable wisdom is not less 
worthy of veneration in respect to what it denies us than in what 
it has granted to us,” for only through our theoretical ignorance 
of our destiny is there proper scope for our practical faith.-* 

The second way in which science is limited is by defending a 
causality not under natural law. The resolution of the antinomy 
of causality is necessary for Kant’s ethics, for the antithesis, 
which implies the impossibility of morality, is the ine\-itable con- 
sequence to which theoretical understanding, unrestrained by 
criticism, leads us. Indeed, Kant says that, if the antinomy coulil 
not be resolved, it would be morality and not nature that w c 
should have to surrender.-- With the demonstration that natural 
causality- is not the only thinkable kind of causality, Kant voided 
the chief argument against freedom; but this refutation is not bv 
itself enough to establish freedom. The reality of freedom must 
be shown by indicating it as a necessary a priori condition of a 
type of experience. In this case the experience to be considered is 
morality with its universal and necessary injunctions. Morality 
must be defended against subversive empiricism in the same w'ay 
mathematics and physics wxre defended. 

This mode of arguing for freedom as the ratio essevdi of mo- 
rality is in its turn a Copcrnican Revolution in ethics. There is a 
perfect parallelism between the mode of argument and the con- 
clusions in the theoretical and practical phases of Kant’s philoso- 

20. See Richard Kroner, Kants Weltanschauung (Tubingen: Mohr, 
1914), p. 20. 

2 1 . See below, pp. 247-49. 

22. Critique of Pure Reason, B xxix, A537-B565. 
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given, require a justification (a “deduction”) to show that they 
actually serve as conditions of this experience. Through this 
dialectical development, the original experience becomes clari- 
fied, the a priori form becomes more explicit and highly ar- 
ticulated, and the ^^•hole experience grows richer in implications. 

The Critique of Practical Reason does not reveal this method 
as clearly as the Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals. The 
former begins with definitions and theorems, and seems, at first, 
to “deduce” morality in the ordinary sense of deduction— i.e., to 
derive it from something more universal. But, farther on, the 
reader comes upon Kant’s repeated assertions that we cannot 
answer the question as to why man should be moral. This shows 
that the deduction actually goes in the other direction, from the 
phenomenon to the transcendental conditions which underlie it. 
Though the moral phenomenon, “chill duty,” may be, as Hegel 
says, “the revelation given to reason,” it is not “the final undi- 
gested lump left in the stomach’’-^'* but rather the starting-point 
of the investigation. 

For this reason Kant places a high value on the ordinary moral 
convictions of mankind. Though innocence may be misled, in 
moral matters it is a useful guide. Duty, being obligatory upon 
men, cannot lie beyond their comprehension. Thus Kant takes 
his departure from the ordinary practical knowledge of moral- 
ity. Philosophy is to elucidate moral common sense and to 
strengthen it by distinguishing its essential from its accidental 
features. 

“Concerning the ruling ideas in the practical part of Kant’s - 
system,” said Schiller, “only philosophers disagree, but men have 
always been unanimous.”*^ These ideas, summarized in the first 
section of the Foundations, are basic to Christian ethics, especial- 
ly to Pietism. 

30. Lectures on the History of Philosophy, trans. E. S. Haldane and F. 
H. Simpson (3 vols.; London, 1892-96), III, 461. There is Kantian authority 
for this Hegelian judgment. When Kant says that deduction of the cate- 
gorical imperative is impossible, he is thinking of an ideal that he did not 
reach even in the first Critique; in both Critiques deduction is the e.xhibi- 
tion of a formal supreme principle as underlying an actual experience. 
Messer, in pointing out this fact, remarks that while Kant is usually 
criticized for forcing a parallelism on the arguments of the two Critiques, 
here is an actual parallel that he ignores or denies (August Messer, Kants 
Ethik: Eine Einfuhrung in ihre Hauptprobleme und BeitrSge sm deren 
Losung [Leipzig: Veit, 1904], p. 109). 

31. Quoted in Kroner, op. cit., p. 17. See below, pp. 147, 252. 
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V' In this section Kant gives an unusually concise anatomy of 
morality. A moral action, he asserts, is one done solely from duty, 
not for any specific purpose. This is the most remarkable and also 
the most debatable of his basic ideas. Benevolent actions are en- 
joined by Christianity, and they were made the basis of those 
British ethical systems which remained closest to common sense. 
Why, then, does Kant deny moral value to actions motivated by 
a feeling of altruism, animated as they are by a worthy motive? 

Although benevolent actions are obligatory, their moral value 
lies in submitting to the obligation, not in actually achieving the 
endv®* If the end of the benevolent action were the root of the 
obligation, failure to achieve it would nullify the morality of 
the action regardless of the intention. The English philosophers 
remained close to common sense in not actually drawing this 
conclusion. Kantianism drew the conclusions latent at this point 
in their philosophy. 

Kant’s conception of the nature of man would not permit him 
to derive man’s obligation from anything in the world of sense. 
By doing so, he would surrender the apriority of duty. The 
, a priori character of morality, however, is not just an implica- 
tion of Kant’s system, and, in insisting upon it, he is not a mere 
stickler for principles. Rather, the moral a priori indicates a fact 
largely overlooked by the ancient writers and explained away 
by Kant’s forerunners, viz., obligatoriness constitutes the essence 
of morality. To explain this hard fact of moral obligation, Kant 
requires a Copernican Revolution in ethics. This reiolution re- 

32. See below, pp. 145, 222. An alternative to the dichotoniv between 
actions for ends and actions from specifically moral motives has often 
been suggested in recent British ethics. This concept of prima facie duties 
has been proposed as a way out of a peculiar problem in Kant’s ethics: 
since a certain motive involving a specific attitude toward obligation con- 
stitutes the necessary condition of moralit)', we cannot have an obligation 
to be moral, for that would be an obligation to have an obligation, and so 
on in infinitiivt. Aforeover, the feeling that we have an obligation is not a 
feeling that can be commanded. Kant’s answ'cr 10 this problem is more 
abstract than that of his British critics, since he makes the phenomenon of 
constraint in general the basis of specific duties, while they bcc[in with 
intuitions of particular dudes. But, in finding disdnet sources for the good- 
ness and rightness of an action, their assumption of the quality of goodness 
is not unlike Kant’s own, and their ascription of rightness is not immune 
to Kant’s cridcism of teleological theories. There is a brief, but excellent, 
comparison of Kant with his British critics in H. J. Paton’s The Categori- 
cal Imperative: A Study in Kant’s Moral Philosophy (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1948), pp. 110-12. 
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suits in the doctrine of moral autonomy— man gives the law to 
himself. He can do so bfcause he exists as sovereign in the intelli- 
gible world, ^nd, even while a subject in the world of sense, he 
may respect both himself and his fellow-men as pure noumena, 
pure rational beings. This constraint of self by self is obligation; 
subjectively, it is respect for the law. 

Action from respect for law is the key to the universality and 
necessity of moral precepts, which would be variable and con- 
tingent if they depended upon particular ends, however general 
they might be. Universality and necessity are the marks of 
apriority. And just as necessity which would bind thought could 
come only from the mind itself, so the moral law which is a priori 
must be dictated by the reason which is to fulfil it. Otherwise 
this reason would not be free and would have to be encouraged 
to obedience by incentives of reward and punishment. 

Reason, unaffected by individual differences, gives only the 
universal form, not the particular material. From the analysis of 
the apriority of duty follow both the formula of morality and 
the chief characteristic of Kant’s system: it is subjective a priori 
formalisin. This characterization of his ethics has often been 
taken lightly, as if by itself it constituted a suflicient criticism 
of his system. When properly interpreted, it is its truth 
and strength. 

(At this point it is well to see what is not involved in the concept 
of the formal a priori character of duty. First, that which is 
a priori is not prior in time. The moral law is not inborn, nor is it 
given by outer fiat. On the other hand, it is found not by induc- 
tion from e.xperience but by a critical analysis of the conditions 
of experience, commencing from what is implicit in any moral 
experience. Moral education is a process of developing the child’s 
mind toward perceiving the essential features of morality. 
Though Kant’s ethics claims universal validity, the fact that 
there is no universal agreement on ethical principles constitutes 
no objection to his theory. Ethical universality docs not entail 
anthropological uniformity. 

Second, though all experience must conform to the a priori, no 
experience is adequate to its universality. Because of this, Kant 
can disapprove of the appeal to examples for ethical theory and 
yet use them in ethical training. 

Third, the a priori is not a supreme principle from which de- 
ductions can be made as if it were a mathematical axiom. In the 
Inquiry Kant defined the true function of formal principles. Fie 
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says: “Just as notliing follows from the primary formal prin- 
ciples of our judgments of truth except when primary material 
grounds are given, so also no particular definite obligation fol- 
lows from these two [formal] rules except when indemonstrable 
material principles of practical knowledge are connected with 
them.”®® It has always been objected that the categorical impera- 
tive gives no specific moral guidance. Hegel’s objection, for in- 
stance, is that only when an institution (say, property) is univer- 
salized can the categorical imperative indicate a condition which 
a moral action must meet. Yet the function of a formula is not to 
supply the variables but to provide the procedure toward a solu- 
tion; it is the necessary but not sufficient condition for a 
given solution.®'* 

But should not the condition defined by the formula be the 
sufficient condition, assuming that moral action is action done 
only from respect for law? This is a difficult question, to which 
Kant gives no univocal answer. Yet, I think, the objection that a 
formal principle cannot have particular material cf)n.scqucnccs 
may be answered in perfect harmony with Kant’s ethics as a 
,whole.|jHe denies that the moral law could be derived from some 
' one final goal of life, such as happiness.®'* In questions of moralitv 
we should simply give no regard to particular motives of happi- 
ness, though they may be occasions of the moral problem. 'I he 

33. Sec below, pp. 183-84. Later, in the period of the Dissertation (1770). 
he wrote: “The supreme principles diiudicationis nioralis are, it is true, 
rational, but they are only principia fonnalia. They do not determine any 
specific purpose, but merely the moral fonn of every purpose; therefore, 
in concreto principia privia imiterialia occur according to this form” 
(Fragment 6633, Academy ed., XIX, 120; quoted from Schilpp, op. cit., 
pp. 105-6). 

34. See below, p. 123 n. Broad defends Kant from such criticisms bv sug- 
gesting that the categorical imperative might better be called the “supreme 
principle of categorical imperatives.” It is, he says, a second-order prin- 
ciple which states the necessary and sufficient conditions to be fulfilled by 
any first-order principle qualifying as a categorical imperative. He 
compares it to one of the valid modes of the syllogism, not to a true 
major premise (C. D. Broad, Five Types of Ethical Theory [New York; 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930], pp. 120-21, 123). If this view had been fol- 
lowed consistently by Kant, however, conflicts between duties could 
have been honestly admitted, and this he does not do in On a Supposed 
Right To Lie from Altruistic Motwes. See also William David Ross, 
Foundations of Ethics (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939), pp. 173, 313. 

35. On the Saying, “That May Be True in Theory But It Does Not Hold 
in Practice,” I (Cassirer ed., 'VI, 361; Academy ed., VIII, 279). 
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moral problem arises as a problem of the whole man; moral law 
is a formula, a procedure*® for its solution. 

Human beings are ends in themselves and fulfil their destiny 
by being worthy of happiness. But the moral law, Kant affirms, 
is' the only factor which should be regarded in making a decision, 
though it is obvious that the problem to be solved by the agent is 
not posed by moral law alone but rather by the tension between 
law and natural inclinations. In excluding the ends of inclinations 
from moral legislation, moral law does not degrade morality to a 
mere mechanical routine of carrying out abstract rules. Rather, it 
indicates the way to achieve specifically moral goals, which must 
be defined a priori without reference to the contingencies of 
experience and man’s partiality toward himself or others. 

The formal clement, implicit in ordinary morality, is separated 
and purified and then seen as the basis for widening the moral 
claims beyond the phenomenon in which they were discovered. 
Kant correctly compares*' his procedure to that of the chemist 
who analyzes a complex mixture. With pure principles, as with 
pure substances, procedures which have heretofore been “em- 
pirical” can be made rational and comprehensible, and new^ 
relationships can be uncovered xvhich are a priori conditions of a 
broader experience and permit a more penetrating insight. 

So much, then, for the straightforward analysis to which Kant 
subjects the moral phenomenon. Since man is obligated by laws 
which floAV from his OA\ n reason, the elucidation of these laws 
presents no great difficulty. The distinction between the hypo- 
thetical and categorical imperatives, and between legality and 
morality, and the gradual process by which the categorical im- 
perative becomes more and more concrete until finally it is a 
definition of the unique ends of moral action, are clearly and sys- 
tematically presented in the works translated in this volume. 

Criticism of the foundations of Kant’s ethics has not been lack- 
ing. In spite of the varietv of arguments employed, they may be 
divided into tu'o types— those that reject moral value as a sepa- 

jf). Sehiipp, in his excellent analysis of Kant’s early works, has especially 
developed the “procedural aspect” of fonnalism in which “rational reflec- 
tion, creative construction, and transition [are] the only method capable 
of coping successfully with the exigencies of human experience and with 
the needs of moral obligation” (.op. cit., p. 173). That formalism has been 
quite differently interpreted, and that this interpretation has had serious 
historical consequences, is argued by F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of 
East and West (New York: Macmillan Co., 1946), pp. 201, 217, etc. 

37. See below, pp. 198, z6o. 
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rate species and those that accept moral value as irreducible yet 
localize it in a way incompatible with Kantianism. 

The doctrines which deny the specificity and irreducibility of 
moral value— whether they arise in Marxian, Darwinian, theo- 
logical, or utilitarian philosophies— use one or both of two tactics. 
They deny the phenomenon of obligation as anything more than 
a myth, fiction, or mistaken feeling; or they accept it as a prima 
facie fact to be justified on their own assumptions. 

Against the first tactic, Kant did nothing and could do noth- 
ing except exhibit the phenomenon of morality and show that its 
interpretation as a natural fact (the theory advanced by his 
opponents) is incompatible with their own teleological thcorv of 
nature. He points out that, if moral injunctions were part of nat- 
ural economy, nature would have done better by leaving deci- 
sions to instinct. On the other hand, if the conception of nature 
is not one based on design and if no supranatural source of morals 
is postulated, the phenomenon of morality becomes an illusion, 
to be explained in the light of a mechanistic natural science. Kant 
rejects this theory for the same reason that he rejected Flume’s 
^conclusion in science: it flies in the face of facts which should be 
explained, not explained away. Tor him, moral constraint is the 
starting-point, which cannot be justified except by its philosphi- 
cal fruits— the intelligibility of the world revealed through its 
analysis. Just as Aristotle waited until mf>ral character was 
formed before teaching the theory of morals to the \-oung, so 
Kant presupposes the acceptance, in broad outlines, of a Chris- 
tian-humanistic moral attitude and speaks only to those who 
share it. 

The second tactic fails for the same reason that the various 
naturalistic explanations of the logical a priori failed in the nine- 
teenth century. In each case a speculative cosmological system is 
made the foundation of rational necessity, and the results of 
science are made fundamental to the process by which they are 
discovered. This is a vicious epistemological circle. The a poste- 
riori cart is placed before the a priori horse. One of Kant’s great- 
est contributions was his demonstration of the inevitability of 
skepticism, once knowledge is regarded as a natural fact on the 
.same level with its object. Similarly, moral relativism and skep- 
ticism must result from ethics which derives the concept of what 
ought to be from that of existence as it seems to be in the light of 
contemporary scientific knowledge. And this moral skepticism 
is equally^self-refuting, because science has its moral foundations 
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just as it has its rational presuppositions in the narrower sense of 
theoretical rationality. 

The criticism to which we now turn is of greater philosophical 
interest. Accepting moral value as an irreducible and unique fact, 
the German phenomenologists, the British analytical moralists, 
and their many fellow-workers throughout the world renounce 
Kant’s transcendental subjective formalism and yet seek to pre- 
serve the apriority of moral law or moral values discovered 
through some kind of intuition or immediate rational insight. To 
evaluate this criticism, wc must first review Kant’s own attitude 
toward the moral sense and then examine one of these coujiter- 
movements. 

In the beginnings of modern European philosophy, Christian 
dualism had kept the senses in a secondary position in morals 
long after the importance of sense perception to scientific knowl- 
edge had been re-established. But it was inevitable that the in- 
creasing secularization and naturalization of thought should 
bring with it a reorientation to natural man. This change of out- 
look was associated with a rejection of the moral precepts in- 
volved in Christian dualism; in time of change it is not easy to 
separate the central elements from the peripheral ones in oppos-' 
ing views. The revolution, therefore, resulted not in a naturahstic 
ethics but in an amoralism, whose greatest exponent was Thomas 
Hobbes. After Hobbes a reaction came; the main trend of British 
ethics was to reconcile an ethics of natural man with Chris- 
tian tradition. 

Within the naturalistic framework, Shaftesbury, with his con- 
cept of “disinterestedness” of the senses, contrived an escape 
from amoralistic conclusions. Like Locke, he held that the senses 
are capable of reflecting upon themselves and thus of becoming 
free from domination bv the object of desire to which they are 
normally directed. Shaftesbury says; 

In a crcanire capable of forming general notions of things, not only 
the outward beings which offer themselves to the sense, are the 
objects of the affection; but the very actions themselves, and the affec- 
tions of pity, kindness, gratitude, and their contraries, being brought 
into the mind by reflection, become objects. So that by means of this 
reflected sense, there arises another kind of affection toward those 
very affections themselves, which have already been felt, and are 
now become the subject of a new liking or dislike.®* 

38. Inquiry concerning Virtue in L. A. Selby Bigge, The British Moral- 
ists (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1897), h d modernized the spell- 
ing here and in the following passage.) 
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Hutcheson, developing Shaftesbury’s idea, held that some- 
thing absolutely good is apprehended in actions. This good, in his 
philosophy, is benevolence, or that which tends to promote 
“public natural happiness.” The perception of moral excellence 
is different from perception of an object of desire, and thus the 
sense for natural good is distinct from that for moral good.’"' It 
is not itself the incentive to moral action (this being benevo- 
lence) but the source of approbation or disapproval: “This moral 
sense, either of our ou n actions, or of those of others, has this in 
common with our other senses, that however our desire of virtue 
may be counterbalanced by interest, our sentiment or perception 
of its beauty cannot; as it certainlv might be, if the onlv ground 
of our approbation were views of advantage.”^" 

In his precritical period Kant seems to have inclined toward 
such a view in his Observations on the FeeUn;r the Snhlhne and 
the Beautifnh which is composed in the manner of Shafteshurv. 
Kant speaks, in the Distinctness of the Fundamental Principles of 
Natural Theology and Morals,*^ of “sensations of tlic good” and 
of feeling as the “faculty of .sensing the good.” Nevertheless, in 
his critical writings, he completely rejects the concept of moral 
%ense, though he attempts to reconstruct the concept of moral 
feeling.^- It is easy to see why his critical system demands this 
rejection. The mind is receptive rather than spontaneous in 
assimilating sensory material, and an\- knowledge resultinc from 
receptivity is a posteriori. Hence the theorv of moraf sense 
would vitiate the autonomy of reason and destroy the aprioriu’ 
of morals. 

With the modern phenomenological approach, however, the 
old issue has been reopened on a level not anticipated by Kant. 
The phenomcnologists claim for intuition what is specifically 
denied to it by Kant— an a priori insight into content ( material) 
and not merely formal conditions. Phenomenology thus repre- 
sents a Counter-Copernican Revolution in philosophy, locating 
the a priori in the essential relationships between experiential 
objects grasped through immediate insight. At the same time the 
a priori ceases to be a manifestation of a transcendental subject; 
it is the basic structure of any possible object of experience. 

39. Concerning Moral Good and Evil, ibid., pp. 78, 159. 

40. Ibid., p. 78. 

41. See below, p. 284. 

42. Metaphysics of Morals, Pan 11 , Introduction, V, XII. See below, 
pp. 184, 221. 
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This powerful method'*® offers a new alternative to Kant’s for- 
malism. Hartmann agrees that if Kant’s disjunction between 
“nature” and “reason” is exhaustive, then Kant’s formalism must 
be accepted as the only alternative to an a posteriori naturalism. 
But he and other phenomenologists deny the exhaustiveness of 
this disjunction, asserting that there is a realm of values into 
which we have an a priori insight. On this foundation, it is 
claimed, an ethics which is both material and a priori can be 
erected. 

It is profitless to argue, outside of a general treatise on meta- 
physics, concerning the relative merits of two such radically 
different approaches to philosophy. Nor is it possible to borrow a 
little from Kant and a little from Scheler anci Hartmann to piece 
out an eclectic system— a method repeatedly repudiated by Kant 
with impatience and irony. Nevertheless, in some respects, espe- 
cially in ethics, these tu'o approaches are complementary; and, 
while it is out of the question to make a system of them, it is im- 
portant to notice how they supplement each other. 

I The Kantian ethics is weak in two respects. First, the manner 
in^ A\'hich moral concern comes into experience is never satisfac- 
torily examined. Kant often speaks of the “fact” of obligation, 
and he calls the moi'al law the “sole fact of pure reason.” Yet the 
sense in which it is a “fact” is never made clear; it is the starting- 
point, but the analysis of it leads away from its factuality. Sec- 
ond, “monotony” arises in the Kantian ethics from the attempt 
to discover everywhere the same basic pattern in all actions hav- 
ing moral worth. Naturally, every ethical theorv must seek the 
highest common factor, but in Kant’s writing the road back to 
the rich and variegated comple.xity of the moral phenomenon is 
seldom followed. The store of ethical phenomenology found in 
the Observations on the Feeling of the SiibUnie and the Beautiful 
was never put to use in Kant’s mature philosophy. 

On the other hand, it is precisely the factuality and empirical 
variety of the moral phenomenon which have attracted the 
closest attention of Scheler, Hartmann, Ross, and others who are 

43. Any of the standard treatises on phenomenology should be consulted 
on these fundamental conceptions, e.g., Marvin Farber, The Foundations 
of Phenomenology (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1943). The 
account given here is based principally on Max Scheler’s Der Fonnalwnus 
in der Ethik und die materiale Wertethik (Halle: Niemeyer, 1916), I, 47 
ff., and Nicolai Hartmann’s Ethics, trans. Stanton Coit (New York: Alac- 
millan Co., 1932), 'Vol. I, chaps, xi, xii, xiii. 
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phenomenological or “analytic” in their approach. Though their 
picture lacks the logical and metaphysical simplicity of the Kant- 
ian, it is much more subtle in its portrayal of the facts of the 
moral life. For this richness it must pay by an occasionally un- 
critical assumption of faculties and principles.'*^ 

F inall y, phenomenology, with all its emphasis on the a priori, 
is unable to give as convincing an account as Kant does of the 
necessity inherent in moral imperatives. Kant states that an ethics 
beginning from the good necessarily leads to heteronomy and to 
hypothetical imperatives. To attribute to the object (the good) a 
character of “obligatoriness” in its relation to human action, as 
some phenomenologists do, is to make use of an ad hoc hypothe- 
sis which may well be discarded without making the phenom- 
enon unintelligible. On the other hand, the Kantian conception 
of the relation of the good to obligation is simple, clear, and 
cogent. The logique dti cceiir of the phenomenologists seems to 
be a poor foundation for imperious duty exalted bv Kant. 

HUMAN NATURE AND FREEDO.M 

^ Kant repeatedly refers to his theory of morality as the “ethics 
,of intention,” and moral personality is everywhere tlie center of 
his thought. Only the good will is good; every rational being is 
' an end in itself; fiumanity in man must be treated as an end and 
f never as a means only; and our own moral perfection and the 
happiness of others are ends which arc also duties. Kant’s theory, 
however, legitimizes the moral command for rational beings in 
general. Morality cannot be derived from the empirical nature 
of man, nor should it be applied to man alone. It lies in the essence 
of rationality itself and applies to all rational beings. 

Man, however, is not merely a rational being; and his peculiar 
position in the world, as a rational being affected by sensuous 
needs, creates special problems for him. It requires special efforts 
on Kant’s part to show how man as a citizen of the sensuous 
world can fulfil his destiny in the intelligible world. The problem 
of human morals is thus resolvable into two questions: Flow can 
man be a member of the intelligible world? How can the de- 
mands made upon his intelligible nature be met in the world of 

44. Although the following story may be apocryphal, it represents an 
impatience which is often created in a reader by the elaboration and over- 
elaboration of entities in phenomenology. It is said that, when Scheler first 
read Hartmann’s Ethik, he exclaimed, “My colleague Hartmann believes he 
can take a stroll through the realm of values as though it were Cologne!” 
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sense? The first is the problem of freedom; the second, that of the 
empirical character which is obligated to act morally. 

The moral law is the “sole fact of pure reason.”^® But freedom 
is the “ratio essendi of morality” and “the keystone of the whole 
structure of pure reason.”'*® It is the central problem of Kant’s 
entire work and, as such, appears in various perspectives and at 
various strata witliin his philosophy. 

There is, first of all, freedom of choice, which in one place^'^ is 
said to be independent of transcendental freedom, the truly 
metaphysical concept sjpringing from the third antinomy. Then 
there is the metaphysical concept itself, fully developed by 
means of the distinction between phenomena and noumena. This 
metaphysical concept of freedom is worked out problematically 
in the theoretical phases of the system and is asserted practically 
in the great ethical treatises. Finally, there is the concept of free- 
dom which results from the faculty of judgment as the mediator 
between the worlds of appearance and reality. This is the latest 
of the three, elaborated in full in the Critique of Judg7?ient. 

Freedom on the first level is empirically given. It is freedom 
from the immediate importunities of sense. Kant is correct in 
saying that its reality is independent of the answer to the specu-' 
lative problem of whether or not the will whose fredom is thus 
assured is ultimately a part of the mechanism of nature. He is not 
consistent, however, in his statement that this freedom is ade- 
quate to the requirements of morality as he expounds them in 
the remainder of his woi’k. Nevertheless, this rudimentary con- 
cept of freedom helps us understand how the empirical personal- 
ity can act morally. 

Wholly within the realm of appearance, then, there is in man 
a faculty which can be called empirically free— the faculty of 

45. See below, pp. 143, 157. The difference between the two passages cited 
("Fakttnn" “gleichsam ein Faktum”) is of interest. The former passage 
states that it is not an empirical fact, and the latter hesitates to call it a fact 
at all. In modem terminology Kant might call it a construct in both pas- 
sages. Alfred Heglcr (Die Psychologie in Kants Ethik [Freiburg i.B.: Mohr, 
1891 ], p. 92) writes that the moral law is Faktmn “because it shows itself as 
red in maxims determined by it, and constitutes an ultimate possession of 
consciousness not reducible to any other,” and that it is gleichsam ein Fak- 
tum “because it is not a single empirical datum (Thatsache) in conscious- 
ness, like some presentation or volition; it is not an empirical fact, but the 
sole fact of pure reason.” 

46. See below, p. 118. 

47. Critique of Pure Reason, A803-B831. 
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choice.^^ Choice “is the faculty of desire so far as it is connected 
with the consciousness of the competence of its action to pro- 
duce its object.”^® It is free to the extent that choice is determined 
by reason (considered simply as the highest faculty of the mind 
which in its turn is a part of nature) and is contrasted with the 
animal will (arbitrhnii briitwii), which is exercised w ithout this 
control.^® Choice can thus be considered, within the one world 
of nature, to be both free and necessitated.®^ 

Such freedom, hou ever, is of “limited liability.” It is not ca- 
pable of freeing man from all his yestei'davs. Because it leaves 
maniinally a part of nature, it docs not justify us in imputing a 
man’s actions to him as if he, and not nature, where the author 
of his works. It is freedom only in the legal sense. Freedom, Kant 
says elsewhere, cannot be understood psychologically; it is the 
stumbling block of all empiricism and cannot be saU aged if time 
is the mode of existence of rhings-in-themselves. Empirically, it 
is at most a partial manifestation of true freedom. 

Freedom of choice with respect to human actions as plicnomenon 
consists in the capacity of choosing between two opposing tilings, the 
lawful and the unlawful. Herein man regards liimself as phenomenon. 
Tiut as noumcnon he himself is theoretieally and practically legisla- 
tive for objects of choice. In this respect he is free, but he has 
no choice.®- 

These two concepts— choice without true freedom and free- 
dom which is conformity with the law prescribed by reason- 
are contrasted as the negative and positive concepts of freedom.’’® 
The former is freedom from something; it is arbitrary and law- 
less in itself, for reason as its determining ground is as yet unde- 
fined. Reason might conceivably be merely the name of a tran- 
scendent thought-process directed ultimately to the satisfaction 
of the senses which are unable to command the faculty of choice 

48. Willkiir. In Kant this word docs not have the implication of willful- 
ness that it possesses in modern German, where it implies some degree of 
arbitrariness and irresponsibility. Abbott translates it as “elective will,” 
which conveys the meaning ver)' well but has the disadvantage of render- 
ing a common cven'day German word by a technical philosophical term. 

49. Metaphysics of Morals, Part I; “Introduction to the Metaphysics of 
Morals,” I ((issirer ed., VII, 13; Academy ed., VI, 213). 

30. Critique of Pure Reason, A534-B562, 

51. Lose Blatter (Reicke ed.), II, 28. 

52. Ibid., pp. 139-40. See below, p. 138. 

53. Metaphysics of Morals, Part I: “Introduction to the Metaphysics of 
Morals,” I. See below, pp. 102, 158. 
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directly. But even though such a faculty of thought might tran- 
scend the ordinary laws of psychology, so long as its goals were 
in nature it would be restricted by man’s empirical character as a 
being of wants and needs. Hence to be free from the senses in an 
unqualified way requires something more than the possibility of 
enlightened choice between alternatives. A determining ground 
of choice is required v'hich will legislate for it directly, not indi- 
rectly through its objects. This determining ground must be 
independent of the entire world of sense. Only then can freedom 
fro?/; the world of sense become freedom to something else posi- 
tively defined. If we could see freedom as an efficient cause, 
Kant affirms, we could also sec that the practical law (reason’s 
legislation) is the supreme law for choice, for it is the efficient 
cause issuing from rational beings.-’’^ 

But Kant does not make the transition from the negative to 
the positive concept of freedom in this wav, since we cannot 
perceive the freedom of an efficient cause.-’’’ Rather, he seems to 
make a fresh start. This phase of the argument has two distinct 
parts— one which shows freedom, positively defined, to be pos- 
sible, and one which shows it to be real. Taken together, they ^ 
constitute the transcendental-practical doctrine of freedom uni- 
versally associated with Kant’s name. 

The argument begins with the third antinomv, whose anti- 
thetical propositions, we remember, may both be true provided 
their respective scopes arc defined. Thus nature as existing in 
time is determined under the category of causality. It is, how- 
ever, possible to think (though we cannot know) noumena— 
things-in-themselves— which are not in time and are therefore 
independent of the law of nature. Hence, if man is not merely 
a phenomenon but also a noumenon, then he may be free as 
noumcnon (in accordance with the thesis) without ceasing to 
be mechanically determined in his role as temporal phenomenon 
(as the antithesis asserts). 

Evidence for this dual character, apart from its being sug- 

54. See below, pp. 158, ifip, 199. 

55. In one place Kant writes as if we might make such a transition, 
though what he says will also bear a different interpretation. He says that 
the positive concept of freedom is “the capacity of pure reason to be prac- 
tical of itself. This, however, is not possible except through the subjection 
of the maxims of any action to the condition or the worthiness of these 
maxims to serve as universal law” {Metaphysics of Morals, Part I: “Intro- 
duction to the Metaphysics of Morals,” I [Cassirer ed., VII, 14; Academy 
ed.,VI,2i3]). 
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gested by the fact that we possess a priori knowledge and are 
thus free of the time order in knowing, is found in obligation. 
Obligation is characterized by subjective necessity, the objective 
counterpart of which is moral law. Neither obligation nor the 
law can be derived from experience, for experience establishes 
no necessity. The moral law requires man to act from a rational 
principle and not from an inclination to an object in the sensuous 
world, no matter how desirable. It therefore implies that man 
must be capable of actions free from any inclinations and deter- 
mined only by reason. Thus his absolute spontaneit)’^ as a being 
outside of time and his membership in a completely determined 
temporal order are jointly guaranteed without any mutual 
interference. 

These two human roles are distinguished as the rational and 
the empirical character or as will in contrast to choice. “Will is 
the faculty of desire not with respect to action (as in the case of 
choice) but with respect to the determining ground of choice 
to an action. Of itself it has reallv no determining ground. It is 
practical reason itself so far as reason can determine choice.”'''’ 
To the extent that reason is autonomous (i.e., determines its own 
ends in a categorical imperative instead of being mcrel\’ the 
guardian of the senses), it constrains the empirical personality 
to respect and obey its law. This it docs even though the law 
may be broken— indeed, ma\^ never have been truly fulfilled. 

[Practical freedom] presupposes that although something has not 
happened, it ought to have happened, and that its cause, [as found] 
in the [field of] appearance, is not, therefore, so determining that it 
excludes a causality of our will— a causality which, independently of 
those natural causes, and even contrary to their force and influence, 
can produce something that is determined in the time-order in ac- 
cordance with empirical laws, and which can therefore begin a 
series of events entirely of itself/’^ 

Why man is free is a question as unanswerable as why he 
should be moral or w^hy he is rational. How is man free, as a 
theoretical question, is likewise unansw'erable. It is a speculative 
question, lying beyond the scope of theory. At most, speculative 
reason can answer the question negatively by showing how the 
contradiction between the causauty of freedom and that of 
nature is only apparent. If the alleged contradiction could not 

56. Ibid. 57. See below, p. 212. 

58. Critique of Pure Reason, (Smith trans.) . 
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be resolved, Kant confesses that freedom would have to be sur- 
rendered in favor of natural necessity. But just as the Critique 
of Pure Reason limited knowledge in order to make a place for 
faith, it limited temporal causality to give a place to causality of 
freedom, or— what is the same thing— it limited nature for the 
sake of morality. While we cannot show in any theoretical or 
empirical way how freedom is possible, we can prove that it is 
possible, and we can show how faith in freedom functions in 
our moral convictions and conduct. Man is in the world but not 
of it. This concept, tenuous as it is, is superior, even from a moral 
point of view, to those ancient and modern conceptions w^ich 
leave man in the world as a natural being while exempting him 
from its laws.'’” For these speculative conceptions end with an 
indeterminism -which is of no greater moral utility and comfort 
than mechanism itself. 

Yet the theoretical question.: insist upon an answer. We want 
an intellectual justification fov faith. To be told that one ought 
to have done othu'wise, when a satisfactory psychological in- 
vestigatior convinces us that one could not have been expected 
to do otherwise, S'.:ms often— as Kant admits— to “conflict with 
equity.”"® fo ha", e acted “otherwise”— i.e., spontaneously to 
have commenc’d a new causal series— is in conflict with the 
Analogy of Ex'perience,"^ which treats the entire world of sense 
as a causal s) S!-.'.'’t. The initiation of a new series cannot be inter- 
preted as an ,ii,iiixus niysticus without surrendering the cate- 
gory of causality. Kant says that, in a given case, reason could 
not otiicrwisc determine action except by making the empirical 
character j’sclf different,"® and this in turn would require a 
change in the entire causal order so that sufficient empirical con- 
ditions could be found for its alternative state. Hence a causally 
integrated totality of appearances would require a completely 
integrated noumenal order which, in the case in point, would 
have had to be different from what it actually is. If these two 
orders are independent of each other, it is impossible to see how 
the manifestation of the rational character could be considered 
a spontaneous initiation of a causal chain within the empirical 

59. In the ancient world Lucretius, and in the contemporary world those 
physicists who seek comfort in the Heisenberg principle, would give man 
a freedom he could not manage. Scientific unpredictability would not im- 
ply moral freedom so much as a hazardous irresponsibility. 

60. See below, p. 205. 

61. Critique of Pure Reason, A211-B256. 62. Ibid., A556-B584. 
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world. The consequence seems to be Spinozism; nothing can be 
different from what it is. 

The mere possibility of evil in a world which is supposed to 
be the appearance of the world of reason, the source of all 
morality, presents a difficult problem for the theory. The actual- 
ity of evil actions accentuates this difficulty. If we grant that the 
first two Critiques sufficiently justify the possibility of moral 
actions, they do not explain how actions which ought to be 
morally good can fail to be so. The existence of evil is incompat- 
ible with a pure will which is free but without choice. Evil can- 
not; be regarded simply as phenomenal, for then it M ould not be 
imputable as moral evil.®* It is rather a mistaken subordination 
of pure and empirical maxims in the empirical character, and the 
theory of freedom is still unable to justify the claim that one 
might have refrained from an enl action which actually was 
performed. 

These and similar difficulties are unavoidable in the second 
phase of Kant’s conception of freedom because the argument is 
still on a theoretical level. They are irresolvable for two reasons. 

First, the concept of freedom at this level, though distinguish- 
ing between appearance and reality, does not adequately define 
their relationship. It leaves morality and science each claiming 
its own concept of causality, and tKpse concepts arc kept from 
open conflict only by a strict definition of areas of application. 
But when the nvo kinds of causality are applied to a specific 
moral action or character, their claims again inevitably conflict. 
Nevertheless, it is one reality in its several manifestations that 
we need to judge in order to bring peace and not just a truce to 
pMlosophy. Until the harshness of the distinction is tempered 
without loss to the positive results of the two Critiques, such 
contradictions will occur in every specific judgment. Though 
the first two Critiques established an “impassable chasm” be- 
tween the two realms “as though they were so many different 
worlds,” the law of freedom, Kant says, “ought to have an influ- 
ence on the world of sense.®* The problems arising from the 
“two-world theory” can be solved only when the relationship 
between the two worlds is developed affirmatively. 

Second, the claims of reason and those of understanding are 

63. Religion -within the Limts of Reason Alone, trans. Theodore M. 
Greene and Hoyt H. Hudson (Oiicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 
* 934 ). P- 17 - 

64- Critique of Judgment, Introduction, II, K (Cassirer ed., V, 244, 264). 
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at variance, yet each is sovereign in its own sphere. Neither is 
capable of extending its claims at the expense of the other. But, 
more significantly, neither is competent to apply its own prin- 
ciples directly to its object. These principles are without excep- 
tion formal. The problems, however, are not formal but ma- 
terial, arising from the rival but justified claims of these two 
faculties to the phenomenon whose true estimation is in dispute. 
For the adjudication of these claims, a mediating faculty is 
required. 

This faculty is judgment, and the third Critique presents the 
last and most profound treatment of freedom to be founii in 
Kant’s works. It is also the most difficult, because freedom itself 
is seldom the center of his attention. Rather, Kant turns primari- 
ly to consider a different, but related, problem— that of purpose. 

The Critique of Pure Reason requires the formal unity of the 
a priori laws of nature, but it does not establish the idea of an 
equally inclusive system of individual objects. Nature, Kant 
says, constitutes a system by its transcendental laws, but “there 
is such an infinite multitude of empirical laws and so great a 
heterogeneity of the forms of nature . . . that the concept of a 
system according to these empirical laws must be wholly alien 
to the understanding, and neither the possibility nor even less 
the necessity of such a M'hole can be conceived.”®® This concept 
of an empirical whole is nevertheless demanded as an ideal, as a 
regulative concept giving sense and direction to the search for 
interrelationships among the phenomena of nature. This inter- 
relationship is provided by the faculty of judgment which sub- 
sumes particulars under given univcrsals or finds universals that 
fit given particulars. In carrying out this function, judgment 
presupposes a “formal design” in nature, i.e., an all-pervasive, 
comprehensible order. 

We are never excused from searching for a mechanical expla- 
nation of any single fact (including human actions), yet at the 
same time we cannot anticipate a “Newton of a blade of grass.” 
The mechanistic theory docs not lead us from the parts which 
it investigates to the whole of its organization. This limitation 
is particularly relevant to human actions, even though they are 
in prmciple, Kant says, as predictable as astronomical events. 

The idea of formal design is of pre-eminent importance in the 
case of man, for man’s character is purposive in the sense that all 

65. First Introduction to the Critique of Judgment, II (Cassirer ed., 
V,i85). 
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parts arc to be properly subordinated to the whole; moreovg:, 
man ’s moral conduct understood as conformity with his own 
internal law transcends mechanical causality, in which causes 
are external to the acting character.®® For these reasons it is 
proper to judge man by the regulative idea of his design and 
purpose, which is moral, and we can do so without prejudice to 
a mechanistic explanation of nature. 

Because both of these ideas, purposive design and mechanism, 
function methodologically without interfering with each other, 
we see how the ends of freedom may be thought of as possible 
witiiin the system of nature. The existence of natural purposes 
in the world indicates the heuristic inadequacy of the category 
of mechanical causality. The existence of organisms does not 
prove conclusively that there is an over-all design in the world 
and that man is the purpose of creation. But it shows something 
very important about the constitution of the mind. Tltc mind, 
we are made to see, because of the nature of its operations, must 
apply the causal concept and also supplement it with the con- 
cept of purpose. 

In contrasting moral necessity as dictated by duty -with fac- 
tual necessity as determined by nature, wc contrast action as 
something -which ought to be done u’ith action as simply occur- 
ring. Bur, says Kant, it is because of the constitution of the mind 
that moral law must be represented as a command, i.c., as pre- 

66. William T. Jones, “Purpose, Nature, and the Aloral Law,'’ in 'I'hc 
Heritage of Kant (Princeton; Princeton University Press, 1939), j^p. 2:9- 
42, and Morality and Freedom in the Philosophy of Immaimel Kant (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1940), has emphasised this point. He denies 
the validity of the concept of nounienal causality and denies that the third 
Critique can bridge the gap between theory and practice by its attempted 
proof that the highest good is possible in nature. In fact, he goes further and 
says that this attempt is itself incompatible with the deepest insights of 
Kant’s system concerning the true relation between morality and nature. 
He holds that the existence of the organism permits a constitutive use of 
the category of purpose (which is, of course, denied by Kant), and that it 
supplies an analogon by which we can see the supplementation to natural 
necessity required for the achievement of the highest moral end. Air. Jones 
quite correedy sees in the organism not a natural purpose requiring a 
peculiarly transcendent cause but an objective analogon of morality itself. 
“The peculiar kind of order which distinguishes organisms from other 
natural objects,” he says, “is identical with the order which, we find, con- 
nects modve and act in morally good action and which distinguishes it 
from all other action” (Thi Heritage of Kant, p. 140). Thus freedom (but 
not freedom of choice) is found in an order of being to which mechanistic 
explanation is simply irrelevant. 
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scribing what ought to be done whether it is actually done or 
not. The necessity of dutiful action cannot be represented as a 
mode of physical being, but only as an ought-to-be; but this 
would not be so if reason alone were legislative in the world of 
appearance. For then the world of appearance would be a per- 
fect representation of reason’s practical conception of reality. 
The idea of duty is a practical conception, an ideal which would 
then have as much po^\■cr as it has “manifest authority.” The 
conflict is not bctu ccn two worlds but between two subjec- 
tively necessary modes of viewing the world. The mind is unable 
to think purposively and mechanically, or practically and theo- 
retically, at the same time. But the characteristic of the finite 
human mind should not be attributed to its objects.®'^ 

Design, or organization, wc seem to find everywhere in na- 
ture. It is the dependence of all the parts upon all the others and 
hence upon the whole. In an organism, as a natural organization, 
every part is both cause and effect of all the others. The under- 
standing, however, because its procedure is discursive, is unable 
to make theoretical use of this concept of mutuality. Under- 
standing arrit'cs at universals through particulars, thus achiev- 
ing an abstract universal from which the particulars cannot 
again be derived. Yet they seem, in the case of an organism, to 
be derived from the crincrctc universal which is the organized 
whole itself. The categories of the understanding cannot be 
formulated as rules for this kind of synthesis. We can compre- 
hend the observed dependence of part upon whole not through 
a category of purpose or wholeness— as many biologically 
oriented ^vriters on Kant have proposed— but only through a 
regulative idea, by analogy ziwth our o-a:n technique. As tech- 
nicians, we do combine parts into wholes and order means to 
ends in the light of a guiding idea, a concept of the whole. By 
analogy, u'e think of a technique of nature, as though nature 
worked for certain ends in the light of a guiding idea, i.e., as 
created or as creating ^vith a design. But in nature it is not the 
whole as such tvhich is the condition of the parts (for the parts 
are parts of physical nature and are under the condition of time 
and efficient causation) , It is rather the idea of the whole which 
conditions their relationships as we see them. Purpose, however, 
is the concept of an object so far as the concept contains the 
ground of the reality of the object itself.®® Hence the discursive 
nature of human understanding makes concrete constitutive in- 
67. Critiqtie of Judgment, I77. 68. Ibid., Introduction, IV. 
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sight into the organization of nature impossible and compels us 
to interpret design, in a merely regulative manner, as a conse- 
quence of purpose. We have, thus, only an abstract insight into 
nature’s structure, and our concrete insight into nature’s rela- 
tionships is always constituted by the category of causation in 
time. 

But it is possible to think of another kind of understanding, 
one free from human limitations, an “intuitive understanding.” 
Such an understanding would proceed from an intuition of the 
whole to its parts, thereby reversing the procedure of the human 
understanding, which can only construct a whole out of its 
parts. This superhuman understanding would, by directly in- 
tuiting wholes, see wholes as the efficient causes of parts. Our 
intuition presents us with conditioned wholes which, in the 
order of time and efficient causation, are the effects, not the 
causes, of their parts. We can think abstractly of an absolute and 
unconditioned whole, but we cannot intuit it. As our conception 
of it is abstract, U'e comprehend it only by an analogy, in which 
the concept of the whole is seen as the condition of the particular 
constellation of its parts. This is precisely what W'e mean by 
design or purpose. Therefore it lies in the’ nature of the human 
mind to think in teleological as well as in mechanical terms. The 
mechanical pattern, in M'hich the category of causality has a 
schema in time, is constitutive of the world’of experience, while 
the teleological procedure, w-ithout a temporal form, is regu- 
lative of our search for the order between various causal 
sequences. 

Freedom, like purpose, is a regulative idea. It posits a design, 
and this design does not lie in the constitution of nature. As 
purpose is regulative of our theoretical judgment, so freedom is 
regulative of practice. Purpose and freedom are not constitu- 
tive, and the world of nature is not the world of morality. But 
just as the Critique of Judgment permits us to guide our thought 
by the idea of purpose, the Critique of Practical Reason states 
as the typic of the moral law the injunction: act as though the 
moral law could become a law of nature. 

The faculty of ideas— pure reason— thus becomes practical. 
Morality and freedom are the positing of a regulative idea as an 
ideal to be achieved and the conduct of reason so as to achieve 

The regulative idea of the unconditioned condition which 
functions theoretically in the teleological judgment now be- 
comes practical. 
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That which is regulative always has direct relevance to the 
practical. All practical ideas arc regulative not merely of thought 
but of conduct. It means little or nothing to demand that the 
practical be constituti^'c— man’s reach should e.vcccd his grasp.®® 
For an intuitive understanding, design, purpose, and even free- 
dom might be constitutive categories, and they would not in the 
least conflict with the demands of mechanism. For us, there is 
an antinomy between freedom and efficient causation when 
both are taken constitutivcly, and this conflict can be resolved 
by us only by considering freedom and design to be regulative. 
The conflict holds between our diverse procedures, not in 
realit\^ 

The Critique of Judgment, Aw hile not breaking dow’n the dis- 
tinction between appearance and reality, thus points the w^ay to 
a de facto justification of the judgment of freedom. Without 
maldng freedom a category of nature, this Critique explains how 
the realm of nature is concci\'able as harmonious, or at least 
compatible, AA'ith the ends of freedom. But then there must be a 
purpose. The eighteenth-century optimists had little hesitation 
in seeing man and his welfare, considered cudemonistically, as 
this all- justifying end, for purpose was still, in principle, a con- 
stitutive concept of their co.smology. But Kant could not iden- 
tify this purpose with man as a part of nature. A regulative tele- 
ology and a formal moralit\', however, stand together: 

If things in the world, which arc dependent in their existence, need 
a supreme cause acting toward ends, then man is the final end of 
creation; for without him the chain of graduated ends would not be 
perfectlv grounded, and only in man (but in him only as subject to 
moralit}') is there unconditional legislation with respect to ends. 
This alone makes him capable of being a final end, to which all 
nature is teleologically subordinated.''® 

69. The answer to the question, “AMiat ought I to do?” “consists of one 
presupposition and one inference. The’prasupposition: It must be proved 
(and the two Critiques do prove) that the unconditioned is not impossible, 
that there is some hope of its achievement and realization, small though it 
be. For no man could knowingly and without reserve throw himself into 
something conceded impossible and indeed apodictically impossible. The 
inference: If there is the slightest hope that the Absolute can ever be real- 
ized in the intelligible world, then so act as if the maxim of your action 
should become, by your will, a law of nature” (Lucien Goldmann, Mensch, 
Gemeinschaft und Welt in der Philosophie Immanuel Kants [Zurich and 
New York: Europa Verlag, «945], pp. 173-74) • 

70. Ibid., S84. 
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It is in the light of tliis consideration that “ends that are also 
duties,” in the language of the Metaphysics of Morals, are com- 
prehensible. They are the ends of free, and therefore moral, 
beings. 

THE CHARACTER OF MAN 

Man is considered in two roles in Kant’s ethics— man as the 
moral ideal and man as an empirical character trying to achieve 
personality. Man in the first role is the archetype for man in the 
second role. Empirical man always has an obligation to respect 
personality in the former sense, to serve and promote it. 

Tiiis introduces a definitely teleological element into Kant’s 
otherwise formalistic ethics. Can this “moral purpose” be made 
consistent with Kant’s assertions that moral actions arc actions 
done without regard to ends to be achieved.^ An affirmative 
answer to this question is self-evident when it is realized that the 
idea of purpose is itself involved in the doctrine of autonomy. 

We have seen in the preceding section that purpose and free- 
dom are two aspects of a causality whicli is not mechanical. 
Rational nature exists as an end in itself, says Kant; any otiicr 
end would be heteronomous. This end is not imposed upon the 
self by an alien universe but is the very nature of the self. Tliis 
immanent teleology of moral obligation is expressed in an cai'ly 
fragment: “If there is any science man really needs, it is the one 
I teach: how he may properly fill the place assigned to him in 
creation. From it he may learn what he must be, in order to be 
a man.”'i 

But how different from the ideal of man is actual man! Man 
is a creature of needs, the satisfaction of which gives pleasure. 
This pleasure is the only natural incentive to action. Conse- 
quently, all theories of human nature which place the driving 
force of conduct in the satisfaction of needs are ultimately 
forms of hedonism. Moreover, ethical theories based on them 
are heteronomous, since they view reason at most as a guide to 
the successful attainment of the ends of desire and not as active 
on its own account. Happiness as an ideal is the satisfaction of 
all desires. Though technical imperatives can be formulated for 
the aeWevement of pleasure arising from the satisfaction of an 
immediate need, happiness is a concept of such fluctuating con- 
tent that no definite imperative can be derived from it. 

71. Fragmente aus dem Nachlasse (Kirchmann ed.), p. 323. 
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The moral law, however, lays down a rule without excep- 
tions, giving commands instead of counsels. Before its majesty 
the senses are humiliated. This humiliation awakens respect for 
the law. Respect thus functions as moral feeling. It is the sub- 
jective aspect, not the cause, of morality. It is painful as an 
arrest of the natural inclination but akin to pleasure in present- 
ing a moral goal which every man can achieve out of the inward 
resources of his rational nature, irrespective of his position in 
the world. The moral law, as a universal principle integrating 
the diverse forces in man’s nature, is the basis or what is com- 
monly called “character.” The inner form of character is vistue, 
or “the moral disposition in conflict” with tlic wayward and 
chaotic inclinations. In building liis character, man develops a 
genuine interest in his own perfection as a moral goal. This inter- 
est, combined with faith, gives strength and substance to char- 
acter by atvakening hope of the highest good in the world. 

Such are the central features of Kant’s account of human na- 
ture as presented in the works here translated and in the Meta- 
physics of MoralsfTwo criticisms of it are sufficiently important 
to require examination: that Kant’s theory does not give suffi- 
cient scope to human emotions and is “false to human nature” 
and that Kant’s supposition that all natural motivation is egoistic 
and hedonistic forces his own theory into an extreme and un- 
tenable position.^ 

It is easy to dispose of tlie first criticism, once we decide what 
is meant bv being “false to human nature.” Kant expressed his 
impatience u ith criticism of u hat ought to be in the light of 
what is when he wrote his essav On the Saying, “That May Be 
True in Theory But It Does Not Hold in Practice.” In ethics it 
is human nature itself which is on trial. When theory does not 
apply to practice, two courses are open: either we may do as the 
scientist often docs and add to our theory those special condi- 
tions which will close the gap bct\veen abstract theoretical and 
concrete empirical propositions or we may force the fact, so far 
as it is under our control, to conform to the criterion we erect. 
Naturally, if ethics has any normative function, the latter must 
be ffie procedure of the moralist. 

|rhis criticism, however, might better be rephrased as follows: 
Kant’s theory, because it is exclusively rationalistic, is not ade- 
quate to what enlightened moral persons find worthy in human 
nature. Human actions and virtues have an emotional setting 
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which is not accidental to them but constitutes a part of their 
essential character, and this is ignored by Kant. The critic can 
find evidence that seems to justify this criticism. There is a 
rigoristic “Prussian” trend in Kant’s writings and in his person- 
ality as we know it through various anecdotes. This often causes 
a modern reader to lose patience with the great philosopher, and 
it has even caused another philosopher to make an invidious 
comparison beuveen “Kantian morals” and “human morals.” 
Schiller, who knew better, satirized Kant in a verse famous as a 
paradigm of this kind of criticism: 

** “Gladly I serve my friends, but, alas, from inclination, 

And often I’m troubled because I am not good.” 

“Nothing else will do: You must try to despise them, 

And with revulsion do what Dut\' orders you.” 

Although this picture of Kant’s ethics is incomplete, it is casv 
to see how it came about. Almost everyone else at that time was 
accentuating feeling at the expense of reason in morality; Kant’s 
aim, on the contrary, was to establish reason as the exclusively 
" legislative moral faculty. Therefore, even when he acknowl- 
edged the contribution of feeling to character, it was not his 
purpose to emphasize it, and for obvious polemical reasons he 
often slighted it. Nevertheless, feeling did not cease to play a 
role in his ethics after 1770. Schilpp has adequately shown that 
in the earlier period Kant was never an uncritical disciple of the 
Shaftesbury-Hutcheson school,^- and it is equally true that in 
his later period he was not the cold thinking machine he is often 
pictured. Though he never admitted that feelings could gener- 
ate a genuine moral disposition, or desire for h^appiness could 
function as a moral motive, Kant was quite aware of the “syner- 
gistic" relationships between reason and empirical character. 
The careful reader of the works in this volume will readily per- 
ceive this, and I shall merely cite some collateral evidence from 
Kant’s other writings. 

In the 1770’s Kant wrote to Herz: “The supreme ground of 
morality must not merely allow us to reach delight; it must itself 
delight in the highest degree, for it is not just a speculative con- 
ception, but must have a moving force. Though it is indeed 
intellectual, it must have a direct relation to the basic incentives 

72. Op. cit., p. 35. 
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of the wilL”^® During the same period Kant was formulating his 
own concept of moral feeling and defined “moral incentives” as 
inclinations arising from feelings which are self-consistent and 
therefore the basis for orderly, integrated activity Such feel- 
ings might be called the material causes of morality. Alone they 
have no moral worth, but they are the material which reason 
fashions into character. 

Later, in the Critiqtie of Judgment, Kant describes and com- 
mends certain sentiments which attune man to morality, com- 
pares the “moral feeling” to the aesthetic feeling, and regards 
the beautiful as a “symbol” of the moral.'*® The Metaphysics 
of Morals, in which man as a sensuous being is always the center 
of attention, does much to counteract what is perhaps one-sided 
in the Foundations and in the second Critique, where the argu- 
ment attempts to establish an objective law valid for every 
rational being as such.'*® 

A long footnote in Religion avithin the Limits of Reason 
Alone supplies further evidence— if it is needed— that Kant’s 
refusal to place feeling in the center of ethical consideration 
does not mean that it can be disregarded. Schiller had objected 
to Kant’s rigorism and lack of emphasis on the “graceful” at- 
tributes of morality, and Kant answered that “grace” can come 
after duty but should replace it or be mixed with it as one of the 
moral motives. He then says; 

Now if one asks, What is the aesthetic character, the temperament, 
so to speak, of virtue, ti hether courageous and hence joyous or fear- 
ridden and dejected, an answer is hardly necessary. This latter slavish 
frame of mind can never occur without a hidden hatred of the law. 
And a heart which is happv in the performance of its duty (not mere- 
ly complacent in the recognition thereof) is a mark of genuineness in 
the virtuous spirit— of genuineness even in piety, which does not con- 
sist in the self-inflicted torment of a repentant sinner (a very ambig- 
uous state of mind, which ordinarily is nothing but inward regret at 
having infringed upon the rules of prudence), but rather in the firm 
resolve to do better in the future. This resolve, then, encouraged by 

73. Cassirer ed., DC, 116; Academy ed., X, 138. 

74. Reflections, Nos. 6690, 6696 (Academy ed., XDC, 134, 135). 

73. Critique of Judgment, §§86, 29, 59, etc. 

76. There is an exhaustive collection of f>assages showing the relations 
between morality and happiness, duty and inclinations, in Paton, The 
Categorical Imperative, appendix to chap. 3, pp. 55-57. 
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good progress, must needs beget a joyous frame of mind, without 
which man is never certain of having really attained a love for the 
good, i.e., of having incorporated it into his maxim.^^ 

Without being a hedonist, one cannot go further. 

The second objection to Kant’s psychology is that, as psy- 
chology, it is too narrowly hedonistic. In rightly denying the 
ethical adequacy of nonrational incentives, he came to deny to 
empirical motivation any value whatever— a mistake indicative 
of a defective theory of human desires. 

Kant’s psychology on this question, we admit, is often con- 
fusecl and occasionally wrong. To begin with, it is obvious that 
Kant has not learned the lesson Butler taught Kant’s British con- 
temporaries,"® namely, that inclinations are disinterested in re- 
spect to persons. Inclinations are, as Butler rightly saw, aimed 
simply at their own satisfaction, and u’here this primary satis- 
faction lies— in mvself or in others— is not determined by the 
nature of the particular passion but by its circumstances, its 
direction either toward myself or toward others. IThc satisfac- 
tion “belongs” to me in the sense that it is my desire which is 
satisfied, but this does not imply that it was a desire for my satis- 
faction. Rather, whatever satisfaction I get out of the action is 
due to the fact that my desire has met its satisfaction. To infer 
that the desire itself was a desire for my satisfaction simply and 
immediately is to equivocate on the term “satisfaction.” ] 

Still another equivocation is involved in the argument. “Satis- 
faction” may indicate either the fruition and fulfilment of a 
need, or it may mean simply pleasure or agreeableness. Now it 
is true that pleasure is usually associated with satisfaction in the 
former sense. When, however, it is rightly stated that satisfac- 
tion is the goal of a need or a desire and of the action they engen- 
der, it is often erroneously supposed that satisfaction is being 
taken in the second sense, and the argument for hedonism be- 
comes a tautology. In the former sense, “Satisfaction is the object 
of desire” is a definition; in the latter sense, however, it is an 
empirical proposition with little or no psychological evidence to 
support it. Yet most arguments for psychological hedonism de- 
pend upon interpreting the subject of the proposition, “Satisfac- 
tion is the object of desire,” as equivalent to pleasure. Kant him- 

77. Religion imthin the Limits of Reason Alone, p. 19 n. (Greene and 
Hudson trans.). (Italics omitted.) 

78. There is no evidence that Kant had ever heard of Joseph Butler. 
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self generally does this, and he can find no material for a precept 
which is not thus reducible to pleasure.'^® In order to break the 
bond of pleasure, therefore, he is forced entirely out of the em- 
pirical realm. 

Nowhere in Kant is there a clear-cut analysis of the pattern of 
desire. He generally argues that all principles built on empirically 
given interests are finally forms of the principle of self-love and 
one’s own happiness; but, in the light of Butler’s conclusive 
analysis, this argument must be rejected. 

However, the consequences of these errors are not such as to 
require any fundamental revision of Kant’s position as a whiole. 
Butler’s analysis may serve to refute Hobbes, but not Kant. For 
Kant’s objection to the principle of private happiness is not that 
it is selfish in a disparaging sense. It is rather that this principle 
gives no universal precepts and can furnish no transcendental 
justification to the moral imperative. The whole problem of 
selfishness lies tliis side of the essential moral question which 
Kant alone among his contemporaries was discussing. The entire 
argument on altruism versus egoism is not, according to Kant, a 
moral problem at all; at most, it belongs to casuistry. 

The same is true of the consequences of the second equivoca- 
tion. For though Kant’s argument for psychological hedonism 
as a purely descriptive theory is invalid, his rejection of empirical 
motivation in morals is not predicated upon the specific charac- 
ter of the goal, tvhether it be pleasure or satisfaction in some 
broader sense. |He rejects pleasure and the pursuit of happiness 
not because either is ordinarily immoral per se but because it lies 
beyond their pou er, as empirical, to deliver moral imperatives. 
Character built on them has no stability or dignity. With respect 
to them, man is passive, not active and free. Hence the argument 
does not concern their specific features; their empiricsd status 
condemns themj 

Such equivocations would be fatal to any ethics derived from 
natural man. But, since Kant’s ethics is not empirically derived, 
these errors do not infect the system as a whole. 


RATIONAL FAITH 

Morality stands independent in Kant’s philosophy^ The con- 
tributions made to it by theology are at most supplements. In 
establishing the principle of morality, even the “highest good”— 

79. See below, pp. 132, 151-52; cf. pp. 123 n., 220. 
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faith in which implies practical-metaphysical propositions— can 
be completely disregarded.®** 

Nevertheless, morality has metaphysical implications and at 
least one presupposition. If human reason were capable of theo- 
retical certainty in metaphysics, and were able to demonstrate 
the falsity of the collateral propositions of theology and meta- 
physics, then morality would assert its claim in vain. Reason, 
however, lacks this capacity. Its impotence seemed to some of 
Kant’s contemporaries to open the gate to irresponsible specu- 
lation. The consequence was enthusiasm, fanaticism (Schu'dr- 
merci), and superstition. “Flights of genius” start from subjec- 
tive sentiments which are inadequate to attain objective status 
even in the world of sense— let alone in the supersensuous realm 
of speculation, where, Kant says, they beat their u’ings in empty 
space.®^ Reason needs to supplement its conditional knowledge 
with unconditionally certain knowledge; this is both theoreti- 
cally®^ and practically necessary. Yet to mere theory this is im- 
possible, as the Critique of Pure Reason shows. 

Kant’s argument against both camps of his opponents— those 
who anticipated positivism and those who drew their inspiration 
from Romanticism and its cult of feeling- is found in his essav on 
What Is Orientation in Thinking? Kant shows that reason has its 
own needs independent of those of feeling and that it is able to 
satisfy them by deducing the necessity of certain a priori meta- 
physical postulates. But the crucial point of his discovery is that 
apriority extends beyond the scope of knowledge; there is a 
moral necessity in certain propositions which we cannot claim 
for them as parts of knowledge. This moral necessity is subjec- 
tive in the sense that it is not based on or directed to objects of 
knowledge but is objective in the sense that it is not restricted by 
particular conditions in any subject. 

With this concept of an a priori faith, Kant is victor over dog- 
matic theology, which claims knowledge of the supersensuous; 
over the philosophy of feeling, which bases metaphysics on our 
subjective and contingent wants; and over skepticism, which 
disclaims interest in the supersensuous. The consequences of all 

8 0. On the Saying, '‘That May Be True in Theory But It Does Not Hold 
in Practice,” I (Cassirer ed., VI, 36a; Academy ed., VIII, 280) . 

81. See below, p. 116; Critique of Pure Reason, B 9. 

82. Reason’s need to extend itself even in speculation is ultimately a prac- 
tical need. See below, pp. 1140., 225. We have already seen that all practical 
principles are regulative, not constitutive; here is the converse of that. 
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three are equally inadequate for practice and untenable in the- 
ory. We have seen that if reason could proceed in a purely specu- 
lative way, metaphysics would be merely an extension of physics, 
and freedom would be impossible. Thus dogmatic metaphysics, 
developed as a rigorous science, would destroy its chief partisans, 
the theologians. Atvare both of man’s need for metaphysics and 
of the impossibility of certainty in speculation, the philosophers 
of Storm and Stress, like practitioners of Lebensphilosophie, 
today, let the a posteriori subjective wants of men guide their 
reason. Kant refused to do this on theoretical grounds, and in 
some of the most eloquent passages of his works he points out the 
ruinous practical consequences of such a tendency. 

While rational faith is compatible with a doctrine that denies 
metaphysical knowledge, a faith conjoined to a metaphysics 
which denies the object of rational faith (as Kant holds Spino- 
zism to do) can be only an irrational faith.®* This degrades reason, 
and Kant exhorts his opponents to consider the practical and 
political consequences of their irrationalism. No duty can be 
acknowledged unless reason is legislative, and, if reason does not 
legislate, force udll replace it, nullifying the Romanticist’s sub- 
lime dreams. 

Against the skeptics, Kant’s argument is less explicit, inasmuch 
as his whole philosopliv is an examination of their limitations. 
Skepticism is a dogmatic disbelief and suffers from all the ills of 
dogmatism, in addition to those brought about by failure to seek 
unconditional certainty or to justify it where it is found in both 
science and morals. 

Against all these theories, Kant puts forward rational faith— a 
faith which demands the same degree of assent required for 
theoretical knowledge and yet avoids the speculative claims of 
those who believe metaphysics to be a theoretical science. 

The Supreme Being is the proper object of rational faith. We 
have seen already that the view that immortality is necessary to 
the highest good gave way to the belief that it is necessary to 
moralit)'^ itself. A similar development occurs later in the postu- 
late of the existence of God. This development is in the direction 
of an increasing immanence of God in the practical sphere. In the 
first Critique, Kant speaks of moral laws as commands associated 
a priori with promises and threats, an association which can 
occur only if there is a supreme intelligence as the moral gover- 

83. See below, p. 302. 
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nor of the world. And he states that to reject belief in God and 
immortality would overthrow the moral principles themselves.®^ 

In the second Critique God appears as necessary to the exist- 
ence of the stajmmm bonum. God is the being that guarantees 
happiness in proportion to virtue; and moral laws, in whose ful- 
filment lies man’s worthiness to be happy, can be looked upon as 
divine commands. Their acceptance is defined as religion. Final- 
ly, a still further revision is made in the Opus postuvium, in which 
God is identified with the moral law itself. “God is not a being 
outside me, but merely a thought in me. God is the morally prac- 
tical reason legislating for itself. Therefore there is only one God 
in me, about me, above me.”®* 

Kant was aware of the antinomic relationship between belief 
in a commanding, rewarding, and forgiving God and the auton- 
omy of the moral agent. This is undoubtedly the source of his 
final explicit rejection of any theology but a moral one and of his 
making that theology not so much an adjunct to his ethics as 
identical with it. God identified with the moral law is not the 


danger to moral autonomy that a God rewarding morality would 
be, for belief in the latter may destroy puritv of motive. 

Since it is practical and not speculative reason which finally 
warrants Kant’s use of the concept of God. theology for him can 
have no theoretical content, and religion is only the attitude of 
performing all duties as divine commands. The judgment, 
“There is a God,” is not a theoretical judgment; it is not a hy- 
pothesis in a theoretical context. It is a practical postulate, a point 
of orientation. In the ordinary sense of the word “know” wc do 


not know that it is true,®® yet there is an a priori guaranty for it. 
Nor would such knowledge, were it po.ssiblc, be desirable, for it 
would be predicated upon an extension of mere theory, of that 
aspect of mind which leads to amoral dogmatism. “Inscrutable 
wisdom” in denying us this knowledge, says Kant, “is not less 
worthy of veneration in respect to what it denies us than in what 
it has granted to us.”®'^ 

In view of these postulates which are conjoined to a denial of 


84. Critique of Pure Reason, A811-B839, A8i8-B8s6. See also Fragment 
(S674 (Academy ed., XDC, 130), which states that all duties disappear if 
there is no God, and Fragment 6858 {ibid., p. 181), which states that with- 
out religion there is no genuine incentive to morality. 

85. Kants Opus postuntum, ed. Erich Adickes (Berlin; Reuther & Reich- 
ard, 1920), p. 819. 

86. Critique of Pure Reason, A8a9-B857. 

87. See below, p. 249. 
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speculative metaphysics, attempts to label Kant’s philosophy as a 
whole should perhaps follow Richard Kroner,®*® who considers 
Kant a radical voluntarist, not simply because he made the will 
basic (as Schopenhauer and Nietzsche were to do) but because 
he made the rational will the true organ of philosophy itself. 
While other voluntarists have developed their philosophies into 
theoretical appreciations of the will, Kant places the will beyond 
all theory. In its limited function as theoretical reason it judges 
nature and attempts to judge itself; as practical reason it leaves 
this kind of understanding behind. In its true nature it acts but it 
cannot be known, for all knowledge is theoretical limitation, j 

88. Op. cit., chaps, i and iv. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF THE METAPHYSICS 
OF MORALS 

PREFACE 

* 

ANQENT Greek philosophy was divided into three science 
J\_ ^ysics, etlucs, and logi c. This division conforms perfectly 
to the nature of the subject, and one need improve on it perhaps 
only by supplying its principle in order both to insure its exhaus- 
tiveness and to define correctly the necessary subdivisions. 

All r^ional knowledge is either material, and obscryes some 
object, or'formah and is" occupied merely with the/ form of 
understanding and reason itself and with the univcrsalT rules of 
thinldn^vithout regard to distinctions between objects. Formal 
philosOTny is called logic. Material philosophy, how’ever, which 
haTtoao with definite objects and the laws to uhich they are sub- 
ject, is itself divided into two parts. This is because these liiu’s are 
either laws of nature or laws of freedom. The science of the for- 
mer is called physics and that of the latter, ethics. The former is 
also called theory of nature and the latter, theory of morals. 

Logic can have no empirical part— a part in which unis crsal 
and necessary laws of thinking would rest upon grounds taken 
from experience. For in that case it would not be lo^ic, i.c., a 
canon for understanding or reason which is valid for all thinking 
and which must be demonstrated. But, on the other hand, natural 
and moral philosophy can each have its empirical part. The for- 
mer must do so, for it must determine the laws of nature as an 
object of experience, and the latter becau.se it must determine the 
human will so far as it is affected by nature. The Ians of the 
former are laws according to which everything happens; those 
of the latter are laws according to which everything should hap- 
pen, but allow for conditions under which what should happen 
often does not. 

/■ All philosophy, so far as it is based on experience, may be 
f called empirical; but, so far as it presents its doctrines solely on 
the basis of a priori principles, it may be called pure philosophy. 
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The latter, when merely formal^ logi^ when limited to definite 
objects of understanding, it is metaphysics; ' _ 

"Tn this way there ari^s the idea of a twofold metaphysics— a 
metaphysics bf nature and a metaphysics of morals. Physics, 
therefore, will have an empirical and also a rational part, and 
ethics likewise. In ethics, however, the empirical part may be . 
called more specifically pr actic al anthropology; the rational part, 
lyorals proper. , 

All crafts, handiworks, and arts have gained by the division of 
labor, for when one person docs not do everything, but each 
limits himself to a particular job Avhich is distinguished fro^iU * 
the others by the treatment it requires, he can do it with^greiter, 
perfection and u’ith more facilitv. Where work is not thus dif- 
ferentiated and divided, where everyone is a j ack-of-all- trade s, 
the crafts remain at a barbaric level. It might be worth consider- 
ing whether pure philosophy in each of its parts does not require 
a man particularly devoted to it, and whether it would not be 
better for the learned profession as a whole to warn those whp 
are in the habit of catering to the taste of the public by mixing up 
the empirical with the rational in all sorts of proportions which 
they do not themseh-es knou' and u ho call themselves independ- 
ent thinkers (giving the name of speculator to those who apply 
themselves to the merely rational part) . This warning would be 
that they should not at one and the same time carry on two eiri- 
plbyments tvhich differ widelv in the treatnient they require, 
and for each of which perhaps a special talent is required, since 
the combination of these talents in one person produces only 
bunglers. I onh' ask u hether the nature of the science does not 
require that a careful separation of the empirical from the ra- 
tionarpaft'be made, u;ith a metaphysics of nature put before real ^ 
(empirical) phvsics and a metaphysics of morals before praptical 
anthropology. These prior sciences) must be carefully purified 
of everything empirical so that we can know how much pure 
reason can accomplish in each case and from what sources it 
creates its a priori teaching, whether the latter inquiry be con— 
ducted by all moralists (\yhose name is legion) or only by some 
^vho feel a calling to it. 

Since my purpose here is directed to moral philosophy, I nar- 
row the proposed question to this: Is it not of the utmost neces- 
sity to construct a pure moral philosophy which is completely 
freed from everything which may be only empirical and thus 

I. [Reading the plural with the .Academy ed.] 
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belong to anthropology? That there must be such a philosophy 
is self-evident from the common idea of duty and moral laws. 
Everyone must admit that a law, if it is to hold morally, i.e., as a 
ground of obligation, must imply absolute necessity; he must 
admit that the command, ‘T hou s'hal t not lie,^’ doS hot apply to 
men only, as if other rational beings had no need to observe it. 
The same is true for all other nioral laws properly so called. He 
must concede that the ground of obligation here must not be 
sought in the nature q^f man or in the circumstances in hhich lie is 
placed but sought a priori solely in the concepts of pure reason, 
and that every other precept which rests on principles of mere 
experience, even a precept which is in certain respects universal, 
so far as it leans in the least on empirical grounds (perhaps onh' 
in regard to the motive involved), may be called a practical.rulc 
but never a moral law. 

Thus not only are moral laws together with their principles 
essentially different from all practical knowledge in which there 
is anything empirical, but all moral philosophy rests solely on its 
pure part. Applied to man, it borrows nothing from kncnvlcdge 
of him (anthropology) but gives him, as a rational being, a priori 
laws. No doubt these laws require a power of judgniciit sharp- 
ened by e.\pcrience partly in order to decide in n liat cases the\' 
apply and partly to procure for them an access to man’s will and 
an impetus to their practice. For man is affected by so man\' incli- 
nations that, though he is capable of the idea of a practical pure 
reason, he is not so easily able to make it concretely effective in 
the conduct of his life. ' 

A metaphysics of morals is therefore indispen’sable, not merely 
because of motives to spcculat?'’c'dncerning the source of the 
a priori practical principles which lie in our reason, but also be- 
cause morals themselves remain subject to all kinds of corruption 
so long as the guide and st^reme norm of their correct estimation 
is lacking. For it is not sufficient to that which should be morally 
good that it conform to the law; it must be done for the sake of 
the law. Othenvise the conformity is merely contingent and 
spurious, because, though the unmoral ground may indeed now 
and then produce lawful actions, more often it brings forth un- 
lawful ones. But the moral law can be found in its purity and 
genuineness (which is the central concern in the practical) no- 
where else than in a pure philosophy; therefore, this (i.e., meta- 
physics) must lead the way, and without it there can be no moral 
philosophy. Philosophy which mixes pure principles with em- 
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pirical ones does not deserve the name, for what distinguishes 
philosophy from common rational knowledge is its treatment in 
separate sciences of what is confusedly comprehended in such 
knowledge. iVIuch less does it deserve the name of moral philos- 
ophy, since by this confusion it spoils the purity of morals them- 
selves and works contrary to its own end. 

It should not be thought that what is here required is already 
present in the celebrated W'olff’s propaedeutic to his moral phi- 
losophy, i.e., in u'hat he calls universal practical philosophy, and 
that it is not an entirely nc^\• field that is to be opened. Precisely 
because his work was to be universal practical philosophy, it de- 
duced no will of any particular kind, such as one determined 
without any empirical moti\-es but completely by a priori prin- 
ciples; in a word, it had nothing which could be called a pure 
will, since it considered only voU tiop m^gc i ^r^ l with all the ac- 
tions and conditions whicit pertain to 'it m this general sense. 
Thus his prodaedeutic differs from a metaphysics of morals in 
the same way that general logic is distinguished from transcen- 
dental philosophy, the former expounding the actions and rules 
of thinking in general, and the latter presenting tlie particular 
actions and rules of pure thinkii^, i.e., of thinking by which oB- 
jects 'are known completely a priori. For the metaphysics of 
morals is meant to investigatc'thc idea and principles of a possible 
pure will and not the actions and conditions of the human voli- 
tion as such, which are for the most part drawn from psychology. 

That in general practical philosophy law's and duty are dis- 
cussed (though improperly) is no objection to my assertion. For 
the authors of this science remain even here true to their idea of 
it; They do not distinguish the motives which are presented com- 
pletely a priori by reason alone, and which are thus moral in the 
proper sense of the word, from the empirical motives which the 
understanding by comparing experiences elevates to univ'ersal 
concepts. Rather, they consider motives without regard to the 
difference in their source but only with reference to their greater 
or smaller number (as they are considered to be all of the same 
kind) ; they thus formulate their concept of obligation, which is 
anything but moral, but which is all that can be desired in a phi- 
losophy which does not decide whether the origin of all possible 
practical concepts is a priori or only a posteriori. 

As a preliminary to a metaphysics of morals which I intend 
someday to publish, I issue these Toundatwm. There is, to be 
sure, no other foundation for such a metaphysics than a critical 
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examination of a pure practical reason, just as there is no othe^r 
foundation for metaphysics than the already publislicd critical 
examination of the pure speculative reason. But, in the first place, 
a critical examination of pure practical reason is not of such ex- 
treme importance as that of the speculative reason, because the 
human reason, even in the commonest mind, can easily be 
brought to a high degree of correctness and completeness in 
moral matters, while, on the other hand, in its theoretical but 
pure use it is entirely dialectical. In the second place, I require of 
a critical examination of a pure practical reason, it it is to be 
complete, that its unity with the speculative be subject to pre.s- 
entation under a common principle, because in the final anah'sis 
there can be but one and the same reason which must be differen- 
tiated only in application. But I could not bring this to such a 
completeness without bringing in observations of an altogether 
different kind and without thereby confusing the reader. For 
these reasons I have employed the title, Foiiiidcitions of the Meta- 
physics of Morals, instead of Critique of Pure Practical Reason. 

Because, in the third place, a metaphysics of morals, in spite of 
its forbidding title, is capable of a high degree of popularity and 
adaptation to common understanding, I find it useful to separate 
this preliminary work of laying the foundation, in order not to 
have to introduce unavoidable subtleties into the later, more 
comprehensible work. 

The present foundations, howc\cr, arc nothing more than 
the search for and establishment of the supreme principle of 
morality. This constitutes a task altogether complete in its inten- 
tion and one which should be kept separate from all other moral 
inquiry. 

Ady conclusions concerning this important question, which has 
not yet been discussed nearly enough, would, of course, be clari- 
fied by application of the principle to the whole system of moral- 
ity, and it would receive much confirmation by the adequacy 
which it would everywhere show. But I must forgo this advan- 
tage which would in the final analysis be more privately gratify- 
ing than commonly useful, because case of use and apparent 
adequacy of a principle are not any sure proof of its correctness 
but rather awaken a certain partiality which prevents a rigorous 
investigation and evaluation of it for itself without regard to 
consequences. 

I have adopted in this writing the method which is, I think, 
most suitable if one wishes to proceed analytically from common 
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knowledge to the detcraiination of its supreme principle, and 
then synthetically from the examination of this principle and its 
sources back to common knowledge where it finds its applica- 
tion. The division is therefore as follows: 

1. First Section. Transition from the Common Rational Knowledge 
of Morals to the Philosophical 

2. Second Section. Transition from the Popular Moral Philosophy to 
the Metaphysics of Morals 

3. Third Section. Final Step from the Metaphysics of Morals to the 
Critical Examination of Pure Practical Reason 


FIRST SECTION 

TRANSITION FROM THE COMMON RATIONAL 
KNOWLEDGE OF MORALS TO THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL 

N othing in the world— indeed nothing even beyond the 
world— can possibly be conceived which could be called 
gopd_vvithout qualification except a good ivill. Intelligence, wit, 
judgment, and the other talents of the mind, however they may 
be named, or courage, resoluteness, and perseverence as qualities 
of temperament arc doubtless in many respects good and desir- 
able. But tbev can become extremely bad and harmful if the 
will, which is to make use of these gifts of nature and which in its 
special constitution is called character, is not good. It is the same 
with the gifts of fortune. Pou cr, riches, honor, even health, gen- 
eral well-being, and the contentment xvith one’s condition which 
is called happine.ss malcc for pride and even arrogance if there is 
not a good xvill to correct their influence on the mind and on its 
principles of action, so as to make it univcrsallv conformable to 
its end. It need hardly be mentioned that the sight of a being 
adorned with no feature of a pure and good will vet enjoying un- 
interrupted prosperity can never give pleasure to a rational im- 
partial observer. Thus the good tvill seems to constitute the in- 
dis Dg ps'able condition.cycn of worthiness to be happy. 
ij^Some qualities seem to be conducive to this good will and can 
..radlitate its action, but, in spite of that, they have no intrinsic 
unconditional worth. They rather presuppose a good wilf^hich" 
limits the high esteem which one otherwise rightly has'for them 
add prevents their being held to be absolutely good. Aioderation 
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in emotions and passions, self-control, and calm deliberation not 
only are good in many respects but even seem to constitute a 
part of the inner worth of the person. But however uncondition- 
ally they were esteemed b)"^ the ancients, they are far from being 
good without qualification. For, without the principles of a good 
will, they can become extremely bad, and the coolness of a villain 
makes him not only far more dangerous but also more directly 
abominable in our eyes than he tvould have seemed without it. 

The good will is not good because of what it effects or accom- 
plishes or because of its adequacy to achieve some proposed end; 
it is good only because of its willing, i.c., it is good of itself. And, 
regarded for itself, it is to be esteemed incomparably higlicr than 
anything wlaich could be brought about by it in favor of any 
inclination or even of the sum total of all inclinations. Even if it 
should happen that, by a particularly unfortunate fate or by the 
niggardly provision of a stepmotherh' nature, this will sliriiild be 
wholly lacking in power to accomplish its purpose, and if_^vea 
the greatest effo rt should not avail it to achieve anything of its 
end, and if there femajned.jOLnly the good will (not as a mere wish 
~ But as the summoning of all the means input power), it would 
sparkfe'like a~)^wel wtthits own light, as something that had its 
full wo rth in Itself . Usefulness or fruitlcssncss can neither dimiii- 
iSTnoFaugmentThis worth. Its usefulness would be only its set- 
ting, as it were, so as to enable us to handle it more con\ cniently 
in commerce or to attract the attention of those who arc not yet 
connoisseurs, hut not to recommend it to those who arc experts 
or.to determine its worth. 

But there is something so strange in this idea of the absoliitQ 
worth of the v\dll alon e, in which no account is taken ofany use, 
that, notwithstanding the agreement even of common sense, the 
su.spicion must arise that perhaps only higli-flown fancy is its 
hidden basis, and that we may have misunderstood the purpose of 
nature in its appointment of reason as the ruler of our will. \A'e 
shall therefore examine this idea from this point of view. 

In the natural constitution of an organized being, i.e., one suit- 
ably adapted to life, we assume as an axiom thao'lio organ will be 
found for anyjpurpose which is not the fittest and best adapted to 
that purpose.^ow if its preservation, welfare— in a word, its 
happiness— were the real end of nature in a being having reason 
and will, then nature would have hit upon a very, poor arrange- 
ment in appointing the reason of the creature to be the executor 
of this purpose. For all the actions which the creature has to per- 
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form with this intention, and the entire rule of its conduct, would 
be dictated much more exactly by instinct, and that end would 
be far more certainly attained by instinct than it ever could be by 
reason. And if, over and above this, reason should have been 
granted to the favored creature, it would have served only to let 
it contemplate the happ}’ constitution of its nature, to admire it, 
to rejoice in it, and to he grateful for it to its beneficent cause. 
But reason would not have been given in order that the being 
shouiriubject its faculty of desire to that weak and delusive 
guidance and to meddle u ith the purpose of nature. In a word, 
nature would have taken care that reason did not break forth into 
practical use nor ha\ c tire presumption, with its w'eak insight, to 
think out for itself the plan of happiness and the means of attain- 
ing it. Nature would ha\ c taken over not only the choice of ends 
but also that of the means and with wise foresight would have 
intrusted both to instinct alone. 

And, in fact, we find that the more a cultivated reason de- 
liberately det'otes itself to the enjoyment of life and happiness, 
the more the man falls short of true contentment. From this fact 
there arises in many persons, if only they are candid enowh to 
admit it, a certain degree of misologv, hatred of reason. This is 
particularly the case \\ ith those \\ ho are most experienced in its 
use. After counting all the advantages which they draw— I will 
not say from the invention of the arts of common luxury— from 
the sciences (which in the end seem to them to be also a luxury 
of the undcrstandingH^thcv ncx erthclcss find that they have 
actually bi'ought more trouble on their shoulders instead of gain- 
ing in happiness; the\’ finallv envv, rather than despise, the com- 
mon run of incnTv ho arc better guided bv mere natural instinct 
and who do not permit their reason much influence on their con- 
duct. And we must at least admit* that a morose attitude or in- 
gratitude to the goodness unth which the world is governed is by 
no means always found among those who temper or refute the 
boasting eulogies which arc given of the advantages of happiness 
and contentment with v Inch reason is supposed to supply us. 
Rather their judgment is based on the idea of another and far 
more worthy purpose of their existence for which, instead of 
happiness, their reason is properly intended, this purpose, there- 
fore, being the supreme condition to which the private purposes 
of men must for the most part defer. 

Reason is npt, however, competent to guide the will safely 
with regard to its objects and the satisfaction of all our needs 
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(which it in part multiplies), and to this end an innate instinct 
would have led with far more certainty. But reason is given to .us 
as a practical faculty, i.e., one which is meant to have an influence 
on the will. As nature has elsewhere distributed capacities suit- 
able to the functions they are to perform, /reason’s proper func- 
tion must be to produce a will good in itself and not one good 
merely as a means, for to the former reason is absolutely essential. 
This will must indeed not be the sole and complete good but the 
highest good and the condition of all others, even of the desire for 
happiness. In this case it is entirely compatible with the Avisdom 
of nature that the cultivation of reason, a\ hich Is required for the 
former unconditional purpose, at least in this life restricts in 
many ways— indeed can reduce to lc.ss than nothing— the achieve- 
ment of the latter conditional purpose, happiness. For one per- 
ceives that nature here does not proceed unsuitably to its pur- 
pose, because reason, u hich recognizes its Iiiglicsr practical voca- ' 
tionin the establishment of a good w ill, is capable only'of a con- 
tentment of its own kind, i.e., one that springs from the attain- 
ment of a purpose, which in turn is determined by reason, c\’cn 
though this injures the ends of inclination. 

have, then, to develop the concept of a \t ill which is to be 
esteemed as good of itself without regard to anything else. It 
dwells already in the natural sound understanding and does nf)t 
need so much to be taught as only to be brought to light. In the 
estimation of the entire worth of our actions it always takes lirst 
place and is the condition of everything else. In order to show 
this, we shall take the concept of duty. It contains that of a good 
will, though w'ith certain subjective re.strictions and hindrances; 
but these are far from concealing it and making it unrccogn’iz- 
able, for they rather bring it out by contrast and make it shine 
forth all the brighter. 

I here omit all actions which are recognized as opposed to 
duty, even though they may be useful in one respect or another, 
for Avith these the question does not arise at all as to A\ hcthcr they 
may be done from duty, since they conflict A\ ith it. I also pass 
over the actions Avhich are really in'accordance A\ ith duty and th 
which one has no direct inclination, rather doing them because 
impelled to do so by another inclination. For it is easily decided 
whether an action in accord with duty is done from duty^or for 
some selfish purpose. It is far more difficult to note this difference 
when the action is in accordance with duty and, in addition, the 
subject has a direct inclination to do it. For example, it is in 
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fact in accordance with duty that a dealer should not overcharge 
an inexperienced customer, and wherever there is much business 
the prudent merchant does not do so, having a fixed price for 
everyone, so that a child may buy of him as cheaply as any other. 
Thus the customer is honestly ser\'ed. But this is far from suf- 
ficient to justify the belief that the merchant has behaved in this 
way from duty and principles of honesty. His own advantage 
required this behavior; hut it cannot be assumed that over and 
above that he had a direct inclination to the purchaser and that, 
out of love, as it were, he gave none an advantage in price over 
another. Therefore the action was done neither from duty jjor 
from direct inclination but onlv for a selfish purpose. 

On the other hand, it is a dutv to preserve one’s life, and more- 
over everyone has a direct inclination to do so. But, for that rea- 
son, the often anxious care which most men rake of it has no 
intrinsic worth, and the maxim of doing so has no moral import. 
They preserve their lives according to duty, but not from duty. 
But if adversities and hopeless sorrow completely take away the 
relish for life; if an unfortunate man, strong in soul, is indicant 
rather than despondent or dejected over his fate and wishes for 
death, and yet preserves his life without loving it and from 
neither inclination nor fear hut from dut^then his maxim has a 
moral import. 

To be kind where one can is duty, and there are, moreover, 
many persons so sympathetically constituted that without any 
motive of vanity or selfishness they find an inner satisfaction in 
spreading joy and rejoice in the contentment of others which 
they have made possible. But 1 say that, however dutiful and 
amiable it may be, that kind of action has no true moral worth. 
It is on a level with other inclinations, such as the inclination to 
honor, which, if fortunately directed to what in fact accords 
with duty and is generally useful and thus honorable, deserve 
praise and encouragement but no esteem. For the maxim lacks 
the moral import of an action done not from inclination but from 
duty. But assume that the mind of that friend to mankind was 
clouded by a sorrow of his own -which extinguished all sympatlw 
with the lot of others and that he still had the power to benefit 
others in distress, but that their need left him untouched because 
he was preoccupied with his own need. And now suppose him to 
tear himself, unsolicited by inclination, out of this dead insensibil- 
ity and to do this action only from duty and without any inclina- 
tion-then for the first time his action has genuine moral worth. 
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Furthermore, if nature has put little sympathy in the heart of a 
man, and if he, though an honest man, is by temperament cold 
and indifferent to the sufferings of others perhaps because he is 
provided with special gifts of patience and fortitude, and expects 
or even requires that others should have the same— and such a 
man would certainly not be the meanest product of nature— 
would not he find in himself a source from wliich to give himself 
a far higher worth than he could have got by having a good- 
natured temperament? This is unquestionably true e\ en though 
nature did not mahe him philanthropic, for it is just here that the 
worth of the character is brought out, which is morallv and in- 
comparably the highest of all: he is beneficent not from inclina- 
tion but from duty. 

To secure one’s own happiness is at least indirectly a duty, for 
discontent with one’s condition under pressure from manv cares 
and amid unsatisfied u ants could easily become a great tempta- 
tion to transgress duties. But, w ithout any ^■icw to duty, all men 
have the strongest and deepest inclination to happiness, because 
in this idea all inclinations are summed up. But the precept of hap- 
piness is often so formulated that it definitely thwarts some 
inclinations, and men can make no definite and certain concept 
of the sum of satisfaction of all inclinations, u’hich goes under the 
name of happiness. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that a 
single inclination, definite as to what it promises and as to the time 
at which it can be .satisfied, can outweigh a fluctuating idea, and 
that, for example, a man with the gout can choose to enjov what 
he likes and to suffer what he mav, because according to his cal- 
culations at least on this occasion he has not sacrificed the enjov- 
ment of the present moment to a perhaps groundless expectation 
of a happiness supposed to lie in health. But, even in this case, if 
the universal inclination to happiness did not determine his will, 
and if health were not at least for him a necessary factor in these 
calculations, there yet would remain, as in all other cases, a law 
that he ought to promote his happiness, not from inclination but 
from duty. Only from this law would his conduct have true 
moral worth. 

It is in this way, undoubtedly, that we should understand those 
passages of Scripture which command us to love our neighbor 
and even our enemjr, for love as an inclination cannot be com- 
manded. But beneficence from duty, also when no inclination 
impels it and even when it is opposed by a natural and uncon- 
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querable aversion, is practical love, not pathological love; it re- 
sides in the will and not in the propensities of reeling, in prin- 
ciples of action and not in tender sympathy; and it alone can be 
commanded. 

y/ [Thus the £rrt proposition of morality is that to have moral 

^worth an action must be done from duty.] The second proposi- 
tion is: An action done from duty docs not have its moral worth i 
in the purpose which is to be achieved thrc.ugli it but in the 
maxim bv' xvhich it is determined. Its moral value, therefore, does 
not depend on the reality of the object of the action but merely 
on the principle of volition by which the action is done without 
any regard to the objects of the faculty of dcsireJFrom the pre- 
ceding discussion it is clear that the purposes we may have for 
our actions and their effects as ends and incentives of the will can- 
not give the actions any unconditional and moral worth. Where- 
in, then, can tliis worth lie, if it is not in the will in relation to its 
hoped-for effect? It can lie nowhere else than in the principle of 
the will irrespective of the ends which can be realized by such 
action. For the will stands, as it were, at the crossroads halfway 
benveen its a priori principle which is formal and its a posteriori ' 
incentive Avhich is material. Since it must be determined by some-| 
thing, if it is done from duty, it must be determined by the/ 
formal principle of volition as such, since every material prin- 
ciple has been withdrawn from it. 

The third principle, as a consequence of the tw'o preceding, I 
would express as folloAvs; Duty is the necessity of an action done ' 
from respect for the laM'. I can certainly havd an inclination to 
the object as an effect of the proposed action, but I can never 
have respect for it precisely because it is a mere effect and not an 
activity of a will. Similarly, I can have no respect for any inclina- 
tion whatsoever, whether my owm or that of another; in the for- 
mer ease I can at most approve of it and in the latter I can even 
love it, i.e., see it as favorable to my own advantage. But that 
which is connected with my will merely as ground and not as 
consequence, that which docs not serve my inclination but over- 
powers it or at least excludes it from being considered in maldng 
a choice— in a word, the law ieelf— can be an object of.respect 
and thus a command. Now as an act from duty wholly excludes 
the influence of inclination and therewith every object of the 
will, nothing remains which can determine the will objectively 
except the law and subjectively except pure respect’for this prac- 
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tical law. This subjective element is the maxim* that I should fol- 
low such a law even if it thwarts all my inclinations. 

Thus the moral worth of an action does not lie in the effect 
which is expected from it or in any principle of action which has 
to borrow its motive from this expected effect. For all these 
effects (agreeableness of condition, indeed even the promotion 
of the happiness of others) could be brought about through other 
causes and would not require the will of a rational being, while 
the highest and unconditional good can be found only in such a 
will. Therefore, the pre-eminent good can consist only in the 
conception of the law in itself (which can be present only in a 
rational being) so far as this conception and not the hoped-for 
effect is the determining ground of the will. This pre-eminent i 
good, which we call moral, is already present in the person who I 
acts according to this conception, and we do not have to expect it) 
first in the result.f 

But what kind of a law can that be, the conception of whichT 
must determine the will without reference to the expected re-1 

*A maxim is the subjective principle of volition. The objective prin-v 
ciple (i.e., that which would serve all rational beings also subjectively as a\ 
practical principle if reason had full power over the faculty of desire) is 
the practical law. 

t It might be objected that I seek to take refuge in an obscure feeling 
behind the word “respect,” instead of clearly resolving the question with 
a concept of reason. But though respect is a feeling, it is not one received 
through any [outer] influence but is self-wrought by a rational concept; 
thus it differs spccificallv from all feelings of the former kind which may 
be referred to inclination or fear. What I recognize directly as a law for 
myself I recognize with respect, which means merely the consciousness of 
the submission of my will to a law without the intervention of other influ- 
ences on my mind. The direct determination of the will by the law and the 
consciousness of this determination is respect; thus respect can be regarded 
as the effect of the law on the subject and not as the cause of the law. 
Respect is properly the conception of a worth which thwarts my self-love. 
Thus It is regarded as an object neither of inclination nor of fear, though 
it has something analogous to both. The only object of respect is the law, 
and indeed only the law which we impose on ourselves and yet recognize 
as necessary in itself. As a law we are subject to it without consulting 
self-love; as imposed on us by ourselves, it is consequence of our will. In 
the former respect it is analogous to fear and in the latter to inclination. 
All respect for a person is only respect for the law (of righteousness, etc.) 
of which the person provides an example. Because we see the improve- 
ment of our talents as a duty, we think of a person of talents as the example 
of a law, as it were (the law that we should by practice become like him in 
his talents), and that constitutes our respect. All so-called moral interest 
consists solely in respect for the law. 
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suit? Undei- this condition alone the will can be called absolutel^^ 
good \\ ithtmi qualification. Since I have robbed the will of all 
impulses ^\•hich could come to it from obedience to any law, 
nothing remains to serve as a principle of the ^\'il]_exceptJiniKet- 
sa^conformiiy o f its action to law as such . T hat is, 1 should never . 
act in such a wav thaLl could nor will that mV maxim should be a ^ 
.nni v^l-cal law. conformit)' to law as such (without assuming 

any particular law applicable to certain actions) serves as the 
principle of the u’ill, and it must serve as such a principle if duty 
is not to be a vain delusion and chimerical concept. The common 
reason of mankind in its practical judgments is in perfect agree- 
ment with this and has this principle constantly in view. 

Let the question, for example, be: May I, when in distress, 
make a promise with the intention not to keep it? I easily distin- 
guish the two meanings which the question can have, viz., wheth- 
er it is prudent to make a false promise, orrvhether it confor t 
to mv dutv. Undoubtedly the former can often be the ca Ol 
though I do .see clearly that it is not sufficient merely to escr 
from the present difficultv bv this expedient, but that I ni n [ 
consider whether inconv eniences much greater than the presto I 
one may not later spring from this lie. Even with all my supposed 
cunning, the consecjuenccs cannot be so easilv foreseen. Loss of 
credit might be far more disadvantageous than the misfortune I 
now seek to avoid, and it is hard to tell whether it might not be 
more prudent to act according to a universal maxim and to make 
it a habit not to promise anvthipg without intending to fulfil it. 
But it is soon clear to me that .such a maxim is based only on au 
apprehensive concern with consequences. , 

To be truthful from dii.n~, hou ever. is an entirely differen t 
thing from being truthfuTouiTcS^ Tear of disadvantageous conse- 
quences, for in the former case the concept of the action itself 
contains a law for me, v hile in the latter 1 must fir.st look about 
to see what results for me mav be connected with it. For to de- 
viate from the principle of dutv is certainly bad, but to be un- 
faithful to mv maxim of prudence can sometimes be very advan- 
tageous to me, though it is certainly safer to abide by it. The 
shortest but most infallible way to find the answer to the ques- 
tion as to whether a deceitful promise is consistent with duty is 
to ask myself: Would I be content that my maxim (of extricating 
myself from difficulty by a false promise) should hold as a uni - 1 
versal law for myself as well as for others? And could I say to 1 
myself that everyone may make a false promise when he is in a, 
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difficulty from which he otherwise cannot escape? I immediately 
sec that 1 could A\ ill the lie but not a universal law to lie. For with 
such a law there would be no promises at all inasmuch as it 
would be futile to make a pretense of my intention in regard to 
future actions to those who would not believe this pretense or— 
if they overhastiK' did so— who would pay me back in my own 
coin. Thus my maxim would necessarily destroy itself as soon as 
' it wa^made a universal law. 

I do not, therefore, need any penetrating acuteness in order to 
discern what I have to do in order that my volition may be mor- 
allj^’^ good. Inexperienced in the course of the world, incapable 
of being prepared for all its contingencies, I only ask myself; 
Can I will that mv maxim become a universal law? If not, it must 
be rejected, not because of aiiv disad\ antage accruing to myself 
or even to others, but because it camujt enter as a principle into 
a possible universal legislation, and reason extorts from me an 
immediate respect for such legislation. I do not as vet discern on 
what it is grounded (a question the philosopher may investigate), 
but I at least understand that it is an estimation of the worth 
which far outweighs all the worth of whatever is recommended 
by the inclinations, and that the necessity of my actirtns from 
pure respec^^for the practical law constitutes duty. To duty every 
other motive must give place, because duty is the condition of a 
tvill good in itself, n'hose worth transcends everything. ’ • 
vThus within the moral knowledge of common human reason 
we have attained its principle. To be sure, common human reasom 
docs not think it abstractly in such a univensal form, but it al-| 
ways has it in view and uses it as the standard of its judgments, i 
It would I)c easy to show how common human reason, w- ith this I 
compass, knows well how to distinguish what is good, what is 
bad, and what is consistent or inconsistent with duty. Without in 
the least teaching common reason anything new, we need only to 
draw its attention to its own principle, in the manner of Socrates, 
thus showing that neither science nor philosophy is needed in or- 
der to know what one has to do in order to be honest and good, 
and even wise and virtuous. We might have conjectured before- 
hand that the knowledge of what everyone is obliged to do and 
thus also to know would be within the reach of everyone, even 
the most ordinary man. HerefWe cannot but admire the great ad- 
vantages which the practical faculty of judgment has over the 
theoretical in ordinary human understanding. In the theoretical, 
if ordinary reason ventures to go beyond the laws of experience 
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and perceptions of the senses, it falls into sheer inconceivabilities 
and self-contradictions, or at least into a chaos of uncertainty, 
obscurity, and instability. In the practical, on the other hand, the 
power of judgment first shows itself to advantage when common 
understanding excludes all sensuous incentives from practical 
laws. It then becomes even subtle, quibbling with its own con- 
science or with otlier claims to what should be called right, or 
wishing to determine correcth' for its own instruction the worth 
of certain actions. But the most remarkable thing about ordinary 
reason in its practical concern is that it may have as much hope as 
any philosopher of hitting the mark. In fact, it is almost more 
certain to do so than the philosopher, because he has no principle 
which the comiiKjn understanding lacks, while his judgment is 
easily confused b)”^ a mass of irrelev'ant considerations, so that it 
easily turns aside from the correct way. Would it not, therefore, 
be tinser in moral matters to acquiesce in the common rational 
judgment, or at most to call in philosophy in order to make the 
system of morals more complete and comprehensible and its 
rules more convenient for use (especially in disputation) than to 
steer the common understanding from its happy simplicity in 
practical matters and to lead it through philosophy into a new 
path of inquiry and instruction? 

Innocence is indeed a glorious thing, but, on the other hand, it 
is very sad that it cannot well maintain itself, being easily led 
astray. For this reason, even wisdom— u'hich consists more in 
acting than in knowing— needs science, not so as to learn from it 
but to secure admission and permanence to its precepts. Man 
feels in himself a pou'erfu! counterpoise against all commands of 
duty which reason presents to him as so deserving of respect; 
this counterpoise is his needs and inclinations, the complete satis- 
faction of \^-hich he sums up under the name of happiness. Now 
reason issues inexorable commands without promising anything 
to the inclinations. It disregards, as it tvere, and holds in contempt 
those claims u'hich are so impetuous and yet so plausible, and 
which will not allon' themselves to be abolished by any com- 
mand. From this a natural dialectic arises, i.e., a propensity to 
argue against the stern laws of duty and their validity, or at 
1^ to place their purity and strictness in doubt and, where pos- 
sible, to make them more accordant with our wishes and inclina- 
tions. This is equivalent to corrupting them in their very founda- 
tions and destroying their dignity— a thing which even com- 
mon practical reason cannot ultimately call good. 
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In this way common human reason is impelled to go outside 
its sphere and to take a step into the field of practical philosophy. 
But it is forced to do so not by any' speculative need, which never 
occurs to it so long as it is satisfied to remain merely healthy 
reason; rather, it is so impelled on practical grounds in order 
to obtain information and clear instruction respecting the source 
of its principle and the correct determination of this principle in 
its opposition to the maxims which arc based on need and inclina- 
tion. It seeks this information in order to escape from the perplex- 
ity of opposing claims and to avoid the danger of losing all 
gcmuinc moral principles through the equivocation in which it is 
easily involved. Thus when practical common reason cultivates 
itself, a dialectic surreptitiously ensues, which forces it to seek 
aid in philosophy, just as the same thing happens in the theoretical 
use of reason. In this case, as in the theoretical, it ^^•ill find rest 
only in a thorough critical examination of our reason. 


SECOND SECTION 

TRANSITION FROM THE POPULAR MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY TO THE METAPHYSICS 
OF MORALS 

I F WE have derived our earlier concept of duty from the 
common use of our practical reason, it is by no means to be 
inferred that we have treated it as an empirical concept. On the 
contrary, if we attend to our experience of the men act, we 
meet frequent and, as we ourselves confess, justified complaints 
that we cannot cite a single sure example of the disposition to act 
from pure duty'. There are also justified complaints that, though 
much may be done that accords with what duty' commands, it is 
nevertheless always doubtful whether it is done from duty, and 
thus whether it has moral worth. There have always been philos- 
ophers who for this reason have absolutely' denied the reality' of 
this disposition in human actions, attributing everything to more 
or less refined self-love. They have done so without questioning 
the correctness of the concept of morality. Rather they spoke 
with sincere regret of the frailty and corruption of human 
nature, which is noble enough to take as its precept an idea so 
worthy of respect but which at the same time is too weak to fol- 
low it, employing reason, which should legislate for human na- 
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ture, only to provide for the interest of the inclinations either 
singly or, at best, in their greatest possible harmony with one 
another. 

It is in fact absolutely impossible by experience to discern 
with complete certainty a single case in which the maxim of an 
action, however much it may conform to duty, rested solely on 
moral grounds and on the conception of one’s duty. It sometimes 
happens that in the most searching self-examination we can find 
nothing except the moral ground of duty which could have been 
powerful enough to move us to this or that good action and to 
such great sacrifice. But from this we cannot by any means Cbn- 
clude with certainty that a secret impulse of self-love, falsely 
appearing as the idea of duty, was not actually the true determin- 
ing cause of the \\ ill. For m c like to flatter ourselves with a pre- 
tended nobler motive, while in fact even the strictest examina- 
tion can never lead us entirely behind the secret incentives, for, 
when moral worth is in question, it is not a matter of actions 
which one sees but of their inner principles which one does not 
see. 

Moreover, one cannot better serve the wishes of those who 
ridicule all morality as a mere phantom of human imagination 
overreaching itself through self-conceit than by conceding to 
them that the concepts of duty must be derived only from ex- 
perience (for they are ready to believe from indolence that this 
is true of all other concepts too). For, by this concession, a sure 
triumph is prepared for them. Out of love for humanity I am 
willing to admit that most of our actions are in accordance with 
duty; but, if we look closer at our thoughts and aspirations, we 
everywhere come upon the dear self, which is always salient, and 
it is this instead of the stern command of duty (which would 
often require self-denial) which supports our plans. One neecl) 
not be an enemy of virtue, but only a cool observer who does not ' 
mistake even the liveliest aspiration for the good with its reality, 
to be doubtful sometimes ^^•hcther true virtue can really be 
found anywhere in the world. This is especially true as one’s 
years increase and the power of judgment is made wiser by ex- 
perience and more acute in observation. This being so, nothing 
can secure us against the complete abandonment of our ideas of 
duty and preserve in us a well-founded respect for its law except 
the clear conviction that, even if there never were actions spring- 
mg from such pure sources, our concern is not whether this or 
that was done but that reason of itself and independently of all 
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appearances commands what ought to he done. Our concern is 
with actions of which perhaps the world has never had an ex- 
ample, with actions whose feasibility might be seriously doubted 
by those who base everything on experience, and yet with ac- 
tions inexorably commanded by reason. For example, pure sin- 
cerity in friendship can be demanded of every man, and this 
demand is not in the least diminished if a sincere friend has never 
e.xisted, because this duty, as duty in general, prior to all experi- 
ence lies in the idea of a reason which determines the will by 
a priori grounds. 

R is clear that no experience can give occasion for inferring 
the possibility of such apodictic laws. This is especially clear 
when we add that, unless we wish to deny all truth to the concept 
of morality and renounce its application to any possible object, 
xve cannot refuse to admit that the law of this concept is of such 
broad significance that it holds not merely for men but for all 
rational beings as such; we must grant that it must be valid with 
absolute necessity and not merely under continEtent conditions 
and with exceptions. For with what right could we bring into 
unlimited respect something that might be valid only under 
contingent human conditions? And how could laws of the de- 
termination of our will be held to be laws of the determination 
of the will of a rational being in general and of ourscl\-cs in so 
far as we are rational beings, if they w'ere merely empirical and 
did not have their origin complctch’ a priori in pure, but practi- 
cal, reason? 

Nor could one give poorer counsel to morality than to attempt 
to derive it from examples. For each example of morality which 
is exhibited to me must itself have been previously judged ac- 
cording to principles of morality to see whether it is xvorthy to 
serve as an original example, i.e., as a model. By no means could 
it authoritatively furnish the concept of morality. Even the 
Holy One of the Gospel must be compared xvith our ideal of 
moral perfection before He is recognized as such; even He says 
of Himself, “Why call vc Me (Whom you sec) good? None is 
good (the archetype of the good) c.xccpt God only (Whom you 
do not see) .” But whence do xve have the concept of God as the 
highest good? Solely from the idea of moral perfection which 
reason formulates a priori and which it inseparably connects with 
the concept of a free will. Imitation has no place in moral mat- 
ters, and examples serve only for encouragement. That is, they 
put beyond question the practicability of what the law com- 
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mands, and they make visible that which the practical rule ex- 
presses more generally. But they can never justify our guiding 
ourselves by examples and our setting-aside their true original 
which lies in reason. 

/"If there is thus no genuine supreme principle of morality 
which does not rest merely on pure reason independently of all 
experience, I do not believe it is necessary even to ask whether 
it is well to exhibit these concepts generally (iw abstracto), 
which, together with the principles belonging to them, are 
established a priori. At any rate, this question need not be 
asked if knowledge which establishes this is to be distinguished 
from ordinary knowledge and called philosophical. But in our 
times this question may perhaps be necessary. For if we collected 
votes as to whether pure rational knowledge separated from all 
experience, i.c., metaphy sics of morals, or popular practical phi- 
losophy is to be preferred, it is easily guessed on which side the 
majority would stand. 

This condescension to popular notions is certainly very com- 
mendable once the ascent to the principles of pure reason has 
been satisfactorily accomplished. That w'ould mean the prior 
establishment of the doctrine of morals on metaphysics and then, 
when it is established, to procure a hearing for it through popu- 
larization. But it is extremely absurd to want to achieve popular- 
ity in the first investigation, where everything depends on the 
correctness of the fundamental principles. Not only can this pro- 
cedure never make claim to that rarest merit of true philosophical 
popularity, since there is really no art in being generally compre- 
hensible if one thereby renounces all basic insight; but it pro- 
duces a disgusting jumble of patched-up observations and half- 
reasoned principles. Shallow pates enjoy this, for it is very useful 
in everyday chitchat, while the more sensible feel confused and 
dissatisfied without being able to help themselves. They turn 
their eyes away, even though philosophers, who see very well 
through the delusion, find little audience when they call men 
away for a time from this pretended popularization in order that 
they may rightly appear popular after they have attained a defi- 
nite insight. 

One need only look at the essays on morality which that popu- 
lar taste favors. One will sometimes meet with the particular vo- 
cation of human nature (but occasionally also the idea of a 
rational nature in general), sometimes perfection, and sometimes 
happiness, here moral feeling, there fear of God, a little of this 
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and a little of that in a marv'clous mixture. However, it never 
occurs to the authors to ask whether the principles of morality 
are, after all, to be sought anywhere in knowledge of human 
nature (which we can derive only from experience). And if this 
is not the case, if the principles are completely a priori, free from 
everything empirical, and found exclusively in pure rational 
concepts and not at all in any other place, they never ask whether 
they should undertake this investigation as a separate inquiry, 
i.e., as pure practical philosophy or (if one may use a name so 
decried) a metaphysics* of morals. Thev never think of dealing 
wtth it alone and bringing it by itself to complctenc.ss and of 
requiring the public, which desires popularization, to await the 
outcome of tliis undertaking. 

But a completely isolated mctaphvsics of morals, mixed with 
no anthropolog\', no theologt', no piivsics or liypcrphv'sics, and 
even less with occult qualities (which might be called hvpophvs- 
ical), is not only' an indi.spensablc substrate of all theoretically 
sound and definite knowledge of duties; it is also a desideratum 
of the highest importance to the actual fulfilment of its precepts. 
For the pure conception of dutv and of the moral laxi’ generally, 
with no admixture of empirical inducements, has an influcnee on 
the human heart so much more powerful than all other inccn- 
tivest which mav be derived from the empirical field that reason, 
in the consciousness of its dignity, despises them and gradually 
becomes master over them. It has this influence onlv through 

* If one wishes, the pure philosophy of morals (mciaphysi'-s) can he 
distinguished from the applied (i.c., applied to human nature), just as pure 
mathematics and pure logic arc distinguished from applied niathcmacies 
and applied logic. By this designation one is immediately reminded that 
moral principles arc not founded on the peculiarities of human nature but 
must stand of themselves a priori, and that from such principles practical 
rules for every rational nature, and accordingly for man, must be derivable. 

1 1 have a letter from the late excellent SuT/.cr- in which he asks me tvhy 
the theories of virtue accomplish so little even though they contain so much 
that is convincing to reason. Mv' answer was delayed in order that I might 
make it complete. The answer is only that the teachers themselves have 
not completely clarified their concepts, and \\ hen they wish to make up 
for this by hunting in every quarter for motives to the morally good so as 
to make their physic right strong, they spoil it. For the commonest obser- 
vation shows that if we imagine an act of honesty performed with a stead- 
fast soul and sundered from all view to any advantage in this or another 
world and even under the greatest temptations of need or allurement, it far 

2. [Johann Georg Sulzer (1710-79), an important figure at the court and 
in literary circles in Berlin. Cf. Allgemeine deutschc Biographic, XXXVII, 
I44-47-] 
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reason, which thereby first realizes that it can of itself be prac- 
tical. A mixed theory of morals which is put together both from 
incentives of feelings and inclinations and from rational concepts 
must, on the other hand, make the mind vacillate between mo- 
tives which cannot be brought under any principle and which 
can lead only accidentally to the good anS often to the bad. 

From what has been said it is clear that all moral concepts 
have their scat and origin entirely a priori in reason. This is just 
as much the case in the most ordinary reason as in reason which 
is speculative to the highest degree. It is obvious that they can be 
abstracted from no empirical and hence merely contingent aJg- 
nitions. In the purity of their origin lies their worthiness to serve 
us as supreme practical principles, and to the extent that some- 
thing empirical is added to them, just this much is subtracted 
from their genuine influence and from the unqualified worth of 
actions. Furthermore, it is ei'ident that it is not only of the great- 
est necessity in a theoretical point of view when it is a question 
of speculation but also of the utmost practical importance to 
derive the concepts and laws of morals from pure reason and to 
present them pure and unmixed, and to determine the scope of 
this entire practical but pure rational knowledge (the entire 
faculty of pure practical reason) without making the principles 
depend upon the particular nature of human reason, as specula- 
tive philosophy may permit and et'en sometimes find necessary. 
But since moral laws should hold for every rational being as such, 
the principles must be derived from the universal concept of a 
rational being generally. In this manner all morals, which need 
anthropology for their application to men, must be completely 
developed first as pure philosophy, i.e., metaphysics, independ- 
ently of anthropology (a thing which is easily done in such dis- 
tinct fields of knowledge). For we know well that if we are not 
in possession of such a metaphysics, it is not merely futile to 
define accurately for the purposes of speculative judgment the 
moral element of duty in all actions wliich accord with duty, but 
impossible to base morals on legitimate principles for merely 
ordinary and practical use, especially in moral instruction; and 
it is only in this manner that pure moral dispositions can be pro- 

suipasses and eclipses any similar action which was affected in the least by 
any foreign incentive; it elevates the soul and arouses the wish to be 
able to act in this way. Even moderately young children feel this impression, 
and one should never represent duties to them in any other way. 
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duced and engrafted on men’s minds for the purpose of the high- 
est good in the world. 

In this study we do not advance merely from the common 
moral judgment (which here is very worthy of respect) to the 
philosophical, as this has already been done, but we advance by 
natural stages from a popular philosophy (which goes no further 
than it can grope by means of examples) to metaphysics (which 
is not held back by anything empirical and which, as it must 
measure out the entire scope of rational knowledge of this kind, 
reaches even ideas, where examples fail us) . In order to make this 
adtance, we must follow and clearly present the practical faculty 
qf reason from its universal rules of determination to the point 
where the concept of duty arises from it. 

Everything in nature ^\•orks according to la\\'s. Only a rational 
being has the capacity of acting according to the conception of 
laws, i.e., according to principles. This capacity is will. Since 
reason is required for the derivation of actions from laws, v'ill is 
nothing else than practical reason. If reason infallibly determines 
the will, the actions which such a being recognizes as objectively 
necessary are also subjectively neccs.sary. That is, the will is a 
faculty of choosing only that which reason, independently of 
inclination, recognizes as practically necessary, i.c., as good. But 
if reason of itself does not sufficiently determine the will, and if 
the will is subjugated to subjective conditions (certain incen- 
tives) which do not always agree with objective conditions; in 
a word, if the will is not of itself in complete accord \\ ith reason 
(the actual case of men), then the actions which are recognized 
as objectively nccc-ssary are subjectively contingent, and the 
determination of such a will according to objective laws is con- 
straint. That is, the relation of objective laws to a will which is 
not completely good is conceived as the determination of the 
will of a rational being by principles of reason to which this will 
is not by nature necc.ssarily obedient. 

The conception of an objective principle, so far as it constrains 
a will, is a command (of reason), and the formula of this coiu- 
mand is called an imperative. 

All imperatives are expressed by an “ought” and thereby indi- 
cate the relation of an objective law of reason to a will which is 
not in its subjective constitution necessarily determined by this 
law. This relation is that of constraint. Imperatives say that it 
tvould be good to do or to refrain from doing something, but 
they say it to a will which does not always do something simply 
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because it is presented to it as a good thing to do. Practical good 
is what determines the will by means of the conception of reason 
and hence not by subjective causes but, rather, objectively, i.e., 
on grounds which are valid for every rational being as such. It is 
distinguished from the pleasant, as that which has an influence 
on the will only by means of a sensation from merely subjective 
causes, which hold only for the senses of this or that person and 
not as a principle of reason which holds for everyone.* 

A perfectly good ■will, therefore, would be equally subject to 
objective lav's (of the good), but it could not be conceived as 
constrained by them to act in accord with them, because, accord- 
ing to its own subjective constitution, it can be determined to 
act only through the conception of the good. Thus no impera- 
tives hold for the divine will or, more generally, for a Imly will. 
The “ought” is here out of place, for the t'olition of itself is 
necessarily in unison u’ith the law. Therefore imperatives are ^ 
only formulas expressing the relation of objective laws of voli- ^ 
tion in general to the subjective imperfection of the will of this ; 
or that rational being, e.g., the human will. 

All im peratives command cither hypothetically or categorical- 
ly. The former present the practical necessity of a possible ac- 
tion as a means to achieving something else which one desires 
(or which one may posgibly desire). The categorical imperative 
would be one which presented an action as of itself objectively 
necessary, without regard to any other cnd.^ ' ’ 

Since every practical law presents a possible action as good 
and thus as necessarv for a subject practically determinable by 


* The dependence of the faculty of desire on sensations is called incli- 
nation, and inclination always indicates a need. The dependence of a 
contingently determinable will on principles of reason, however, is called 
interest. An interest is present only in a dependent will which is not of 
itself always in accord with reason; in the divine will we cannot conceive 
of an interest. But the human will can take an interest in something without 
thereby acting from interest. The former means the practical interest in 
the action; the latter, the pathological interest in the object of the action. 
The former indicates only the dependence of the will on principles of 
reason in themselves, while the latter indicates dependence on the prin- 
ciples of reason for the purpose of inclination, since reason gives only the 
practical rule by which the needs of inclination are to be aided. In the 
fomier case the action interests me, and in the latter the object of the 
action (so far as it is pleasant for me) interests me. In the first section we 
have seen that, in the case of an action done from duty, no regard must be 
given to the interest in the object, but merely in the action itself and its 
principle in reason (i.e., the law). 
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reason, all imperatives are formulas of the determination of 
action which is necessary by the principle of a will which is in 
any way good. If the action is good only as a means to something 
else, the imperative is hypothetical; but if it is thought of as good 
in itself, and hence as necessary in a will which of itself con- 
forms to rcaspn as the principle of this will, the imperative is 
categorical. ^ 

The imperative thus says what action possible to me would be 
good, and it presents the practical rule in relation to a U'ill which 
does not forthwith perform an action simply because it is good, 
in plrt because the subject docs not ahvavs know that the action 
is good and in part (when it docs know it) because his maxims 
can still be opposed to the objective principles of practical 
reason. 

The hypothetical imperative, therefore, sa\'s only that the 
action is good to some purpose, possible or actual. In the former 
case it is a problemati cal,^ in the latter an asscrtorical, practical 
principle. The categorical imperative, whi^rdeclarc's the action 
to be of itself objectively necessary without making any refer- 
ence to a purpose, i.e., without having any other end, holds as an 
apodictica l (practical) principle. 

*v\’e can think of that xvhich is possible through the mere pow- 
ers of some rational being as a possililc purpose of any will. As a 
consequence, the principles of action, in so far as they are 
thought of as necessary to attain a possible puipose At’hich can’bc 
achieved by them, are in realits'' infinitely numerous. All sciences 

3. [The First Introduction to the Critique of Judpnent says: “This is the 
place to correct an ertor into which I fell in the Foundations of the Meta- 
physics of Morals. After I had stated that the imperatives of prudence 
commanded only conditionally, and indeed only under tlic condition of 
merely possible, i.e., problematic, ends, I called that kind of practic;il pre- 
cept ‘problematic imperatives.’ But there is certainly a contradiction in 
this expression. I should have called them ‘technical imperatives,’ i.e., im- 
peratives of art. The pragmatic imperatives, or rules of prudence wliich 
command under the condition of an actual and even subjectively neces- 
sary end, belong also among the technical imperatives. (For what is 
prudence but the skill to use free men and even the natural dispositions and 
inclinations of oneself for one’s own designs? ) Onh' the fact that the end 
to which we submit ourselves and others, namely, oiir own happiness, does 
not belong to the mer^y arbitrary ends [which we may or may not have] 
justifies a special name for these imperatives, because the problem does 
not require merely a mode of reaching the end, as is the case with technical 
imperatives, but also requires a definition of what constitutes this end itself 
(happiness). The end must be presupposed as known in the case of 
technical imperatives” (Cassirer cd., V, 183 n.).] 
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have some practical part which consists of problems of some end 
which is possible for us and of imperatives as to how it can be 
reached. These can therefore generally be called imperatives of 
skill. Whether the end is reasonable and good is not in question 
at all, for the question is only of what must be done in order to 
attain it. The precepts to be followed by a physician in order to 
cure his patient and by a poisoner in order to bring about certain 
death are of equal value in so far as each does that which will 
perfectly accomplish his purpose. Since in early youth we do not 
know what ends mav occur to us in the course of life, parents 
seek to let their children learn a great many things and provide 
for skill in the use of means to all sorts of arbitrary ends, among 
which they cannot determine whether any one of them may 
later become an actual purpose of their pupil, though it is pos- 
sible that he may someday have it as his actual purpose. And this 
anxiety is so great that they commonly neglect to form and cor- 
rect their judgment on the worth of things which they may make 
their ends. 

There is one end, however, which we may presuppose as actual 
in all rational beings so far as imperatives apply to them, i.e., so 
far as they are dependent beings; there is one purpose not only 
which they cm have but which we can presuppose that they all 
do have by a necessity of nature. This pm’pose is happiness. The 
hypothetical imperative which represents the practical necessity 
of action as means to the promotion of happiness is an assertori- 
cal imperative. c may not expound it as merely necessary to 
an uncertain and a merely possible purpose, but as necessary to 
a purpose which we can a priori and with assurance assume for 
everyone because it belongs to his essence. Skill in the choice of 
means to one’s own highest welfare can be called prudence* in 
the narrowest sense. Thus the imperative which refers to the 
choice of means to one’s own happiness, i.e., the precept of pru- 
dence, is still only hypothetical; the action is not absolutely com- 
manded but commanded only as a means to another end. 

Finally, there is one imperative which directly commands a 

* The word “prudence" may be taken in two senses, and it may bear 
the name of prudence with reference to things of the world and private 
prudence. The former sense means the skill of a man in having an influence 
on others so as to use them for his own purposes. The latter is the ability 
to unite all these purposes to his own lasting advantage. The worth of the 
first is finally reducea to the latter, and of one who is prudent in the former 
sense but not in the latter we might better say that he is clever and cunning 
yet, on the whole, imprudent. 
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certain conduct without making its condition some purpose to be 
reached by it. This imperative is categorical. It concerns not the 
material of the action and its intended result but the form and 
the principle from which it results. What is essentially good in it 
consists in the intention, the result being what it may. This im- 
perative may be called t he imperative of _ morality. 

Volition according to these three principles is plainly distin- 
guished by dissimiliarity in the constraint to which they subject 
the will,. In order to clarify this dissimilarity, I believe that they 
are most suitably named if one says that/they arc cither rules of 
skill, counsels of prudence, or commands (laws) of morality, 
respectively. For law alone implies the concept of an uncondi- 
tional and objective and hence universally valid necessity, and 
commands are laws which must be obeyed, even against inclina- 
tion. Counsels do Indeed involve necessity, but a necessity that 
can hold onlv under a subjectively contingent condition, i.e., 
whether this or that man counts this or that as part of his happi- 
ness; but the categorical imperative, on tlie other hand, is re- 
stricted by no condition. As absolutely, though practically, nec- 
essary it can be called a command in the strict sense. Wc’ could 
also call the first imperative technical (belonging to art), the 
second pragmatic* (belonging to welfare), and the -third moral 
(belonging to free conduct as such, i.e., to morals). 

The question now arises: How are all these impcrati\ cs pos- 
sible? This question does not require an answer as to how the ac- ' 
tion which the imperative commands can be performed but 
merely as to how the constraint of the will, u hich the imperative 
expresses in the problem, can be conceived. Hou' an imperative 
of skill is possible requires no particular discussion. V^ioever 
wills the end, so far as reason has decisive influence on his action, 
wills also the indispensably necessary means to it that lie in his 
power. This proposition, in what concerns the will, is analytical; 
for, in willing an object as my effect, my causality as an' acting 
subject, i.e., the use of the means, is already thought, and the im- 
perative derives the concept of necessary actions to this end from 

• It seems to me that the proper meaning of the word “pragmatic” could 
be most accurately defined in this way. For sanctions which properly flow 
not from the law of states as necessary statutes but from provision for the 
general welfare are called pra^adc. A history is pragmadcally composed 
when it teaches prudence, i.e., instructs the world how it could provide for 
its interest better than, or at least as well as, has been done in the past. 

4. [Reading handelnde with the Academy ed.; the Cassirer ed. has: “my 
causality as that of an acting subject.”] 
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the concept of willing this end. Synthetical propositions un- 
doubtedly are necessary in determining the means to a proposed 
end, but they do not concern the ground, the act of the will, but 
only the way to make the object real. Mathematics teaches, by 
synthetical propositions only, that in order to bisect a line ac- 
cording to an infallible principle, I must make two intersecting 
arcs from each of its extremities; but if I know the proposed 
result can be obtained only by such an action, then it is an analyt- 
ical proposition that, if I fully will the effect, I must also will the 
action necessary to produce it. For it is one and the same thing to 
conceive of something as an effect which is in a certain way 
possible through me and to conceive of myself as acting in 
this way. 

If it were only easy to give a definite concept of happiness, the 
imperatives of prudence would completely correspond to those 
of skill and would be likewise analytical. For it could be said in 
this case as well as in the former that whoever wills the end wills 
(also (necessarily according to reason) the only means to it which 
are in his power. But it is a misfortune that the concept of happi- 
ness is such an indefinite concept that, although each person 
wishes to attain it, he can never definitely and self-consistently 
state what it is he really wishes and wills. The reason for this is 
that all elements which belong to the concept of happiness are 
■empirical, i.e,, they must be taken from experience, while for the 
idea of happiness an absolute Avhole, a maximum, of well-being is 
needed in my present and in every future condition. Now it is 
impossible even for a most clear-sighted and omnipotent but 
finite being to form here a definite concept of that which he real- 
ly wills. If he wills riches, how much anxiety, envy, and intrigues 
might he not thereby draw upon his shoulders! If he wills much 
knowledge and vision, perhaps it might become only an eye that 
much sharper to show him as more dreadful the evils which are 
now hidden from him and which are yet unavoidable or to bur- 
den his desires— which already sufficiently engage him— with 
even more needs! If he wills a long life, w'ho guarantees that it 
will not be long misery? If he wills at least health, how often has 
not the discomfort of the body restrained him from excesses into 
which perfect health would have led him? In short, he is not ca- 
pable, on any principle and with complete certainty, of ascertain- 
ing what would make him truly happy; omniscience would be 
needed for this. He cannot, therefore, act according to definite 
principles so as to be happy, but only according to empirical 
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counsels, c.g., those of diet, economy, courtesy, restraint, etc., 
which are shown by experience best to promote welfare on the 
average. Hence the imperatives of prudence cannot, in the strics 
sense, command, i.e., present actions objectively as practically 
necessary; thus they are to be taken as counsels {consUia) rathelj 
than as commands (praecepta) of reason, and the task of deter-j 
mining infallibly and univcrsallv what action will promote the' 
happiness of a rational being is completely unsolvablc. There can 
be no imperative which would, in the strict sense, command us 
to do what makes for happiness, because happiness is an ideal not 
of* reason but of imagination,'* depending onlv on empirical 
grounds which one would expect in vain to determine an action 
through which the totality of consequences— which is in fact 
infinite— could be achieved^/Assuming that the means to happp 
ness could be infalliblv stated, this imperative of prudence would 
be an anah'tical proposition, for it differs from the impcratii'e of 
skill onlv in that its end is gi\ en while in the latter case it is merely 
possible. Since both, however, only command the means to that 
which one presupposes, the imperative which commands the 
willing of the means to him who wills the end are both analytical. 
There is, consequently, no difficulty in seeing the possibility of 
such an imperative. 

To see how the imperative of morality is possible is, then, with- 
out doubt the only question needing an answer. It is not hypo- 
thetical, and thus the objcctivclv conceiv ed necessity cannot be 
supported by any presupposition, as was the case with the hypo- 
thetical imperatives. But it must not be overlooked that it cannot 
be shown bv anv example (i.e., it cannot be empirically .shown) 
whether or not there is such an imperative; it is rather to be sus- 
pected that all imperatives which appear to be categorical be yet 
hypothetical, but in a hidden wav. For instance, when it is said, 
“Thou shalt not make a false promise,” we assume that the neces- 
sity of this avoidance is not a mere counsel for the sake of escap- 
ing of some other evil, so that it would read, “Thou shalt not 
make a false promise so that, if it comes to light, thou ruinest thy 

5. [The distinction between happiness and pleasure, whicli Kant says the 
followers of Epicurus confused, is explained in a fragment dating back to 
about 1775: “Happiness is not something sensed but something thought. 
Nor is it a thought which can be taken from experience but a thought 
which only makes its experience possible. Not as if one had to know happi- 
ness in all its elements, but [one must know] the a priori condition by which 
alone one can be capable of happiness” (Lose Blatter [Reicke ed.], trans. 
Schilpp, in Kant's Precritical Ethics, p. 129).] 
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credit;” we assume rather that an action of this kind must be re- 
garded as of itself bad and that the imperative of the prohibition 
is categorical. But we cannot show with certainty by any exam- 
ple that the \^'ill is here determined by the law alone without any 
other incentives, even though this appears to be the case. For it is 
always possible that secretly fear of disgrace, and perhaps also 
obscure apprehension of other dangers, may have had an influ- 
ence on the will. Who can prove bv experience the nonexistence 
of a cause ■when experience shows us only that we do not per- 
ceive the cause? But in such a case the so-called moral imperative, 
w'hich as such appears to be categorical and unconditional, would 
be actuallv only a pragmatic precept which makes us attentive to 
our own advantage and teaches us to consider it. 

Thus wp shall have to investigate purely a priori the possibility 
of a categorical impcj'ati\-c, for we do not have the advantage 
that e.xperience ivould give us the reality of this imperative, so 
that the [demonstration of its] possibility would be necessary 
only for its c.xplanation and not for its establishment. In the 
meantime, this much may at least be seen: the categorical impera- 
tive alone can be taken as a practical lani', while all the others may 
be called principles of the will but not laws. This is because what 
is necessary merely for the attainment of an arbitrary purpose 
can be regarded as itself contingent, and we get rid of the precept 
once we give up the purpose, whereas the unconditional com- 
mand leaves the will no freedom to choose the opposite. Thus it 
alone implies the necessity which wc require of a lav’. 

Secondly, in the case of the categorical imperatiye or law of 
morality, the cause of difficulty in discerning its possibility is 
very weighty. This imperative is an a priori synthetical practical 
proposition,* and. since to discern the possibility of propositions 
of this sort is so difficult in theoretical knowledge, it may well be 
gathered that it will be no less difficult in the practical. 

In attacking this problem, wc will first inquire whether the 
mere concept of a categorical imperative does not also furnish 
the formula containing the proposition which alone can be a 

* I connect a priori the will, without a presupposed condition resulting 
from an inclination, with the action (though I do so only objectively, i.e., 
under the idea of a reason which would have complete power over all sub- 
jective motives). This is, therefore, a practical proposiaon which does not 
analytically derive the willing of an action from some other volition 
already presupposed (for w'c do not have such a perfect will) ; it rather con- 
nects it directly with the concept of the will of a rational being as some- 
thing which is not contained within it. 
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categorical imperative. For even when we know the formula of 
the imperative, to learn how sucfi an absolute law is possible will 
require difficult and special labors which we shall postpone to the 
last section. 

If I think of a hypothetical imperative as such, I do not know 
what it will contain until the condition is stated [under which it 
is an imperative]. But if I think of a categorical imperative, I 
know immediately what it contains. For since the imperative 
contains besides the law only the necessity of the maxim* of act- 
ing in accordance ■with this law, while tlie law contains no condi- 
tion to which it is restricted, there is nothing remaining in it ex- 
cept the universality of law as such to which the maxim of the 
action should conform; and in effect this conformity alone is 
represented as necessary by the imperati\'e.“ 

There is, therefore, only one categorical imperative. It is: Act 
only according to that maxim by which you can at the same time 
will that it should become a universal law. 

Now if all imperatives of duty can be derived from this one 
imperative as a principle, we can at least show what we under- 
stand by the concept of duty and what it means, even though it 
remain undecided whether that which is called duty is an empty 
concept or not. 

The universality of law according to which effects are pro- 
duced constitutes vffiat is properly called nature in the most gen- 
eral sense (as to form), i.e., the existence of things so far as it is 
determined by universal laws. [By analogv], then, the universal 
imperative of duty can be e.xpressed as follows: Act as though the 
maxim of y^our action were by* your will to become a universal 
law of nature. 

We shall now enumerate some duties, adopting the usual divi- 
sion of them into duties to ourselves and to others and into per- 
fect and imperfect dutics.f 

•A maxim is the subjective principle of acting and must be distinguished 
from the objective principle, i.e., the practical law. The forpicr contains 
the practical rule which reason determines according to the conditions of 
the subject (often its ignorance or inclinations) and is thus the principle 
according to ■which the subject acts. The law, on the other hand, is the 
objective principle valid for every rational being, and the principle by 
which it ought to act, i.e., an imperative. 

6. [Following reading of Cassirer ed.] 

t It must be noted here that I reserve the division of duties for a future 
Metaphysics of Morals and that the division here stands as only an arbi- 
trary one (chosen in order to arrange my examples). For the rest, by a 
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1 . A man who is reduced to despair by a scries of evils feels a 
weariness with life but is still in possession of his reason suffi- 
ciently to ask whether it would not be contrary to his duty to 
himself to take his own life. Now he asks whether the maxim of 
his action could become a universal law of nature. His maxim, 
however, is: For love of mj'self, I make it my principle to shorten 
my life when by a longer duration it threatens more evil than 
satisfaction. But it is questionable whether this principle of self- 
love could become a universal law of nature. One immediately 
sees a contradiction in a system of nature, whose law would be to 
destroy life by tlie feeling u'hose special office is to impel the iqj- 
provement of life. In this case it would not ex'ist as nature; hence 
that maxim fcannot obtain as a law of nature, and thus it wholly 
contradicts the supreme principle of all duty. 

2. Another man finds himself forced by need to borrow 
money. He xvcll knows that he will not be able to repay it, but 
he also sees that nothing will be loaned him if he does not firmly 
promise to repay it at a certain time. He desires to make such a 
jiromise, but he has enougli conscience to ask himself whether it 
IS not improper and opposed to duty to relieve his distress in such 
a way. Now, assuming he does decide to do so, the maxim of his 
action would be as foflows: When I believe myself to be in need 
of money, I will borrow money and promise to repay it, although 
I know i shall never do so. Now tliis principle of self-love or of 
his own benefit may very well be compatible with his whole fu- 
ture welfare, but the question is m hether it is right. He changes 
the pretension of self-love into a universal law and then puts the 
question: How would it be if mv maxim became a universal law? 
He immediately sees that it could never hold as a universal law of 
nature and be "consistent with itself; rather it must necessarily 
contradict itself. For the universality of a lau' tt hich says that 
anyone who believes himself to be in need could promise what he 
pleased with the intention of not fulfilling it would make the 
promise itself and the end to be accomplished by it impossible; 
no one would believe what was promised to him but would only 
laugh at any such assertion as vain pretense. 

3. A third finds in lain:iself a talent which could, by means of 

perfect duty I here understand a duty which permits no exception in the 
interest of inclination; thus I have not merely outer but also inner perfect 
duties. This runs contrary to the usage adopted in the schools, but I am 
not disposed to defend it here because it is ail one to my purpose whether 
this is conceded or not. 
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some cultivation, make him in many respects a useful man. But 
he finds himself in comfortable circumstances and prefers indul- 
gence in pleasure to troubling himself with broadening and im- 
proving his fortunate natural gifts. Now, however, let him ask 
M'hether his maxim of neglecting his gifts, besides agreeing with 
his propensity to idle amusement, agrees also with x\ hat is called 
duty. He sees that a system of nature could indeed exist in ac- 
cordance with such a law, even though man (like the inhabitants 
of the South Sea Islands) should let his talents rust and resolve to 
devote his life merely to idleness, indulgence, and propagation- 
in a word, to pleasure. But he cannot possiblv will that this should 
Ijecomc a universal law of nature or that it should be implanted in 
us by a natural instinct. For, as a rational being, he necessarily 
wills that all his faculties should be developed, inasmuch as they 
are given to him for all sorts of possible purposes. 

4. A fourth man, for whom things are going well, sees that 
others (whom he could help) have to struggle with great hard- 
ships, and he asks, “What concern of mine is it? Let each one be 
as happy as heaven wills, or as he can make himself; 1 will not 
take anything from him or even envy him; but to his welfare or 
to his assistance in time of need I have no desire to contribute.” 
If such a way of thinking were a universal latv of nature, certain- 
ly the human race could exist, and without doubt even better 
than in a state where everyone talks of sympathy and good will 
or even exerts himself occasionally to practice them while, on the 
other hand, he cheats when he can and betrays or otherwise vio- 
lates the rights of man. Now although it is possible that a uni\'er- 
sal law of nature according to that maxim could exist, it is never- 
theless impo.ssible to will that such a principle should hold every- 
where as a law of nature. For a will v'hich resolved this would 
conflict with itself, since instances can often arise in which he 
would need the love and sympathy of others, and in which he 
v'ould have robbed himself, by such a law of nature springing 
from his own will, of all hojjp of the aid he desires. 

The foregoing are a few^ the many actual duties, or at least 
of duties we hold to be real, whose derivation from the one .stated 
principle is clear. We must be able to will that a maxim of our 
action become a universal law; this is the canon of the moral 
estimation of our action generally. Some actions are of such' a 
nature that their maxim cannot even be thought as a universal 
law of nature without contradiction, far from it being possible 
that one could will that it should be such. In others this internal 
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impossibility is not found, though it is still impossible to will that 
their maxim should be raised to the universality of a law of na- 
ture, because such a will would contradict itself. We easily see 
that the former maxim conflicts with the stricter or narrower 
(imprescriptable) duty, the latter with broader (meritorious) 
duty. Thus all duties, so far as the kind of obligation (not the 
object of their action) is concerned, have been completely ex- 
hibited by these examples in their dependence on the one 
principle. 

When we observe ourselves in any transgression of a duty, we 
find that we do not actually will that our maxim should becoflie 
a universal law. That is impossible for us; rather, the contrary of 
this maxim should remain as a law generally, and we only take 
the liberty of making an exception to it for ourselves or for the 
sake of our inclination, and for this one occasion. Consequently, 
if we weighed everything from one and the same standpoint, 
nameh', reason, we ^vould come upon a contradiction in our own 
will, viz., that a certain principle is objectively necessary as a uni- 
versal law and yet subjectively does not hold universally but 
rather admits exceptions. However, since we regard our action at 
one time from the point of view of a will wholly conformable to 
reason and then from that of a will affected by inclinations, there 
is actually no contradiction, but rather an opposition of inclina- 
tion to the precept of reason {avtagonhums) . In this the univer- 
sality of the principle {iniiversaUtas) is changed into mere gener- 
ality {generalitas), whereby the practical principle of reason 
meets the maxim halfway. Although this cannot be justified in 
our own impartial judgment, it does show that we actually ac- 
knowledge the validity of the categorical imperative and allow 
ourselves (with all respect to it) only a few exceptions which 
s^em to us to be unimportant and forced upon us. 

We have thus at least established that if duty is a concept which 
is to have significance and actual legislation for our actions, it can 
be expressed only in categorical imperatives and not at all in hy- 
pothetical ones. For every application of it we have also clearly 
exhibited the content of the categorical imperative which must 
contain the principle of all duty (if there is such). This is itself 
very much. But we are not yet advanced far enough to prove 
a priori that that kind of imperative really exists, that there is a 
practical law which of itself commands absolutely and without 
any incentives, and that obedience to this law is duty. 

With a view to attaining this, it is extremely important to 
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remember that we must not let oui-selves think that the reality of 
this principle can be derived from the particular constitution of 
human nature. For duty is practical unconditional necessity of 
action; it must, therefore, hold for all rational beings (to which 
alone an imperative can apply), and only for that reason can it be 
a law for all human wills. Whatever is derived from the particu- 
lar natural situation of man as such, or from certain feelings and 
propensities, or, even, from a particular tendency of the human 
reason u'hich might not hold necessarily for the will of every 
rational being (if such a tendency is possible), can give a maxim 
valid for us but not a law; that is, it can give a subjective principle 
by which we may act but not an objective principle by which we 
would be directed to act even if all our propensity, inclination, 
and natural tendency were opposed to it. This is so far the case 
that the sublimity and intrinsic worth of the command is the bet- 
ter shown in a duty the fewer subjective causes there are for it 
and the more they are against it; the latter do not weaken the 
constraint of the law or diminish its validity. 

Here we see philosophy brought to what is, in fact, a precar- 
ious position, xvhich should be made fast even though it is sup- 
ported by nothing in either heaven or earth. Here philosophy 
must show its purity, as the absolute sustaincr of its laws, and not 
as the herald of those which an implanted sense or who knows 
what tutelary nature whispers to it. Those may- be better than no 
laws at all, but they can never afford fundamental principles, 
which reason alone dictates. These fundamental principles must 
originate entirely a priori and thereby obtain their commanding 
authority; they can expect nothing from the inclination of men 
but everything from the supremacy of the law and due respect 
for it. Otherwise they condemn man to self-contempt and 
inner abhorrence. 

Thus everything empirical is not only u'holly'^ unworthy to be 
an ingredient in the principle of morality'^ but is even highl)’^ pre- 
judicial to the purity of moral practices themselves. For, in 
morals, the proper and inestimable worth of an absolutely good 
will consists precisely in the freedom of the principle of action 
from all influences from contingent grounds which only expe- 
rience can furnish. We cannot too much or too often warn 
against the lax or even base manner of thought which seeks prin- 
ciples among empirical motives and laws, for human reason in its 
weariness is glad to rest on this pillow. In a dream of sweet 
illusions (in which it embraces not Juno but a cloud), it substi- 
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tutes for morality a bastard patched up from limbs of very dif- 
ferent parentage, which looks like anything one wishes to see in 
it, but not like virtue to anyone who has ever beheld her in her 
true form.* 

The question then is: Is it a necessary law for all rational be- 
ings that they should always judge their actions by such maxims 
that they themselves could will to serve as universal laws? If it is 
such a law, it must be connected (wholly a priori) with the con- 
cept of the will of a rational being as such. But in order to dis- 
cover this connection, we must, however reluctantly, take a step 
into metaphysics, although into a region of it different froili 
speculative philosophy, i.e., the metaphysics of morals. In a prac- 
tical philosophy it is not a question of assuming grounds for what 
happens but of assuming laws of what ought to happen even 
though it may never happen, that is to say, objective, practical 
laws. Hence in practical philosophy we need not inquire into the 
reasons why something pleases or displeases, how the pleasure 
of mere feeling differs from taste, and whether this is distinct 
from a general satisfaction of reason. Nor need we ask on what 
the feeling of pleasure or displeasure rests, how desires and in- 
clinations arise, and how, finally, maxims arise from desires and 
inclination under the co-operation of reason. For all these matters 
belong to an empirical psychology, which would be the second 
part of physics, if we consider it as philosophy of nature so far as 
it rests on empirical laws. But here it is a question of objectively 
practical laws and thus of the relation of a will to itself so far as it 
determines itself only bv reason; for everything which has a rela- 
tion to the empirical automatically falls away, because if reason 
of itself alone determines conduct, it must necessarily do so 
a priori. The possibility of reason’s thus determining conduct 
^must now be investigated. 

^TTifwill is thought of as a faculty of determining itself to ac- 
tion in accordance with the conception of certain laws. Such a 
faculty can be found only in rational beings. That which seiy^es 
the will as the objective ground of its self-determination is an 
end, and, if it is given by reason alone, it must hold alike for all 
rational beings. On the other hand, that which contains the 


* To behold viitue in her proper form is nothing else than to exhibit 
morality striked of all admixture of sensuous things and of every spurious 
adornment of reward or self-love. How much she then eclipses ever5n:hing 
which appears charming to the senses can easily be seen by everyone with 
the least effort of his reason, if it be not spoiled for all abstraction. 
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ground of the possibility of the action, whose result is an end, is 
called the means. Tlie subjective ground of desire is the incen- 
tive,'* while the objective ground of volition is the motive. Thus 
arises the distinction between subjective ends, which rest on in- 
centit'es, and objective ends, which depend on motives valid for 
every rational being. Practical principles are formal when they 
disregard all subjective ends; they are material when they have 
subjective ends, and thus certain incentives, as their basis. The 
ends which a rational being arbitrarily proposes to himself as con- 
sequences of his action are material ends and are without excep- 
tion only relative, for only their relation to a particularly con- 
stituted facultv of desire in the subject gives them their worth, 
And this worth cannot, therefore, afford any*^ universal principles 
for all rational beings or valid and necessary principles for every 
volition. That is, they cannot give rise to any practical laws. All 
these relative ends, therefore, are grounds for hypothetical im- 
peratives only’. 

But suppose that there were something the existence of which 
in itself had absolute worth, something whieh, as an end in itself, 
could be a ground of definite laws. In it and only' in it could lie 
the ground of a possible categorical imperative, i.e., of a practi- 
cal law. 

Now, I say, man and, in general, every' rational being exists as 
an end in himself and not merely' as a means to be arbitrarily' used 
by this or that will. In all his actions, whether they arc directed 
to himself or to other rational beings, he must alway's be regard- 
ed at the same time as an end. All objects of inclinations have 
only a conditional worth, for if the inclinations and the needs 
founded on them did not exist, their object u'ould be without 
worth. The inclinations themselves as the sources of needs, how- 
ever, are so lacking in absolute worth that the universal wish of 
every rational being must be indeed to free themselves complete- 
ly from them. Therefore, the worth of any' objects to be obtained 
by our actions is at all times conditional. Beings whose existence 
does not depend on our will but on nature, if they arc not rational 
beings, have only a relative worth as means and are therefore 
called “things”; on the other hand, rational beings are designated 
“persons,” b^ecause their nature indicates that they are ends in 

7 . [Triebfeder in contrast to Bewegimgsgrund. Abbott translates the 
former as “spring,” but “urge" might better convey the meaning. I foUoit 
Greene and Hudson’s excellent usage in their translation of the Relipon] 
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themselves, i.e., things which may not be used merely as means. 
Such a being is thus an object of respect and, so far, restricts all 
[arbitrary] choice. Such beings are not merely subjective ends 
u hose existence as a result of our action has a worth for us but 
are objective ends, i.e., beings whose existence in itself is an end. 
Such an end is one for which no other end can be substituted, to 
which these beings should serve merely as means. For, without 
them, nothing of absolute worth could be found, and if all worth 
is conditional and thus contingent, no supreme practical principle 
for reason could be found anywhere. 

Thus if there is to be a supreme practical principle and a cate- 
gorical imperative for the human will, it must be one that forms 
an objective principle of the will from the conception of that 
which is necessarily an end for everyone because it is an end in 
itself. Hence this objective principle can serve as a universal 
practical law'. The ground of this principle is: rational nature 
exists as an end in itself. Man necessarily thinks of his own exist- 
ence in this w'ay; thus far it is a subjective principle of human 
actions. Also every other rational being thinks of his existence 
by means of the same rational ground which holds also for 
myself;* thus it is at the same time an objective principle from 
which, as a supreme practical ground, it must be possible to 
derive all laws of the will. The practical imperative, therefore, is 
the following: Act so that you treat humanity, xvhether in your 
own person or in that of another, always as an end and never as 
a means only. Let us now sec whether this can be achieved. 

To return to our previous examples: 

First, according to the concept of necessary duty to one’s self, 
he who contemplates suicide w-ill ask himself whether his action 
can be consistent with the idea of humanity as an end in itself. 
If, in order to escape from burdensome circumstances, he de- 
stroys himself, he uses a person merely as a means to maintain a 
tolerable condition up to the end of life. Man, hoxvever, is not a 
thing, and thus not something to be used merely as a means; he 
must ahvays be regarded in all his actions as an end in himself. 
Therefore, I cannot dispose of man in my owm person so as to 
mutilate, corrupt, or kill him. (It belongs to etmes proper to 
define more accurately this basic principle so as to avoid all mis- 
understanding, e.g., as to the amputation of limbs in order to pre- 

* Here I present this proposition as a postulate, but in the last section 
grounds for it wiU be found. 
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serve myself, or to exposing my life to danger in order to save it; 
I must, therefore, omit them here.) 

Second, as concerns necessary or obligatory duties to others, 
he who intends a deceitful promise to others sees immediately 
that he intends to use another man merely as a means, without 
the latter containing the end in himself at the same time. For he 
u’hom I A\ ant to use for my own purposes by means of such a 
promise cannot possibly assent to my mode of acting against him 
and cannot contain the end of this action in himself. This conflict 
against the principle of other men is even clearer if we cite exam- 
plSs of attacks on their freedom and property. For then it is clear 
that he ■who transgresses the rights of men intends to make use of 
the person of others merely as a means, without considering that, 
as rational beings, they' must ahvavs be esteemed at the same time 
as ends, i.e., only as beings who must be able to contain in them- 
selves the end of the very same action.* 

Thirdly, with regard to contingent (meritorious) duty to 
one’s self, it is not sufficient that the action not conflict with 
humanity in our person as an end in itself; it must also harmonize 
with it. Now in humanity there are capacities for greater perfec- 
tion which belong to the end of nature with respect to humanity 
in our own person; to neglect these might perhaps he consistent 
with the preservation of humanity as an end in itself but not with 
the furtherance of that end. 

Fourthly, with regard to meritorious duty to others, the nat- 
ural end which all men have is their own happiness. Humanity 
might indeed exist if no one contributed to the happiness of 
others, provided he did not intentionally detract from it; but this 
harmony with humanity as an end in itself is only negative rather 
than positive if everyone does not also endeavor, so far as he can, 
to further the ends of others. For the ends of any person, who is 
an end in himself, must as far as possible also be my end, if that 
conception of an end in itself is to have its full effect on me. 

This principle of humanity and of every rational creature as 

** Let it not be thought that the banal "quod tibi non vis fieri, etc.” could 
here serve as guide or principle, for it is only derived from the principle 
and is restricted by various limitations. It cannot be a universal law, because 
it contains the ground neither of duties to one’s self nor of the benevolent 
duties to others (for many a man would gladly consent that others'shonld 
not benefit him, provided only that he might be excused from showing 
benevolence to them) . Nor does it contain the ground of obligatory duties 
to another, for the criminal would argue on this ground against the judge 
who sentences him. And so on. 
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an end in itself is the supreme limiting condition on freedom of 
the actions of eacli man. It is not borrowed from experience, first, 
because of its universality, since it applies to all rational beings 
generally, and experience does not suffice to determine anything 
about them; and, secondly, because in experience humanity is not 
thought of (subjectively) as the end of men, i.e., as an object 
which we of ourselves really make our end. Rather it is thought 
of as the objective end which should constitute the supreme 
limiting condition of all subjective ends, whatever they may be. 
Thus this principle must arise from pure reason. Objectively the 
ground of all practical legislation lies (according to the first prin- 
ciple) in the rule and in the form of universality, which makes it 
capable of being a la^^' (at most a natural law); subjectively, it 
lies in the end. But the subject of all ends is every rational being 
as an end in itself (by the second principle) ; from this there fol- 
lows the third practical principle of the will as the supreme con- 
dition of its harmony with universal practical reason, viz., the 
idea of the will of every rational being as making universal law.® 
By this principle all maxims are rejected which are not con- 
sistent with the universal lawgiving of will. The will is thus not 
only subject to the law but subject in such a way that it must be 
regarded also as legislative and only for this reason as being 
subject to the latv (of ^vluch it can regard itself as the author). 

In the foregoing mode of conception, in which imperatives are 
conceived universally either as conformitv to law by actions— a 
conformity which is similar to a natm'al order— or as the preroga- 
tive of rational beings as such, the imperatives e.xclude from their 
legislative authority all admixture of anv' interest as an incentive. 
They do so because they were conceived as categorical. They 
were only assumed to be categorical, however, because we had 
to make such an assumption if we wished to explain the concept 
of duty. But that there were practical propositions which com- 
manded categorically could not here be proved independently, 
just as little as it can be 'proved anytvhere in this section. One 
thing, however, might have been done: to indicate in the impera- 
tive itself, by some determination which it contained, that in voli- 
tion from duty the renunciation of all interest is the specific mark 
of the categorical imperative, distinguishing it from the hypo- 
thetical. And this is now being done in the third formulation of 
the principle, i.e., in the idea of the will of every rational being as 
a will giving universal law. A will which stands under laws can 
8. [Following the suggestion of Paton, op. cit., p. i8o.] 
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be bound to this law by an interest. But if we think of a will giv- 
ing universal laws, we find that a supreme legislating will can- 
not possibly depend on any interest, for such a dependent will 
would itself need still another law which would restrict the 
interest of its self-love to the condition that [the maxims of this 
will] should be valid as universal law. 

Thus the principle of everj' human will as a will giving uni- 
versal lau's in all its maxims* is very well adapted to being a cate- 
gorical imperative, provided it is otherwise correct. Because of 
the idea of universal lawgiving, it is based on no interest, and, 
thus of all possible imperatives, it alone can be unconditional. Or, 
better, converting the proposition: if there is a categorical im- 
perative (a lat\' for the w'ill of cverv rational being), it can only 
command that everything be done from the maxim of its will as 
one which could have as its object only itself considered as 
giving universal laws. For onK* in this case are the practical 
principle and the imperative which the will obevs unconditional, 
because the will can have no interest as its foundation. 

If we now look back upon all previous attempts x\ hich have 
ever been undertaken to discover the principle of morality, it is 
not to be wondered at that they all had to fail. Man was seen to 
be bound to laws by his duty, but it was not seen that he is sub- 
ject only to his oxvn, vet universal, legislation, and that he is only 
bound to act in accordance with his own will, which is, however, 
designed by nature to be a xvill giving universal laws. For if one 
thought of him as subject onlv to a hiw (whatever it may be), 
this necessarily implied some interest as a stimulus or compul- 
sion to obedience because the law did not arise from his will. 
Rather, his will was constrained bv something else according to 
a law to act in a certain way'^. Bv this strictly'^ necessary conse- 
quence, however, all the labor of finding a supreme ground for 
duty was irrevocably lost, and one never arrived at duty but only 
at the necessity of action from a certain interest. This might be 
his own interest or that of another, but in either case the impera- 
tive always had to be conditional and could not at all serve as a 
moral command. This principle I will call the principle of auton- 
omy of the will in contrast to all other principles which I accord- 
ingly count under heteronomy. 

The concept of each rational being as a being that must regard 

• I may be excused from citing examples to elucidate this principle, for 
those which have already illustrated the categorical imperative and its 
formula can here serve the same purpose. 
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itself as giving universal law through all the maxims of its will, 
so that it may judge itself and its actions from this standpoint, 
leads to a very fruitful concept, namely, that of a realm of ends. 

By “realm” I understand the systematic union of different 
rational beings through common laws. Because laws determine 
ends with regard to their universal validity, if we abstract 
from the personal difference of rational beings and thus from all 
content of their private ends, we can think of a whole of all ends 
in systematic connection, a whole of rational beings as ends in 
themselves as well as of the particular ends which each may ^et 
for himself. This is a realm of ends, which is possible on->the 
aforesaid principles. For all rational beings stand under the law 
that each of them should treat himself and all others never merely 
as means but in every case also as an end in himself. Thus there 
arises a systematic union of rational beings through common 
objective laws. This is a realm which may be called a realm of 
ends (certainly only an ideal), because what these laws have in 
view is just the relation of these beings to each other as ends and 
means. 

A rational being belongs to the realm of ends as a member 
when he gives universal laws in it while also himself subject 
to these laws. He belongs to it as sover^n v’hen he, as legislat- 
ing, is subject to the will of no other. Tiie rational being must 
regard himself always as legislative in a realm of ends possible 
through the freedom of the will, Avhether he belongs to it as 
member or as sovereign. He cannot maintain the latter position 
merely through the maxims of his will but only when he is a 
completely independent being Avithout need and Avith poAver 
adequate to his Avill. 

Morality, therefore, consists in the relation of every action to 
that legislation through Avhich alone a realm of ends is possible. 
This legislation, hoAvever, must be found in every rational being. 
It must be able to arise from his will, Avhose principle then is to 
do no action according to any maxim Avhich Avould be inconsis- 
tent with its being a universal laAV and thus to act only so that the 
Avill through its maxims could regard itself at the same time as 
universally lawgiving. If noAv the ma.xims do not by their nature 
already necessarily conform to this objective principle of ration- 
al beings as universally lawgiving, the necessity of acting accord- 
ing to that principle is called practical constraint, i.e., duty. Duty 
pertains not to the sovereign in the realm of ends, but rather to 
each member, and to each in the same degree. 
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The practical necessity of acting according to this principle, 
i.e., duty, does not rest at all on feelings, impulses, and inclina- 
tions; it rests merely on the relation of rational beings to one 
another, in which the will of a rational being must always be 
regarded as legislative, for otherwise it could not be thought of 
as an end in itself. Reason, therefore, relates every maxim of the 
will as giving universal laws to every other will and also to every 
action toward itself; it does so not for the sake of any other prac- 
tical motive or future advantage but rather from the idea of the 
dignity of a rational being, which obeys no law except that which 
he h’mself also gives. 

In the realm of ends, everything has cither a price or a dignity. 
Whatever has a price can be replaced bv something else as its 
equivalent; on the other hand, whatever is above all price, and 
therefore admits of no equivalent, has a dignity. 

That which is related to general human inclinations and needs 
has a market price. That which, without presupposing any 
need, accords with a certain taste, i.e., with pleasure in the mere 
purposeless play of our faculties, has an affective price. But that 
which constitutes the condition under which alone something 
can be an end in itself does not have mere relative M’orrh, i.e., a 
price, but an intrinsic worth, i.e., dignity. 

Now morality is the condition under which alone a rational 
being can be an end in itself, because only through it is it possible 
to be a legislative member in the realm of ends. Thus morality 
and humanity^ so far as it is capable of morality, alone have dig- 
nity. Skill and diligence in work have a market value; wit, lively 
imagination, and humor have an affective price; but fidelity in 
promises and benevolence on principle (not from instinct) have 
intrinsic ■worth. Nature and likewise art contain nothing which 
could replace their lack, for their worth consists not in effects 
which flow from them, nor in advantage and utility'^ which they 
procure; it consists only in intentions, i.e., maxims of the will, 
which are ready to reveal themselves in this manner through ac- 
tions even though success docs not favor them. These actions 
need no recommendation from any subjective disposition or 
taste in order that they may be looked upon with immediate 
favor and satisfaction, nor do they have need of any immediate 
propensity or feeling directed to them. They exhibit the will 
which performs them as the object of an immediate respect, since 
nothing but reason is required in order to impose them on the 
will. The will is not to be cajoled into them, for this, in the case 
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of duties, would be a contradiction. This esteem lets the worth of 
such a turn of mind be recognized as dignity and purs it infinitely 
beyond any price, with which it cannot in the least be brought 
into competition or comparison without, as it were, violating 
its holiness. 

And what is it that justifies the morally good disposition or 
virtue in making such lofty claims? It is nothing less than the 
participation it affords the rational being in giving universal laws. 
He is thus fitted to be a member in a possible realm of ends to 
which his own nature already destined him. For, as an end in him- 
self, he is destined to lie legislative in the realm of ends, free frem 
all laws of nature and obedient only to those which he himself 
gives. Accordingly, his maxims can belong to a universal legisla- 
tion to which he is at the same time also subject. A thing has no 
worth other than that determined for it by the law. The legisla- 
tion which determines all worth must therefore have a dignity, 

i.e., unconditional and incomparable worth. For the esteem, 
which a rational being must have for it, only the word “respect” 
supplies a suitable expression. Autonomy is thus the basis of the 
dignity of both human nature and every rational nature. 

The three aforementioned ways of presenting the principle of 
morality are fundamentally only so many formulas of the very 
same law, and each of them unites the others in itself. There is, 
nevertheless, a difference in them, but the difference is more 
subjectively than objectively practical, for it is intended to bring 
an idea of reason closer to intuition (by means of a certain anal- 
ogy) and thus nearer to feeling. All maxims have: 

1. A form, which consists in universality; and in this respect 
the formula of the moral imperative requires that the maxims be 
chosen as though they should hold as universal laws of nature. 

2. A material, i.e., an end; in this respect the formula says that 
the rational being, as by its nature an end and thus as an end in 
itself, must serve in every maxim as the condition restricting all 
merely relative and arbitrary ends. 

3. A complete determination of all maxims by the formula 
that all maxims which stem from autonomous legislation ought to 
harmonize with a possible realm of ends as with a realm of 
nature.* 

_ * Teleology considers nature as a realm of ends; morals regards a pos- 
sible realm of ends as a realm of nature. In the former the realm of ends 
is a theoretical idea for the explanation of what actually is. In the latter it 
is a practical idea for bringing about that which is not actually real but 
which can become real fhrough our conduct, and which is in accordance 
with this idea. 
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There is a progression here like that through the categories of 
the unity of the form of the will (its universality), the plurality 
of material (the objects, i.c., the ends), and the all-comprehen- 
siveness or totality of the system of ends. But it is better in moral 
evaluation to follow the rigorous method and to make the uni- 
versal formula of the categorical imperative the basis: Act ac- 
cording to the maxim which can at the same time make itself a 
universal law. But if one wishes to gain a hearing for the moral 
law, it is very useful to bring one and the same action under the 
three stated principles and thus, so far as possible, to bring it 
nearer to intuition. 

\Vc can now end where we starred, u'ith the concept of an un- 
conditionally good will. That will is absolutely good which can- 
not be bad, and thus it is a will x\ hose maxims, when made a uni- 
versal law. can never conflict xvith itself. Thus this principle is 
also its supreme law: Always act according to that maxim whose 
universality as a law you can at the same time will. This is the 
only condition under which a will can never come into conflict 
xvith itself, and such an imperative is categorical. Because the 
validir\’ of the will, as a uni\'cr.sal law for possible actions, has an 
analogy with the univensal connection of the existence of things 
under universal laws, which is the formal element of nature in 
general, the categorical imperative can also I)c expressed as fol- 
lows: Act according to maxims which can at the same time have 
themselves as universal laws of nature as their object. Such, then, 
is the formula of an absolutely trood will. 

Rational nature is distinguished from others in that it proposes 
an end to itself. This end would be the material of every good 
will. Since, however, in the idea of an absolutcK' good will with- 
out any limiting condition of the attainment of this or that end, 
every end to be effected must be completely abstracted (as any 
particular end would make each will only relatively good), the 
end here is not conceived as one to be effected but as an inde- 
pendent end and thus merely negatively. It is that which must 
never be acted against, and which must consequently never be 
valued as merely a means but in every volition also as an end. 
Now this end can never be other than the subject of all possible 
ends themselves, because this is at the same time the subject of a 
possible will which is absolutely good; for the latter cannot be 
made secondary to any other object without contradiction. The 
principle: Act with reference to every rational being (whether 
yourself or another) so that it is an end in itself in your maxim, is 
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thus basically identical with the principle; Act by a maxim which 
involves its own universal validity for every rational being. 

That in the use of means to cver)'^ end I should restrict my 
maxim to the condition of its universal validity as a law for every 
subject is tantamount to saying that the subject of ends, i.e., the 
rational being itself, must be made the basis of all mgxims of 
actions and thus be treated never as a mere means but as the 
supreme limiting condition in the use of all means, i.e., as an end 
at the same time. 

It follows incontestably that every rational being must be able 
to regard himself as an end in himself with reference to all lav/s 
to which he mav be subject, whatever they may be, and thus as 
giving universal laws. For it is just the fitness of his maxims to a 
universal legislation that indicates that he is an end in himself. It 
also follows that his dignity (his prerogative) over all merely 
natural beings entails that he must take his maxims from the point 
of view which regards himself, and hence also every other ra- 
tional being, as legislative. (The rational beings are, on this ac- 
count, called persons.) In this way, a world of rational beings 
(mmidiis intellifri hilts) is possible as a realm of ends, because of 
the legislation belonging to all persons as members. Consequent- 
ly, every rational being must act as if he, by his maxims, were at 
all times a legislative member in the universal realm of ends. The 
formal principle of these maxims is; So act as if your maxims 
should serve at the same time as the universal law' (of all rational 
beings) . A realm of ends is thus possible only by analogy with a 
realm of nature. The former, however, is possible only by 
maxims, i.e., self-imposed rules, while the latter is possible by 
laws of efficient causes of things externally necessitated. Regard- 
less of this difference, by analogv we call the natural whole a 
realm of nature so far as it is related to rational beings as its end; 
we do so even though the natural whole is looked at as a machine. 
Such a realm of ends would actually be realized through maxims 
whose rule is prescribed to all rational beings by the categorical 
imperative, if they were universally obeyed. But a rational being, 
though he scrupulously follow this maxim, cannot for that rea- 
son expect every other rational being to be true to it; nor can he 
expect the realm of nature and its orderly design to harmonize 
with him as a fitting member of a realm of ends which is possible 
through himself. That is, he cannot count on its favoring his 
expectation of happiness. Still the law: Act according to the 
maxims of a universally legislative member of a merely potential 
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realm of ends, remains in full force, because it commands cate- 
gorically. And just in this lies the paradox that merely the dig- 
nity of humanity as rational nature without any end or ad\ antage 
to be gained by it, and thus respect for a mere idea, should serve 
as the inflexible precept of the will. There is the further paradox 
that the sublimity and worthiness of every rational subject to be 
a legislative member in the realm of ends consists precisely in 
independence of maxims from all such incentives. Otherwise he 
would have to be viewed as subject only to the natural law of his 
needs.® Although the realm of nature as well as that of ends 
would be thought of as united under a sovereign, so that the lat- 
ter would no longer remain a mere idea but would receive true 
reality, the realm of ends would undoubtedly gain a strong urge 
in its favor, but its intriasic worth would not be augmented. 
Regardless of this, even the one and only absolute legislator 
would still have to be conceived as judging the worth of rational 
beings only bv the disinterested conduct which they prescribe 
to themselves merely from the idea [of dignity]. The e.s.sencc of 
things is not changed by their external relations, and without 
reference to these relations a man must be judged only bv what 
constitutes his absolute worth; and this is true whoever his judge 
is, even if it be the Supreme Being. .Morality is thus tlic relation 
of actions to the autonomy of the will, i.e., to pos.siblc universal 
lawgiving by maxims of the will. The action which can be com- 
patible with the autonomy of the will is permitted; tliat which 
does not agree with it is prohibited. The will W'hosc maxims 
necessarily are in harmony with the laws of autonomy is a holy 
will or an absolutely good will. The dependence of a will not 
absolutely good on the principle of autonomy (moral constraint) 
is obligation. Hence obligation cannot be applied to a holy will. 
The objective necessity of an action from obligation is called 
duty. 

From what has just been said, it can easily be explained how it 
happens that, although in the concept of duty we think of sub- 
jection to law, we do nevertheless ascribe a certain sublimit}' 
and dignity to the person who fulfils all his duties. For though 
there is no sublimity in him in so far as he is subject to the moral 
law, yet he is sublime in so far as he is legislative with reference 
to the law and subject to it only for this reason. We have also 
shown above how neither fear of nor inclination to the law is the 
incentive which can give a moral worth to action; only respect 

9. [Reading plural with Vorlander.] 
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for it can do so. Our own will, so far as it would act only under 
the condition of a universal legislation rendered possible by its 
maxims— this will ideally possible for us is the proper object of 
respect, and the dignity or humanity consists just in its capacity 
of giving universal laws, although with the condition that it is 
itself subject to this same legislation. 

THE AUTONOMY OF THE WILL AS THE SUPREjME 
PRINCIPLE OF MORALITY 

Autonomy of the will is that property of it by which it is a law 
to itself independently of any property of objects of volitiofi. 
Hence the principle of autonom)'^ is; Never choose except in 
such a way that the maxims of the choice are comprehended in 
the same volition as a universal law. That this practical rule is an 
imperative, that is, that the will of every rational being is neces- 
sarily bound to it as a condition, cannot be proved by a mere 
analysis of the concepts occurring in it, because it is a synthetical 
proposition. To prove it, we w ould have to go beyond the 
knowledge of objects to a critical examination of the subject, i.e., 
of the pure practical reason, for this synthetical proposition 
which commands apodictically must be susceptible of being 
known completely a priori. Tliis matter, however, does not be- 
long in the present section. But that the principle of autonomy, 
which is now in question, is the sole principle of morals can be 
readily shown by mere analysis of concepts of morality; for by 
this analysis we find that its principle must be a categorical im- 

f ierativc and that the imperative commands neither more nor 
ess than this very autonomy. 

THE HETERONOMY OF THE WILL AS THE SOURCE OF 
ALL SPURIOUS PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY 

If the will seeks the laxv which is to determine it anywhere else 
than in the fitness of its ma.xims to its own universal legislation, 
and if it thus goes outside itself and seeks this law in the property 
of any of its objects, heteronomy always results. For then the 
will does not give itself the law, but the object through its rela- 
tion to the win gives the law to it. This relation, whether it rests 
on inclination or on conceptions of reason, only admits of 
hypothetical imperatives: I should do something for the reason 
that I will something else. The moral, and therewith categorical, 
imperative, on the other hand, says I should act this or that way 
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even though I will nothing else. For example, the former says 1 
should not lie if 1 wish to keep my reputation. The latter says 1 
should not lie even though it would not cause me the least injury. 
The latter, therefore, must disregard every object to such an 
extent that it has absolutely' no influence on the will, so that 
practical reason (will) not merely' may minister to an interest 
not its own but rather may show its commanding authority as 
the supreme legislation. Thus, for instance, I should seek to 
further the happiness of others, not as though its realization was 
any concern of mine (whether because of direct inclination or 
of some satisfaction related to it indirectly through reason) ; 1 
should do so merely' because the maxim which excludes it from 
my duty cannot be comprehended as a universal lasv in one and 
the same volition. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ALL POSSIBLE PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY 
FOLLOWING FROM THE ASSUMED PRINCIPLE 
OF HETF.RONOMY 

Here as everyivhere in the pure use of reason so long as a criti- 
cal examination of it is lacking, human reason at first tries all 
possible wrong way's before it succeeds in finding the one true 
way. 

All principles which can be taken in this point of view' are 
either empirical or rational. The former, drawn from the prin- 
ciple of happiness, are based on physical or moral feeling; the 
latter, draAvn from the principle of perfection, are based either 
on the rational concept of perfection as a possible result or on 
the concept of an independent perfection (the will of God) as 
the determining cause of our w ill. 

Empirical principles are not at all suited to serve as the basis 
of moral latvs. For if the basis of the universality' by which they 
should be valid for all rational beings w'ithout distinction (the 
unconditional practical necessity which is thereby imposed 
upon them) is derived from a particular tendency' of human 
nature or the particular circumstance in w'hich it is found, that 
universality is lost. But the principle of one’s own happiness is 
the most objectionable of all. This is not merely because it is 
false and because experience contradicts the supposition that 
well-being is always proportional to good conduct, nor yet 
because this principle contributes nothing to the establishment 
of morality, inasmuch as it is a very different thing to make a 
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man happy from making him good, and to make him prudent 
and farsighted for his own advantage is far from making him 
virtuous. Rather, it is because this principle supports morality 
with incentives which undermine it and destroy all its sublimity, 
for it puts the motives to virtue and those to vice in the same 
p1p«;s^ teaching us only to make a better calculation while ob- 
literating the specific difference between them. On the other 
hand, there is the alleged special sense,* the moral feeling. The 
appeal to it is superficial, since those who cannot think expect 
help from feeling, even t\ ith re.spcct to that which concerns uni- 
versal lat\ s; they do so even though feelings naturally differ Sb 
infinitely in degree that they are incapable of furnishing a uni- 
form standard of the good and bad, and also in spite of the fact 
that one cannot validlv judge for others by means of Iris own 
feeling. Nevertheless, the moral feeling is nearer to nrorality 
and its dignity, inasmuch as it pays virtue the honor of ascribing 
the satisfaction and esteem for her directly to morality, and does 
not, as it M ere, say to her face that it is not her beauty but only 
our advantage M hich attaches us to her. 

Among the rational principles of morality, there is the onto- 
logical concept of perfection. It is empty, indefinite, and conse- 
quently useless for finding in the immeasurable field of possible 
reality the greatest possible sum M'hich is suitable to us; and, in 
specifically distinguishing the reality which is here in question 
from all other reality, it inevitably tends to move in a circle and 
cannot avoid tacitly presupposing the morality M'hich it ought 
to explain. Ne\'erthcless. it is better than the theological concept, 
which derives morality from a most perfect divine will. It is bet- 
ter not merely because we cannot intuit its perfection, having 
rather to derive it only’ from our own concepts of which moral- 
ity itself is foremost, but also because if we do not so derive it 
(and to do so would involve a most flagrant circle in explana- 
tion), the only remaining concept of the divine will is made up 
of the attributes of desire for glory and dominion combined 
with the aM’ful conceptions of might and vengeance, and any 
ethics based on them M ould be directly opposed to 

* I count the principle of moral feeling under that of happiness, because 
every empirical interest promises to contribute to our well-being by the 
agreeableness that a thing affords, either directly and without a view to 
future advantage or with a view to it. We must likewise, with Hutcheson, 
count the principle of sympathy with the happiness of others under the 
moral sense which he assijmed. 


system o 
morality. 
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But if I had to choose between the concept of the inoi al sense 
and that of perfection in general (neither of which at any rate 
weakens morality, although they are not capable of serving as its 
foundations), I would decide for the latter, because it preserves 
the indefinite idea (of a will good in itself) free from corruption 
until it can be more narrowly defined. It at least ^\•ithdra\vs the 
decision of the question from sensibility and brings it to the court 
of pure reason, although it docs not even here decide the question. 

For the rest, I think that I may be excused from a Icngthy 
refutation of all these doctrines. It is so easy, and presumably so 
Well understood even by those whose office requires them to 
decide for one of these theories (since tlic hearers would not 
tolerate suspension of judgment), that such a refutation would 
be only superfluous work. What interests us marc, however, is 
to know that all these principles set up nothing other than the 
heteronomv of the will as the first i>:round of morality and thus 
necessarily miss their aim. 

In every case in which an object of the will must be assumed 
as prescribing the rule ^vhich is to determine the ^\dll, the rule is 
nothing else but heteronomy. The imperative in this case is con- 
ditional stating that if or because one wills this object, one 
should act thus or so. Therefore the imperative can never com- 
mand morally, that is, categorically. The object may determine 
the will by means of inclination, as in the principle of one’s own 
happiness, or by means of reason directed to objects of our pos- 
sible vohtion in general, as in the principle of perfection; but the 
will in these cases never determines itself directly bv the con- 
ception of the action itself but only by the incentii e which the 
foreseen result of the action incites in the will— that is, “I ought 
to do something because I will something else.” And here still 
another law must be assumed in my person as the basis of this 
imperative; it wmuld be a law by which I would nccessarilv will 
that other thing; but this law would again require an imperative 
to restrict this maxim. Since the conception of an object com- 
mensurate to our po\\’cr incites in the will an impulse according 
to the natural characteristic of our person, tin’s impulse belongs 
to the nature of the subject (either to the sensibility, i.e., inclina- 
tion and taste, or to understanding and reason which faculties, 
according to the particular constitution of their nature, take 
pleasure in exercising themselves on an object). If follows that 
It would be really natmre that would give the law. As a law of na- 
ture, known and proved by experience, it would be contingent 
and therefore unfit to be an apodictical practical rule such as the 
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moral rule must be. Such a law always represents heteronomy of 
the will; the will does not give itself the law, but an external 
impulse gives it to the will according to the nature of the subject 
which is adapted to receive it. 

The absolutely good will, the principle of which must be a 
categorical imperative, is thus undetermined with reference to 
any objects. It contains only the form of volition in general, and 
this form is autonomy. That is, the capability of the maxims of 
every good will to make themselves universal laws is itself the 
sole law which the will of every rational being imposes on itself, 
and it docs not need to support this on any incentive or interest?. 

How such a synthetical practical a priori proposition is pos- 
sible and why it is necessary is a problem whose solution does not 
lie w'ithin the boundaries of the metaphysics of morals. More- 
over, W'e have not here affirmed its truth, and even less professed 
to command a proof of it. Wc showed only through the develop- 
ment of the universally received concept of morals that auton- 
omy of the will is unavoidably connected with it, or rather that 
it is its foundation. Whoever, therefore, holds morality to be 
something real and not a chimerical idea without truth must also 
concede its principle wliich has been adduced here. Consequent- 
ly, this section was merely analytical, like the first. To prove that 
morality is not a mere phantom' of the mind— and if the categori- 
cal imperative, and with it the autonomy of the will, is true and 
absolutely necessary as an a priori principle, it follows that it is 
no phantom— requires that a synthetical use of pure practical 
reason is possible. But we must not venture on this proof with- 
out first making a critical examination of this faculty of reason. 
In the last section we shall give the principal features of such an 
examination that will be sufficient for our purpose. 

THIRD SECTION 

TRANSITION FROM THE METAPHYSICS OF MORALS 
TO THE CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 
PURE PRACTICAL REASON 

THE CONCEPT OF FREEDOM IS THE KEY TO THE EXPLANATION 
OF THE AUTONOMY OF THE WILL 

AS WILL is a kind of causality of living beings so far as they 
are rational, freedom would be that property of this cau- 
sality by which it can be effective independently of foreign 
causes determining it, jhst as natural necessity is the property of 
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the causality of all irrational beings by which they are deter- 
mined to activity by the influence of foreign causes. 

The preceding definition of freedom is negative and therefore 
affords no insight into its essence. But a positive concept of free- 
dom flows from it which is so much the richer and more fruitful. 
Since the concept of a causality entails that of laws according to 
which something, i.e., the effect, must be cstablislied tlirough 
something else which we call cause, it follows that freedom is 
by no means latvless even though it is not a property of the w ill 
according to laAS’s of nature. Rather, it must be a causality ac- 
cording to immutable laws, but of a peculiar kind. Otherwise a 
free will would be an absurdity. Natural necessity is, as we have 
seen, a heteronomy of efficient causes, for every effect is possible 
only according to the law that something else determines the 
efiicient cause to its causality. What else, then, can the freedom 
of the will be but autonomy, i.e., the property of the will to be 
a law to itself? The proposition that the will is a law to itself in 
all its actions, however, only expresses the principle that wc 
should act according to no other maxim than that which can also 
have itself as a universal law for its object. And this is just the 
formula of the categorical imperative and the principle of moral- 
ity. Therefore a free Avill ancl a will under moral laws are identi- 
cal. 

Thus if freedom of the uill is presupposed, morality to- 
gether with its principle follows from it bv the mere analysis of 
its concept. But the principle is nevertheless a synthetical propo- 
sition; an absolutely good will is one u hosc maxim can always 
include itself as a universal law. It is synthetical because by 
analysis of the concept of an absolutely' good will that property 
of the maxim cannot be found. Such symthetical propositions, 
however, are possible only by the fact that both cognitions are 
connected through their union with a third in which both of 
them are to be found. The positive concept of freedom furnishes 
this third cognition, which cannot be, as in the case of physical 
causes, the nature of the sensuous world, in the concept of which 
we find conjoined the concepts of something as cause in relation 
to something else as effect. We cannot yet show directly what 
this third cognition is to which freedom directs us and of which 
we have an a priori idea, nor can we explain the deduction of the 
concept of freedom from pure practical reason and therewith 
the possibility of a categorical imperative. For this some further 
preparation is needed. 
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FREEDOM MUST BE PRESUPPOSED AS THE PROPERTY OF 
THE WILL OF ALL RATIONAL BEINGS 

It is not enough to ascribe freedom to our will, on any grounds 
whatever, if we do not also have sufficient grounds for attribut- 
ing it to all rational beings. For since morality serves as a law for 
us only as rational beings, morality must hold valid for all rational 
beings, and since it must be derived exclusively from the prop- 
erty of freedom, freedom as the property of the will of all 
rational beings must he demonstrated. And it does not suffice to 
prove it from certain alleged experiences of human naturp 
(which is indeed impossible, as it can be proved only a priori), 
but we must prove it as belonging generally to the activity of 
rational beings endowed with a will. Now I say that every being 
which cannot act otherwise than under the idea of freedom is 
thereby really free in a practical respect. That is to say, all laws 
which are inseparably bound with freedom hold for it just as if 
its u’ill were proved free in itself by theoretical philosophy.* 
Now I affirm that we must necessarily grant that every rational 
being who has a will also has the idea of freedom and that it acts 
only under this idea. For in such a being we think of a reason 
which is practical, i.e., a reason which has causality with respect 
to its objects. Now we cannot conceive of a reason which con- 
sciously responds to a bidding from the outside with respect to 
its judgments, for then the subject would attribute the deter- 
mination of its power of judgment not to reason but to an im- 
pulse. Reason must regard itself as the author of its principles, 
independently of foreign influences; consequently, as practical 
reason or as the wdll of a rational being, it must regard itself as 
free. That is to say, the will of a rational being can be a will of its 
own only under the idea of freedom, and therefore in a practical 
point of view such a will must be ascribed to all rational beings. 

OF THE IN I EUEST ATT.ACHING TO THE 
IDEAS OE MOR.^LITY 

We have finally reduced the definite concept of morality to 
the idea of freedom, but Ave could not prove freedom to be real 

• I follow this method of assuming that freedom only ideally assumed 
by rational beings as the basis of their actions is sufficient to our purpose, 
because 1 wish to avoid having to prove freedom also in its theoretical 
aspect. For if the latter is left unproved, the laws which would obligate a 
being who was really free would hold for a being who cannot act except 
under the idea of his own freedom. Thus we can escape here from the onus 
which presses on the theory. 
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in ourselves and in human nature. We only saw that we must 
presuppose it if we would think of a being as rational and con- 
scious of his causality with respect to actions, that is, as endowed 
with a will; and so wc find that on the very same grounds we 
must ascribe to each being endou ed w'ith reason and will the 
propertj^ of determining himself to action under tlie idea of 
freedom. 

From presupposing this idea [of freedom] there followed also 
consciousness of a law to act so that the subjective principles of 
actions, i.e., maxims, in every instance must be so chosen that 
they can hold also as objective, i.e., universal, principles, and 
thus can serve as principles for tire universal laws r\'c give. But 
why should I subject myself as a rational being, and thereby all 
other beings endowed rvith reason, to this law? I will admit that 
no interest impels me to do so, for that would then give no cate- 
gorical imperative. But I must nevertheless take an interest in it 
and sec how it comes about, for this “ought'’ is properly a 
“would” that is valid for every rational being provided reason 
is practical for him without hindrance [i.e., exclusively de- 
termined his action]. For beings who like ourselves are affected 
by the senses as incentives different from reason and who do not 
always do that which reason for itself alone would liave done, 
that necessity of action is expressed only as an “ought.” The sub- 
jective necessity is thus distinguished from the objective. 

It therefore seems that the moral lay’, i.e., the principle of the 
autonomy of the will, is, properly speaking, only presupposed 
in the idea of freedom, as if wc could not prove its reality and 
objective necessity by itself. Even if that were so, we would hai e 
still gained something because we would at least ha\ c defined 
the genuine principle more accurately than had been done be- 
fore. But with regard to its validitv* and to the practical necessity 
of subjection to it, wc would not have advanced a single step, 
for we could give no satisfactory answer to anyone who asked 
us why the universality of our maxim as of a law had to be the 
restricting condition of our action. c could not tell on what 
is based the worth xve ascribe to actions of this kind— a worth so 
great that there can be no higher interest, nor could we tell how 
it happens that man believes it is only through this that he feels 
his own personal worth, in contrast to which the worth of a 
pleasant or unpleasant condition is to be regarded as nothing. 

We do find sometimes that we can take an interest in a personal 
quality which involves no [personal] interest in any [external] 
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condition, provided only that [possession of] this quality makes 
us capable of participating in the [desired] condition in case 
reason were to effect the allotment of it. That is, mere worthi- 
ness to be happy even without the motive of participating in it 
can interest of itself. But this judgment is in fact only the effect 
of the already assumed importance of moral laws (if by the idea 
of freedom we detach ourselves from every empirical interest). 
But that we ought to detach ourselves, i.e., regard ourselves as 
free in acting and yet as subject to certain laws, in order to find 
a worth merely in our person u hich would compensate for the 
loss of everything which makes our situation desirable— how this 
is possible and hence on what grounds the moral law obligates 
us we still cannot sec in this way. 

We must openly confess that there is a kind of circle here 
from which it seems that there is no escape. We assume that we 
are free in the order of efficient causes so that we can conceive 
of ourselves as subject to moral laws in the order of ends. And 
then we think of ourselves as subject to these laws because we 
have ascribed freedom of the will to ourselves. This is circular 
because freedom and self-legislation of the will are both auton- 
omy and thus are reciprocal concepts, and for that reason one 
of them cannot be used to e.xplain the other and to furnish a 
ground for it. At most they can be used for the logical purpose 
of bringing apparently different conceptions of the same object 
under a single concept (as we reduce different fractions of the 
same value to the lowest common terms). 

One recourse, hotvever, remains open to us, namely, to inquire 
whether we do not a.ssume a different standpoint w’hen we think 
of ourselves as causes a priori efficient through freedom from 
that which we occupy wfficn w'e conceive of ourselves in the 
light of our actions as effects which we see before our eyes. 

The following remark requires no subtle reflection, and we 
may suppose that even the commonest understanding can make 
it, though it does so, after its fashion, by an obscure discernment 
of judgment wdiich it calls feeling; all conceptions, like those of 
the senses, which come to us without our choice enable us to 
know the objects only as they affect us, while what they are in 
themselves remains unknown to us; therefore, as regards this 
kind of conception, even with the closest attention ana clearness 
which understanding may ever bring to them we can attain only 
to knowledge of appearances and never to knowledge of things 
in themselves. As soon as this distinction is once made (perhaps 
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merely because of a noticed difference betY’cen conceptions 
which are given to us from somewhere else and to which we are 
passive and those wliich we produce only from ourselves and in 
which wc shoAV our o\\ n activity), it follows of itself that we 
must assume beliind the appearances something else which is not 
appearance, namely, things-in-themsclves; we do so although we 
must admit that we cannot approach them more closely and 
can never know what they are in themselves, since they can 
never be known by us except as they affect us. This must furnish 
a distinction, though a crude one, between a world of sense and 
at world of understanding. The former, bv' differences in the 
sensuous faculties, can be very different among various ob- 
servers, while the latter, which is its foundation, remains alwavs 
the same. A man may not presume to know even himself as he 
really is by knowing himself through inner sensation. For since 
he does not, as it were, produce himself or derive his concept of 
himself a priori but only empirically, it is natural that he obtains 
his knowledge of himself through inner sense and consequcntlv 
only through the appearance of his nature and the way in which 
his consciousness is affected. But beyond the characteristic of his 
own subject which is compounded of these mere appearances, he 
necessarily assumes something else as its basis, namely, his ego 
as it is in itself. Thus in respect to mere perception and receptiv- 
ity to sensations he must count hiiivsclf as belonging to the world 
of sense; but in respect to that which may be pure activity in 
himself (i.e.. in re.spect to that which reaches consciousness di- 
rectly and not bv affecting the senses) he must reckon himself 
as belonging to the intellectual world. But he has no further 
knoAvledge of that world. 

Ta such a conclusion the thinking man must come with respect 
to all things w-hich may present themselves to him. Presumably 
it is to be met with in the commonest understanding which, as is 
well known, is very much inclined to expect behind the objects 
of the senses something else invisible and acting of itself. But 
such an understanding soon spoils it bv trying to make the in- 
visible again sensuous, i.e., to make it an object of intuition. Thus 
common understanding becomes not in the least wiser. 

Now man really finds in himself a faculty by which he dis- 
tinguishes himself from all other things, even from himself so 
far as he is affected by objects. This faculty is reason. As a pure 
spontaneous activirv’ it is even elevated above understanding. For 
tiiough the latter is also a spontaneous activity and does not, like 
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sense, merely contain conceptions which arise only when one 
is affected by things, being passive, it nevertheless cannot pro- 
duce by its activity any other concepts than those which serve 
to bring the sensuous conceptions under rules and thereby to 
unite them in one consciousness. Without this use of sensibility 
it would not think at all, "while, on the other hand, reason shows 
such a pure spontaneity in the case of ideas that it^® far transcends 
everything that sensibility can give to consciousness^® and shows 
its chief occupation in distinguishing the world of sense from 
the world of understanding, thereby prescribing limits to the 
understanding itself. » 

For this reason a rational being must regard himself as intelli- 
gence (and not from the side of his lower powers), as belonging 
to the world of understanding and not to that of the senses. Thus 
he has two standpoints from which he can consider himself and 
recognize the laws of the employment of his powers and con- 
sequently of all his actions: first, as belonging to the world of 
sense, under !a^vs of nature (hctcronomy), and, second, as be- 
longing to the intelligible world under laws tvhich, independent 
of nature, are not empirical but founded only on reason. 

As a rational being and thus as belonging to the intelligible 
world, man cannot think of the causality of his own will except 
under the idea of freedom, for independence from the determin- 
ing causes of the world of sense (an independence which reason 
must always ascribe to itself) is freedom. The concept of auton- 
omy is inseparably connected with the idea of freedom, and with 
the latter there is inseparably bound the universal principle of 
morality’-, which ideally is the ground of all actions of rational 
beings, just as natural law is the ground of all appearances. 

Now we have removed the suspicion which we raised that 
there might be a hidden circle in our reasoning from freedom to 
autonomy and from the latter to the moral law. This suspicion 
was that we laid down the idea of freedom for the sake of the 
moral law in order later to derive freedom from it, and that we 
were thus unable to give any ground for the law, presenting it 
only as a petitio principii that well-disposed minds would gladly 
allow us but which we could never advance as a demonstrable 
proposition. But we now see that, if we think of ourselves as free, 

10. [Kant wrote er ihm, which gives no tenable meaning. Adickes 

suggested sie ,...ihr = reason to reason. But as sensibility does not 

give material to reason, at least directly, Vbrlander and the Cassirer ed. 
read sie — ihm, and they are followed here.] 
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we transport ourselves into the intelligible world as members of 
it and know the antonomy of the will together wirli its conse- 
quence, morality; while, if we think of ourselves as obligated, we 
consider ourselves as belonging both to the world of sense and 
at the same time to the intelligible world. 

HOW IS A CATEGORICAL IMPERAITVE POSSIBLE? 

The rational being counts himself, qua intelligence, as belong- 
ing to the intelligible world, and only as an efficient cause belong- 
ing to it does he call his causality a will. On the other side, how- 
over, he is conscious of himself as a part of the world of sense in 
which his actions are found as mere appearances of that causality. 
But we do not discern how they are possible on the basis of that 
causality which we do not know; rather, those actions must be 
regarded as determined by other appearances, namely, desires 
and inclinations, belonging to the world of sense. As a mere 
member of the intelligible world, all mv actions would complete- 
ly accord with the principle of the autonomv of the pure will, 
and as a part only of the world of sense would thev have to be 
assumed to conform wholly to the natural law of desires and 
inclinations and thus to the heteronomy of nature. (The former 
actions would rest on the supreme principle of morality, and the 
latter on that of happinc.ss.) But .since tlic intelligible world con- 
tains the ground of the world of sense and hence of its laws, the 
intelligible world is (and mast be conceived as) directly legis- 
lative for mv will, which belongs wholly to the intelligible world. 
Therefore I recognize myself qm intelligence as subject to the 
law of the world of understanding and to the autonomy of the 
will. That is, I recognize myself as subject to the law of reason 
which contains in the idea of freedom the law of the intelligible 
world, while at the same time I must acknowledge that I am a 
being which belongs to the world of sense. Therefore I must 
regard the laws of the intelligible world as imperatives for me, 
and actions in accord with this principle as duties. 

Thus categorical imperatives are po.ssibic because the idea of 
freedom makes me a member of an intelligible world. Conse- 
quently, if I were a member of only that world, all my actions 
n'ould always be in accordance with the autonomy of the wffl. 
But since I intuit myself at the same time as a member of the 
world of sense, my actions ought to conform to it, and this cate- 
gorical ought presents a synthetic a priori proposition, since be- 
sides my will affected by my sensuous desires there is added the 
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idea of the will as pure, practical of itself, and belonging to the 
intelligible woi'ki, which according to reason contains the su- 
preme condition of the former [sensuously affected] will. It is 
similar to the manner in which concepts of the misunderstanding, 
which of themselves mean nothing but lawful form in general, 
are added to the intuitions of the sensuous world, thus rendering 
possible a priori synthetic propositions, on w'hich all knowledge 
of a system of nature rests. 

The practical use of common human reason confirms the cor- 
rectness of this deduction. When we present examples of honesty 
of purpose, of steadfastness in following good maxims, and of» 
sympathy and general benevolence even with great sacrifice of 
advantages and comfort, there is no man, not even the most mali- 
eious villain (provided he is otherwise accustomed to using his 
reason), u ho does not u i.sh that he also might have these quali- 
ties. But because of his inclinations and impulses he cannot bring 
this about, yet at the same time he wishes to be free from such 
inclinations which are burdensome even to himself. He thus 
proves that, with a tvill free from all impulses of sensibility, he in 
thought transfers himself into an order of things altogether dif- 
ferent from that of his desires in the field of sensibility. He can- 
not expect to obtain by that wish any gratification of desires nor 
any condition ■which would .satisfy his real or even imagined in- 
clinations, for the idea itself, whicli elicits this wisli from him, 
would lose its pre-eminence if he iiad any such expectation. He 
can expect only a greater inner woi'th of his person. He imagines 
himself to be this better person when he transfers himself to the 
standpoint of a member of the intelligible world to which he is 
involuntarily impelled by the idea of freedom, i.e., independence 
from the determining causes of the world of sense; and from this 
standpoint he is conscious of a good will, which on his own con- 
fession constitutes the law for his bad will as a member of the 
world of sense. He acknowledges the authority of this law even 
while transgressing it. The moral ought is therefore his own voli- 
tion as a member of the intelligible wmrld, and it is conceived by 
him as an ought only in so far as he regards himself at the same 
time as a member of the world of sense. 

ON THE EXTREME LIMIT OF ALL PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 

In respect to their will, all men think of themselves as free. 
Hence arise all judgments of actions as being such as ought to 
have been done, although they were not done. But this freedom 
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is not an empirical concept and cannot be such, for it srill remains 
even thougli experience shows the contrary of the demands 
which are necessarily conceived as consequences of the supposi- 
tion of freedom. On the other hand, it is equally necessary that 
everything ^vhich happens should be inexorably determined bv 
natural laws, and this natural necessity is likewise no empirical 
concept, because it implies the concept of necessity and thus of 
a priori knoxvlcdge. But this concept of a system of nature is con- 
firmed by experience, and it is incvitabl)' presupposed if expe- 
rience, which is knowledge of the objects of tlic senses intercon- ' 
«ected bv uni\ ersal laws, is to be possible. Therefore freedom is 
only an idea of reason whose objective reality in itself is doubtful, ( 
while nature is a concept of the understanding which shows and ' 
necessarilv must show its reality by examples of experience. 

There noxv arises a dialectic of reason, since the freedom . 
ascribed to the will seems to stand in contradiction to natural 
necessitx'. At this parting of the wavs reason in its speculative , 
purpose finds the way of natural necessity more well-beaten and 
usable than that of freedom; but in its practical purpose the foot- ] 
path of freedom is the only one on which it is possible to make 
use of reason in our conduct. Hence it is as impo.ssible for the 
subtlest philosophy as for the commonest reasoning to argue 
freedom away. Philosophy must thereftare a.ssumc that no true 
contradiction will be found between freedom and natural neces- 
sity in the same human actions, for it cannot give up the concept 
of nature any more than that of freedom. 

Hence even if we should never be able to conceive how free- 
dom is possible, at least this apparent contradiction must be con- 
vincingly eradicated. For if even the thought of freedom conm- 
dicts itself or nature, which is equallv necessary, it would have to 
be surrendered in competition with natural necessitv. 

But it would be impossible to escape this contradiction if the 
subject, which seems to himself free, thought of himself in the 
same sense or in the same relationship v\ hcn he calls himself free 
as when he assumes that in the same action he is subject to natural 
law. Therefore it is an inescapable task of speculative philos- 
ophy to show at least that its illusion about the contradiction rests 
in the fact that we [do notj^^ think of man in a different sense 
and relationship when we call him free from that in which we 
consider him as a part of nature and subject to its laws. It must 

It. [Following the suggestion of R. F. A. Hoemlc, Mind, XLV (new 
ser., 1936), 127-28.] 
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show not only that they can very well coexist but also that they 
must be thought of as necessarily united in one and the same sub- 
ject; for otherwise no ground could be given why we should 
burden reason with an idea which, though it may without con- 
tradiction be united with another that is sufficiently established, 
nevertheless involves us in a perplexity which sorely embarrasses 
reason in its speculative use. This duty is imposed only on specu- 
lative philosophy, so that it may clear the way for practical 
philosophy. Thus the philosopher has no choice as to whether he 
will remove the apparent contradiction or leave it untouched, for 
in the latter case the theory of it would be bonmii vacans, into the'"’ 
possession of which the fatalist can rightly enter and drive all 
moralitv from its alleged property as occupying it without title. 

Yet we cannot sav here that we have reached the beginnings of 
practical philosophy. For the settlement of the controversy does 
not belong to practical philosophv, as the latter only demands 
from speculative reason that it put an end to the discord in which 
it entangles itself in theoretical questions, so that practical reason 
mav have rest and security from outer attacks which could dis- 
pute it the ground on which it desires to erect its edifice. 

The title to freedom of the will claimed by common reason is 
based on the consciousness and the conceded presupposition of 
the independence of reason from merely subjectively determin- 
ing causes which together constitute what belongs only to sensa- 
tion, being comprehended under the general name of sensibility. 
Man, who in this wav regards himself as intelligence, puts him- 
self in a different order of things and in a relationship to deter- 
mining grounds of an altogether different kind when he thinks of 
himself as intelligence with a will and thus as endowed with 
causality, compared with that other order of things and that 
other set of determining grounds which become relevant when 
he perceives himself as a phenomenon in the world of sense (as he 
really is also) and submits his causality to external determination 
according to natural lav's. Now he soon realizes that both can 
subsist together— indeed, that they must. For there is not the 
least contradiction between a thing in appearance (as belonging 
to the world of sense) being subject to certain laws from which 
it is independent as a thing or a being in itself. That it must think 
of itself m this twofold manner rests, with r^ard to the first, on 
the consciousness of itself as an object affected through the 
senses, and, with regard to what is required by the second, on the 
consciousness of itself as intelligence, i.e., as independent from 
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sensuous impressions in the use of reason and thus as belonging 
to the intelligible world. 

This is why man claims to possess a will which does not let him 
become accountable for what belongs merely to his desires and 
inclinations, but thinks of actions, which can be done only by dis- 
regarding all desires and sensuous attractions, as possible and 
indeed necessary for him. The causality of these actions lies in 
him as an intelligence and in effects and actions in accordance 
with principles of an intelligible world, of which he knows only 
that reason alone and indeed pure reason independent of sensibil- 
•ity gives the law in it. Moreover, since it is onh' as intelligence 
that he is his proper self (being as man onlv appearance of him- 
self), he knows that those Ians apply to him dirccrlv and cate- 
gorically, so that that to which inclinations and impulses and 
hence the entire nature of the world of sense incite him cannot 
in the least impair the laws of his volition as an intelligence. He 
does not even hold himself responsible for these inclinations and 
impulses or attribute them to his proper self, i.c.. his will, though 
he does ascribe to his uill the indulgence u hicli he mav grant to 
them when he permits them an influence on his maxims to the 
detriment of the rational laws of his will. 

When practical reason thinks itself into an intelligible world, 
it does in no Avay transcend its limits. It would do so, however, if 
it tried to intuit or feel itself into it. The intelligible world is 
only a negative thought with respect to the xs orld of sense, 
which does not give reason anv laws for determining the will. 
It is positive only in the single point that freedom as negative 
determination is at the same time connected xvith a positive 
faculty and even a causality of reason. This causality we call a 
will to act so that the principle of actions will accord with the 
essential characteristic of a rational cause, i.c.. with the condition 
of universal validity'' of a maxim as a law. But if it x\ erc to borrow 
an object of the will, i.e., a motive, from the intelligible world, it 
would overstep its boundaries and pretend to be acquainted with 
something of ■which it knows nothing. The concept of a world of 
understanding is therefore only' a standpoint which reason sees 
itself forced to take outside appearances, in order to think of 
itself as practical. If the influences of sensibility were determin- 
ing for man, this would not be possible; but it is necessary unless 
he is to be denied the consciousness of himself as an intelligence, 
and thus as a rational and rationally active cause, i.e., a cause 
acting in freedom. This thought certainly’’ implies the idea of 
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an order and legislation different from that of natural mechanism 
which applies to the world of sense; and it makes necessary the 
concept of an intelligible world, the whole of rational beings as 
things-in-themselves. But it docs not give us the least occasion to 
think of it other than according to its formal condition only, i.e., 
the universality of the maxim of the will as law and thus the 
autonomy of the will, \\'hich alone is consistent with freedom. 
All laws, on the other hand, which are directed to an object 
make for heteronomy, which only belongs to natural laws and 
which can apply only to the world of sense. 

But reason would overstep all its bounds if it undertook to ex-^ 
plain how pure reason can be practical, which is the same prob- 
lem as explaining how freedom is possible. 

For we can explain nothing but what we can reduce to laws 
whose object can be given in some possible experience. But free- 
dom is a mere idea, the objective reality of which can in no way 
be shown according to natural laws or in any possible experience. 
Since no example in accordance with any analogy can support it, 
it can never be comprehended or even imagined. It holds only as 
the necessary presupposition of reason in a being that believes 
itself conscious of a will, i.e., of a faculty different from the 
mere faculty of desire, or a faculty of determining itself to act 
as intelligence and thus according to laws of reason independent- 
ly of natural instincts. But x\ hcrc determination according to 
natural laws comes to an end, there too all explanation ceases, and 
nothing remains but defense, i.e.. refutation of the objections of 
those ■who pretend to have seen deeper into the essence of things 
and therefore boldly declare freedom to be impossible. We can 
only show them that the supposed contradiction they have dis- 
covered lies nowhere else than in their necessarily regarding man 
as appearance in order to make natural law valid with respect to 
human actions. And now when we require them to think of him 
qua intelligence as a thing-in-itself, they still persist in consider- 
ing him as appearance. Obviously, then, the separation of his 
causality (his will) from all natural laws of the W'orld of sense in 
one and the same subject is a contradiction, but this disappears 
when they reconsider and confess, as is reasonable, that behind 
the appearances things-in-themselves must stand as their hidden 
ground and that we cannot expect the laws of the activity of 
these grounds to be the same as those under which their appear- 
ances stand. 

The subjective impossibility of explaining the freedom of the 
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will is the same as the impossibility of discovering and explaining 
an interest* which man can take in moral laws. Nct crthelcss, he 
does actually take an interest in them, and the ffmndation in us of 
this interest’wc call the moral feeling. This moral feeling has been 
erroneously construed by some as the standard for our moral 
judgment, whereas it must rather be regarded as the subjective 
effect which the law has upon the will to which reason alone 
gives objective grounds. 

In order to will that tvhich reason alone prescribes to the 
sensuously affected rational being as that which he ought to will, 
certainly there is required a power of reason to instil a feeling 
of pleasure or satisfaction in the fulfilment of duty, and hence 
there must be a causality of reason to determine the sensibility in 
accordance with its own principles. But it is wholly impossible to 
discern, i.e., to make a priori conceivable, how a mere thought 
containing nothing sensuous is to produce a sensation of pleasure 
or displeasure. For that is a particular kind of causal it\’ of which, 
as of all causality, we cannot determine anything a priori but 
must consult experience only. But since experience can exem- 
plify the relation of cause to effect only as subsisting between 
nvo objects of experience, while here pure reason by mere ideas 
(which furnish no object for experience) is to be the cause of an 
effect which does lie in experience, an explanation of how 
and why the universality of the maxim as law (and hence moral- 
ity) interests us is completely impossible for us men. Only this 
much is certain: that it is valid for us not because it interests us 
(for that is heteronomy and dependence of practical reason on 
sensibility, i.e., on a basic feeling, and thus it could never be 
morally legislative) but that it interests us because it is valid for 
us as men, inasmuch as it has arisen from our will as intelligence 
and hence from our proper self; but what belongs to mere ap- 

* Interest is that by which reason becomes practical, i.e., a cause dctcr- 
inining the will. We therefore say only of a rational being that he takes an 
interest in something; irrational creatures feel only sensuous impulses. .A 
direct interest in the action is taken by reason only if the universal validity 
of its maxim is a sufficient determining ground of the will. Only such an 
interest is pure. But if reason can determine the will only by means of 
another object of desire or under the presupposition of a particular feeling 
of the subject, reason takes merely an indirect interest in the action, and 
since reason for itself alone without experience can discoyer neither objects 
of the will nor a particular feeling which lies at its root, that indirect inter- 
est would be only empirical and not a pure interest of reason. The logical 
interest of reason in adyancing its insights is never direct but rather pre- 
supposes purposes for which they are to be used. 
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pearance is necessarily subordinated by reason to the nature of 
the thing-in-itself. 

Thus the question, “How is a categorical imperative possible?” 
can be answered to this extent: We can cite the only presupposi- 
tion under which it is alone possible. This is the idea of freedom, 
and we can discern the necessity of this presupposition which is 
sufficient to the practical use of reason, i.e., to the conviction of 
the validity of this imperative and hence also of the moral law. 
But how this presupposition itself is possible can never be dis- 
cerned by any human reason. However, on the presupposition of 
freedom of the will of an intelligence, its autonomy as the formal < 
condition under which alone it can be determined is a necessary 
consequence, lb presuppose the freedom of the will is not only 
quite possible, as speculative philosophy itself can prove, for it 
does not involve itself in a contradiction with the principle of 
natural necessity in the interconnection of appearances in the 
world of sense. But, it is also unconditionally necessary that a ra- 
tional being corfscious of his causality through reason and thus 
conscious of a will different from desires should practically pre- 
suppose it, i.e., presuppose it in the idea as the fundamental condi- 
tion of all his voluntary' actions. Yet how pure reason, without 
any other incentives, wherever they may be derived, can by 
itself be practical, i.e., how' the mere principle of the universal 
validity of all its maxims as laws (which would certainly be the 
form of a pure practical reason), without any material (object) 
of the will in which we might in advance take some interest, can 
itself furnish an incentive and produce an interest which would 
be called purely moral; or, in other \\ ords, how pure reason can 
be practical— to explain this, all human reason is wholly incompe- 
tent, and all the pains and xvork of seeking an explanation of it 
are wasted. 

It is just the same as if I sought to find out how freedom itself 
as causality of a will is possible; for, in so doing, I xvould leave the 
philosophical basis of explanation behind, and I have no other. 
Certainly I could revel in the intelligible world, the xvorld of in- 
telligences, which still remains to me; but although I have a well- 
founded idea of it, still I do not have the least knowledge of it, 
nor can I ever attain to it by all the exertions of my natural 
capacity of reason. This intelligible world signifies only a some- 
thing which remains when I have excluded from the determin- 
ing grounds of my will everything belonging to the world of 
sense in order to withhold the principle of motives from the field 
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of sensibility. I do so by limiting it and showing that it does not 
contain absolutely everything in itself but that outside it there 
is still more; but this more I do not further know. After banishing 
all material, i.e., knowledge of objects, from pure reason which 
formulates this ideal, there remain to me only the form, the prac- 
tical law of universal validity of maxims, and, in conformity with 
this, reason in relation to a pure intelligible world as a possible 
effective cause, i.e., as determining the w-ill. An incentive must 
here be totally absent unless this idea of an intelligible world itself 
be the incentive or that in tvhich reason primarily takes an inter- 
< est. But to make this conceivable is precisely the problem w e can- 
not solve. 

Here is, then, the supreme limit of all moral inquiry. To define 
it is very important, both in order that reason may not seek 
around, on the one hand, in the world of sense, in a way harmful 
to morals, for the supreme motive and for a comprehensible but 
empirical interest; and so that it will not, on the other hand, im- 
potently flap its wings in the space (for it, an empty space) of 
transcendent concepts which we call the intelligible tvorld, with- 
out being able to move from its starting-point and losing itself 
amid phantoms. Furthermore, the idea of a pure intelligible 
world as a whole of all intelligences to which we ourselves belong 
as rational beings (though on the other side w'e arc at the same 
time members of the world of sense) is always a useful and per- 
missible idea for the purpose of a rational faith. This is so even 
though all knowledge terminates at its boundary, for through 
the glorious ideal of a universal realm of cnds-in-themselves (ra- 
tional beings) a lively interest in the moral law can be awakened 
in us. To that realm we can belong as members only when we 
carefully conduct ourselves according to maxims of freedom as 
if they were laws of nature. 

CONCLUDING REMARK 

The speculative use of reason with respect to nature leads to 
the absolute necessity of some supreme cause of the world. The 
practical use of reason with respect to freedom leads also to an 
absolute necessity, but to the necessity only of laws of actions 
of a rational being as such. Now it is an essential principle of all 
use of reason to push its knowledge to a consciousness of its 
necessity, for otherwise it would not be rational knowledge. But 
it is also an equally essential restriction of this very same reason 
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that it cannot discern the necessity of what is or what occurs or 
what ought to be done, unless a condition under which it is or 
occurs or ought to be done is presupposed. In this way, however, 
the satisfaction of reason is only further and further postponed 
by the constant inquiry after the condition. Therefore, reason 
restlessly seeks the unconditionally necessary and sees itself com- 
pelled to assume it, though it has no means by which to make it 
comprehensible and is happy enough if it can only discover the 
concept which is consistent with this presupposition. It is there- 
fore no objection to our deduction of the supreme principle of 
morality, but a reproach \\ hich we must make to human reasom 
generally, that it cannot render comprehensible the absolute 
necessity of an unconditional practical law (such as the cate- 
gorical imperative must be)'. Reason cannot be blamed for being 
unwilling to explain it by a condition, i.e., by making some inter- 
est its basis, for the law would then cease to be moral, i.e., a 
supreme law of freedom. And so we do not indeed comprehend 
the practical unconditional necessity of the moral imperative; 
yet wc do comprehend its incomprehensibility, which is all that 
can be fairly demanded of a philosophy which in its principles 
strives to reach the limit of human reason. 
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PREFACE 

^^THY this critique is called simply Critique of Practical Rea- 
y V son and not Critique of Pure Practical Reason, though the 
parallelism between it and the critique of speculative reason 
seems to demand the latter title, will be sufficiently shown in the 
treatise itself. Its task is merely to show that there is a pure prac- 
tical reason, and, in order to do this, it critically examines reason’s 
entire practical faculty. If it succeeds in this task, there is no need 
to examine the pure faculty itself to see whether it, like specula- 
tive reason, presumptuously overreaches itself. For if pure rea- 
son is actually practical, it will show its reality and that of its 
concepts in actions, and all disputations which aim to prove its 
impossibility will be in vain. 

With the pure practical faculty of reason, the reality of tran- 
scendental freedom is also confirmed. Indeed, it is substantiated 
in the absolute sense needed by speculative reason in its use of 
the concept of causality, for this freedom is required if reason 
is to rescue itself from the antinomy in which it is inevitably 
entangled when attempting to think the unconditioned in a 
causal series. For speculative reason, the concept of freedom was 
problematic but not impossible; that is to say, speculative reason 
could think of freedom without contradiction, but it could not 
assure any objective reality to it. Reason showed freedom to be 
conceivable only in order that its supposed impossibility might 
not endanger reason’s very being and plunge it into an abyss of 
skepticism. 

The concept of freedom, in so far as its reality is proved bv 
an apodictic law of practical reason, is the keystone of the whole 
architecture of the system of pure reason and even of speculative 
reason. All other concepts (those of God and immortality) 
which, as mere ideas, are unsupported by anything in speculative 
reason now attach themselves to the concept of freedom and 
gain, with it and through it, stability and objective reality. That 
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is, their possibility is proved by the fact that there really is free- 
dom, for this idea is revealed by the moral law. 

Freedom, however, among all the ideas of speculative reason 
is the only one Avhose possibility we know a priori. We do not 
understand it, but we know it as the condition* of the moral law 
which we do know. The ideas of God and immortality are, on 
the contrary, not conditions of the moral law, but only condi- 
tions of the necessary object of a Avill which is determined by 
this law, this will being merely the practical use of our pure 
reason. Hence we cannot say that we know or understand either 
the reality or even the po.ssibiliry of these ideas. Nevertheless,, 
they are the conditions of applying the morally determined will 
to the object which is given to it a priori (the highest good). 
Consequently, the possibility of these conditions can and must be 
assumed in this practical context without our knowing or under- 
standing them in a theoretical sense. To serve their practical func- 
tion, it suffices that they not contain any internal impossibility 
(contradiction). Here we ha\'c a ground of assent which, in 
comparison to the speculative reason, is only subjective, but 
which is just as valid objectively to a practical reason which is 
equally pure. Thus, through the concept of freedom, the ideas 
or God and immortality gain objective reality and legitimacy 
and indeed subjective necessity (as a need of pure reason). 
Reason is not hereby extended, hoAvcver, in its theoretical knowl- 
edge; the only thing which is different is that the possibility, 
which was heretofore a problem, now becomes an assertion, and 
the practical use of reason is thus connected with the elements 
of theoretical reason. This need is not just a hypothetical one 
for some arbitrary speculative purpose, of the kind that one 
must assume if he wishes to complete the use of reason in specu- 
lation; it is rather a need, with the status of a law, to assume that 
without which an aim cannot be achieved which one ought to set 
before himself invariably in all his actions. 

It would certainly be more satisfying to our speculative reason 

* To avoid having anyone imagine that there is an inconsistency when 
I say that freedom is the condition of the moral law and later assert that 
the moral law is the only condiuon under which freedom can be known, 

I will only remind the reader that, though freedom is certainly the 
ratio essendi of the moral law, the latter is the ratio cognoscendi of freedom. 
For had not the moral law already been distinctly thought in our reason, 
we would never have been justified in assuming anything like freedom, 
even though it is not self-contradictory. But if there were no freedom, 
the moral law would never have been encountered in us. 
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if those problems could be solved just by themselves without 
such a detour and if insight into them could be put up for prac- 
tical use; but our speculative faculty is not so conveniently dis- 
posed. Those who boast of such elevated knowledge should not 
hold it back but present it for public testing and acclaim. They 
wish to prove; very well, let them prove, and the critical philos- 
ophy will lay down its weapons before them as victors. Quid 
statis? Nolint. Atqui licet esse beatis.^ Since they do not actually 
wish to prove, presumably' because they cannot, tve must again 
take -up these weapons and seek, in the practical use of reason, 
sufficient grounds for the concepts of God, freedom, and im- 
mortality. These concepts are founded upon the moral use of 
reason, while speculation could not find sufficient guarantee even 
of their possibility'. 

Now is explained the enigma of the critical philosophy, which 
lies in the fact that we must renounce the objective reality of the 
supersensible use of the categories in specularion and yet can 
attribute this reality to them in respect to the objects of pure 

f iractical reason. This must have seemed an inconsistency so 
ong as the practical use of reason was known only by name, 
However, a thorough analysis of the practical use of reason 
makes it clear that the reality thought of here implies no theoreti- 
cal determination of the categories and no extension of our 
knowledge to the supersensible. One then perceives that all that 
is meant in attributing reality to those concepts is that an object 
is attributable to them either in so far as they arc contained in the 
necessary determination of the will a priori or because they are 
indissolubly connected with the object of this determination. 
The inconsistency vanishes because the use which is notv made of 
these concepts is different from that required by speculative 
reason. 

So far from being incoherent, the highly consistent structure 
of the Critique of Ptire Reason is very satisfyingly revealed here. 
For in that work the objects of experience as such, including 
even our own subject, were explained as only appearances, 
though as based upon things-in-thcmselves; consequently, even 
in that Critique it was emphasized that the supersensible was not 
mere fancy and that its concepts were not empty. Now practical 
reason itself, without any collusion with the speculative, pro- 

I . [“ *Why standing still? ’ They would refuse. And yet ’tis in their power 
to be happy” (Horace Satire i. i. 19, trans. H. Rushton Fairclough [“Loeb 
Classical Library” (1936)]).] 
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vides reality to a supersensible object of the category of causality, 
i.e., of freedom. This is a practical concept and as such is subject 
only to practical use; but what in the speculative critique could 
only be thought is now confirmed by fact. The strange but in- 
controvertible assertion of the speculative Critiqne, that the 
thinking subject is only an appearance to itself in inner intuition, 
now finds its full confirmation in the Critique of Practical 
Reason; the establishment of this thasis is here so cogent that one 
would be compelled to accept it even if the first had not already 
proved it.* 

In this way I can also understand why the most weighty critic) 
cisms of the Critique w hich have come to my attention turn 
about these tuo points: first, the reality of the categories as 
applied to noumena, which is denied in theoretical knowledge 
but affirmed in practical; and, second, the paradoxical demand to 
regard one’s self, as subject to freedom, as noumenon, and yet 
from the point of view of nature to think of one’s self as a 
phenomenon in one’s ov n empirical consciousness. So long as 
one had no definite concept of morality and freedom, no conjec- 
ture could be made concerning w hat the noumenon was which 
should be posited as the ground of the alleged appearance, and 
even whether it was possible to form a concept of it, since all the 
concepts of the pure understanding in their theoretical employ- 
ment had already been exclusively assigned to mere appearances. 
Only a detailed Critique of Pniciical Reason can set aside all 
these misconceptions and put in a clear light the consistency 
which constitutes its chief merit. 

So much for the justification of the fact that the concepts and 
principles of the pure speculative reason are now and again re- 
examined in this work, in spite of the fact that they have already 
been scrutinized in the Critique of Pure Reason. This might not 
seem proper in the .systematic construction of a science, since 
matters which have alreadv been decided should only be referred 
to and not discussed again. Rut here it is allowed and even neces- 
sary, for these concepts of reason are now seen in transition to 
an altogether diflferent use from that made of them in the first 

* The union of causality as freedom with causality as the mechanism of 
nature, the first being given through the moral law and the latter through 
natural law, and both as related to the same subject, man, is impossible 
tmless man is conceived by pure consciousness as a being in itself in rela- 
tion to the former, but by empirical reason as appearance in relation to the 
latter. Otherwise the self-contradiction of reason is unavoidable. 
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Critique. Such a transition makes necessary a comparison of their 
old and new employment, in order to distinguish clearly the new 
path from the previous one and at the same time to call attention 
to the connection between them. One must not, therefore, think 
that such considerations, including those devoted to the concept 
of freedom in the practical use of pure reason, arc only interpola- 
tions which serve to fill out gaps in the critical system of specula- 
tive reason, for this is complete in its design. They arc not like 
the props and buttresses v'hich usually have to be put behind a 
hastily erected building, but they are rather true members mak- 
ing the structure of the system plain- and letting the concepts, 
which were previoush’ thought of only in a prf)hlcmatic wav, be 
clearly seen as real. 

This reminder pre-eminently concerns the concept of free- 
dom, for it is surprising that so many boast of being able to under- 
stand it and to explain its^ possibilin-, vet sec it onh' psvchologi- 
cally. But if they had carefully pondered it from a transcendental 
standpoint, they would have seen its indispcnsability as a prob- 
lematic concept in the complete use of speculative reason as well 
as its complete incomprehensibility; and if they subsequently 
passed over to the practical use of this concept, thc\' "would have 
been brought to the same description of it in respect to its prin- 
ciples which they are now so unwilling to acknowledge. The 
concept of freedom is the stumbling block of all empiricists but 
the key to the most sublime practical principles to critical moral- 
ists, who see, through it, that thev must necessarily proceed ra- 
tionally. For this reason, 1 beg the reader not to run lightly 
through what is said about, this concept at the end of the 
Analytic. 

I leave it to the connoisseur of this kind of work to judge 
whether such a system into which practical reason has been de- 
veloped through a critique of this faculty has cost much or little 
trouble, especially in gaining the right point of view from which 
the whole can be rightly sketched. It presupposes the Founda- 
tions of the Metaphysics of Morals, but only in so far as that work 
gives a preliminary acquaintance with the principle of duty and 

2. [Following the reading of Vorlander and Cassirer.] 

3. [Kant’s first edition has “its” refer to “freedom” and is followed by 
the Cassirer ed. Kant’s second edition makes “its” refer to “concept of 
freedom.”] 
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justifies a definite formula of it;* otherwise it is an independ- 
ent work. 

The reason the classification of all practical sciences is not 
completely carried through, as the critique of speculative reason 
did this for the theoretical sciences, lies in the nature of the prac- 
tical faculty itself. For the specific definition of duties as human 
duties, which is necessary to a classification of them, is only pos- 
sible if the subject of this definition (man) is known in his actual 
nature, at least in so far as this knowledge is needed in determin- 
ing his relation to duty in general. Getting this knowledge, how- 
ever, does not belong in a critique of practical reason as such;* 
which gives an account of the principles of the possibility of 
duty, of its extent and limits, without particular reference to 
human nature. Consequently, this classification belongs to the 
system of science, not to the system of criticism. 

I have, I hope, given a sufficient answer, in the second part of 
the Analytic, to a certain critic,-’’ truth-lov’ing and acute and 
therefore worthy of respect, ho made the following objection 
to the Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals: the concept of 
the good was not established before the moral principle, as m his 
opinion was necessary.! I have also paid attention to many other 

* A critic* who wished to say something against that work really did 
better than he intended when he said that there was no new principle of 
morality in it but only a new formula. Who would want to introduce a 
new principle of morality and, as it were, be its inventor, as if the world 
had hitherto been ignorant of what duty is or had been thoroughly wrong 
about it? Those who know what a formula means to a mathematician, in 
determining what is to be done in solving a problem without letting him 
go astray, will not regard a formula which will do this for all duties as 
something insignificant and unnecessary. 

4. [Gottlob August Tittcl, who in his Uber Herrn Kants Moralreform 
(1786) asked, “Is the entire Kantian reform of ethics to limit itself just to 
a new formula?’’] 

5. [The anonymous author (IT. A. Pistorius) of a review of the Foimda- 
tions in Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, LX VI, Part 2, 447 ff. See Daniel 
Jentsch’s letter to Kant, May 14, 1787, Cassirer cd., IX, 325.] 

+ One could also raise the objection that I have not previously explained 
the concept of the faculty of desire or the feeling of pleasure. This re- 
proach would be unfair, however, because this explanation, as given in 
p^chology, could reasonably be presupposed. But then the definition 
given in psychology might be so framed that the feeling of pleasure would 
be made basic to the determination of the faculty or desire (as this is 
commonly done) ; and, as a result, the supreme principle of practical phi- 
losophy would necessarily turn out to be empirical, a conclusion which 
would have to be proved first and which is, in fact, completely refuted 
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objections which have come to me from men who show that the 
discovery of truth lies close to their hearts, and 1 shall continue 
to do so; but those who have their old system so much before 
their eyes that they have already decided Aihat should be 
approved or disapproved desire no discussion which could stand 
in the way of their private views. 

When it is a question, of determining the origin, contents, and 
limits of a particular faculty of the human mind, the nature of 
human knowledge makes it impossible to do otherwise than be- 
gin with an exact and (as far as is allowed by the knowledge" we 
have already gained) complete delineation of its parts. But still 
another thing must be attended to which is of a more philosoph- 
ical and architectonic character. It is to grasp correctly the idea 
of the whole, and then to see all those parts in their reciprocal 
interrelations, in the light of their derivation from the concept 
of the whole, and as united in a pure rational faculty. This exami- 
nation and the attainment of such a view are obtainable only 
through a most intimate acquaintance with the system. Those 

in this Critiijtie. Therefore, I .shall give this explanation in the way it ought 
to be given in order to decide properly this controversial question at 
the beginning. 

Life is the facult)' of a being by which it acts according to the laws of 
the faculty of desite. The faculty of desire is the faculty such a being has 
of causing, through its ideas, the reality of the objects of these ideas. 
Pleasure is the idea of tlie agreement of an object or an action with the 
subjective conditions of life, i.e., with the faculty tlirough which an idea 
causes the reality of its object (or the direction of the energies of a subject 
to such an action as will produce the object;. 

I need no more than this for the purposes of a critique of concepts 
borrowed from psychology; the rest is supplied by the Critique itself. 
The question as to whether pleasure is always the ground of the faculty of 
desire or whether under certain conditions it only follows upon a par- 
ticular modification of this faculty— this question, as is easily seen, remains 
unanswered by this explanation; for it consists only of terms belonging 
to the pure understanding, i.e., categories, xvhich contain nothing empirical. 
Such a precaution against making judgments hy venturing definitions 
before a complete analysis of concepts has been made (usually only far 
along in a system) is to be recommended throughout philosophy, but it is 
often neglected. It will be noticed throughout the critiques of both the 
theoreucal and the practical reason that there are many opportunities for 
supplying inadequacies and correcting errors in the old dogmatic proce- 
dure of philosophy which were detected only when concepts, used 
according to reason,^ are mven a reference to the totality of concepts. 

6. [I.e., reason, the faculty of transcendent ideas, as distinguished from 
understanding, the faculty of empirical knowledge.] 

7. [Reading Erketmtnis with Vorlander instead of Elemente.] 
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who are loatli to engage in the first of these inquiries and who do 
not consider acquiring this acquaintance worth the trouble will 
not reach the second stage, the synoptic view, which is a syn- 
thetic return to that which was previously given only analyti- 
cally. It is not to be wondered at if they find inconsistencies 
everywhere, though the gaps which they presume to find are 
not in the system itself but in their own incoherent train of 
thought. 

1 have no fear, with respect to this treatise, of the reproach 
that I wish to introduce a new language, since the kind of think- 
ing it deals u’ith is very close to the popular way of thinking, 
This objection, moreover, could not have been made even to the 
first Critique by anyone who had really thought his way through 
it instead of merely turning the pages, lb make up new words for 
aceepted concepts when the language does not lack expressions 
for them is a childish effort to distinguish one’s self not by new 
and true concepts but by new patches on old clothes. If any 
reader of that work can show that he knows more popular ex- 
pressions which arc as adequate to the thoughts as the ones I used 
seemed to me, or can demonstrate the nullity of the thoughts 
themselves and therewith of the terms used to express them, he 
should do so. The first would greatly oblige me, for I only want 
to be understood; the second would be a service to philosophy 
itself. But, as long as those thoughts stand, I very much doubt that 
expressions both more suitable to them and more common can 
be found.* 

* More than this kind of unintclligibilitv, I fear some misinterpretations, 
here and there, of expressions which I have sought out with the greatest 
care in order that the concepts which they mean may not be missed. Thus, 
under the heading “modality,” in the table of categories of practical reason 
the “permitted” and the “forbidden” (objective-practical meanings of the 
possible and the impossible) have almost the same significance, in popular 
usage, as the categories which immediately follow them, namely, “duty” 
and “contrary to duty.” Here, however, the former mean that which is in 
agreement or disagreement with a merely possible precept (as, for ex- 
ample, the solution of problems of geometry or mechanics) ; the latter, 
however, indicate what is in such a relation to a law actually lying in 
reason as such. This difference of meaning is not entirely foreign to ordi- 
nary language, but it is somewhat unusual. For instance, an orator is not 
permitted to forge new words or constructions, but this is permitted, to 
some extent, to a poet. In neither case, though, is there any thought of 
duty, for if anyone wishes to forfeit his reputation as a speaker, no one 
can prevent it. Here it is a question of the difference of the imperatives 
corresponding to the problematic, assertoric, and apodiede ground of 
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In this manner the a priori principles of two faculties of the 
mind, cognition and desire, are to be discovered and their scope 
and limits determined. Thus the firm basis is laid for a systematic 
philosophy, both theoretical and practical, as a science. 

Nothing worse could happen to all these labors, however, than 
that someone should make the unexpected discovery that there 
is and can be no a priori knowledge at all. But there is no danger 
of this. It would be like proving by reason that there is no such 
thing as reason; for we only say that we know something through 
reason when we know that we could have known it even if it had 
pot actually come within our experience. Thus knowledge 
through reason and a priori knoAvledge are the same thing. It is a 
clear contradiction to try to extract necessity from an empirical 
proposition (e.v pumice aquam),^ and it is equally contradictory 
to attempt to procure, along with such necessity, true universal- 
ity to a judgment (for without it no rational inference is possible, 
and consequently no inference is possible by analogy cither, since 
the latter has an at least presumed universality and objective 
necessity and therefore presupposes it). To substitute subjective 
necessity, i.e., habit, for the objective which pertains only to 
a priori judgments would be to deny to reason the faculty of 


determination. Similarly in the note where I compare the ni()r.il ideals 
of practical perfection in the various philosophical schools, I have differ- 
entiated benveen the ideas of wisdom and holiness, although I have shown 
them to be fundamentally and objectively identical. But I take wisdom, 
in that note, only in the sense in which man (tlic Stoic, for cxaiii])lc) lays 
claim to it, and thus as it is thought of subjectivelv as a human charac- 
teristic. (Perhaps the term “virtue,” which the Stoic made so much of, 
would show even better the characteristic of this school.) But the term 
“postulate of pure practical reason” can occasion the worst misinterpre- 
tation if confused with the meaning which postulates have in pure mathe- 
matics, where they are of apodictic certainty. The latter, however, pos- 
tulate the possibility of an action, the object of which one previously 
knows apriori, theoretically and with complete certainty, to be possible. 
Those of the pure practical reason, however, postulate the possibility' of 
an object! God and the immonality of the soul) from apodictic practical 
laws, but therefore only for the use of a practical reason. This certainty 
of the postulated possibility is not in the least theoretical and consequently 
also not apodictic, i.e., not a necessity known by reference to an object; 
it is a necessary assumpdon, rather, with reference to the subject as con- 
forming to the objective pracdcal laws of reason. Thus it is merely a 
necessary hypothesis. I could not discover for this subjective yet true and 
absolute radonal necessity a better term than “postulate.” 

8. [“Water from a pumice stone” (Plautus Versa i. i. 14) . Cf. our “blood 
from a turnip.”] 
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judging an object, of knowing it and what belongs to it. It would 
mean, for e.xample, tliat wliat usually or always follows a certain 
prior condition could not be inferred to follow fro77Z it, since that 
would imply objective necessity and an a priori concept of a 
connection. It would mean only that similar cases may be 
expected, as animals expect them. It would be to reject the con- 
cept of cause as fundamentally false and a mere delusion of 
thought. As to attempting to remedy this lack of objective and 
consequently universal validity by arguing that there is no rea- 
son not to attribute to other reasonable beings a different type of 
ideation— well, if this sort of argument should yield a valid infer- j 
ence, then our ignorance would render us greater services in 
widening our knowledge than all our meditation. Simply because 
we do not know any reasonable beings other than men, we would 
have the right only to assume them to be of the same nature as we 
know ourselves to be, and therefore we would really know them. 

I need not mention the fact that unversality of assent does not 

E rove the objective validity of a judgment, i.e., its validity as 
nowledge, but only call attention to the fact that, even if some- 
times that which is universally assented to is also correct, this is 
no proof of its agreement witli the object; it is rather the case that 
only objective validity affords the ground of a necessary univer- 
sal agreement. 

Hume would find himself completely at ease in this system of 
universal empiricism of principles, for he desired, as is well 
known, nothing more than that a merely subjectively necessary 
concept of cause, i.e., habit, be as,sumed in place of all objective 
meaning of necessity in the causal concept; he did this in order to 
deny to reason any judgment concerning God, freedom, and 
immortality; and lie knew’ very w'ell how to draw conclusions 
with complete cogency when once the principles w’ere con- 
ceded. But even Hume did not make his empiricism so universal 
as to include mathematics in it. He held its propositions to be 
analytic, and, if this w-ere correct, they would indeed be apodic- 
tic; but this would not give us any right to conclude that there is 
a faculty of reason which can make apodictic judgments also in 
philosophy, for in philosophy they would be synthetic, as the 
kw of causality is. But if one assumes a universal empiricism, 
mathematics will also be involved. 

When, however, mathematics comes into conflict with that 
reason which admits only empirical principles, as this inevitably 
occurs in the antinomy, since mathematics irrefutably proves the 
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i nfini te divisibility of space which empiricism cannot allow, there 
is an obvious contradiction between the highest possible demon- 
strable evidence and the alleged inferences from empirical prin- 
ciples. One might ask, like Cheselden’s® blind man, “Which de- 
ceives me, sight or touch?” (Empiricism is based on touch, but 
rationalism on a necessity which can be seen.) Thus universal 
empiricism is revealed to be genuine skepticism, which has been 
falsely ascribed to Hume in this unlimited sense,* for he let 
mathematics stand as a sure touchstone of experience, instead of 
admitting no touchstone (which can be found only in a priori 
.principles) even though experience consists not only of feelings 
but also of judgments. 

Since in this philosophical and critical age no one can be verv 
much in earnest about such an empiricism, and since it is pre- 
sumably put forward only as an exercise for judgment and to 
place the necessity of rational principles in a clearer light bv 
contrast, we can only be grateful to those who trouble them- 
selves with this otherwise uninstructivc ■work. 

INTRODUCTION 

OF THE IDEA OF A CRITIQUE OF 
PRACTICAL REASON 

T he theoretical use of reason is concerned tt'ith objects of 
the merely cognitive faculty, and a critical examination of 
it with reference to this use deals really only with the pure cog- 
nitive faculty, because the latter raised the suspicion, which was 
subsequently confirmed, that it might easih' pass beyond its 
boundaries and lose itself among unattainable objects or even 
among contradictory concepts. It is quite different with the 
practical use of reason. In the latter, reason deals with the 
grounds determining the will, which is a faculty either of bring- 
ing forth objects corresponding to conceptions or of determin- 
ing itself, i.e., its causality to effect such objects (whether the 

9. iWilliam Cheselden (1688-1752), an English surgeon, famous for his 
operation of iridectomy which cured some forms of blindness. Cheselden 
attended Newton in h« last illness.} 

* Names which refer to the followers of a sect have always been ac- 
companied by much injustice. It is as if someone said, “N. is an idealist." 
For although he not only admits, but even emphasizes, that our ideas of 
extern^ things correspond to real objects, he will still hold that the form 
of their intuition depends not on them but on the human mind. 
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physical power is sufficient to this or not) . For here reason can at 
feast attain so far as to determine the will, and, in so far as it is a 


question of volition only, reason does always have objective 
reality. 

This is, then, the first question: Is pure reason sufficient of itseK 
to determine the will, or is it only as empirically conditioned that 
it can do so? At this point there appears a concept of causality 
which is justified by the Critique of Pure Reason, though subject 
to no empirical exhibition. That is the concept of freedom, and if 
we now can discover means to show that freedom does in fact 


belong to the human will (and thus to the will of all rational o 
beings), then it udll have been proved not only that pure reason 
can be practical but also that it alone, and not the empirically 
conditioned reason, is unconditionally practical. Consequently, 
we shall have to make a critical examination, not of the pure prac- 
tical reason, but only of practical reason as such. 

For pure reason, u hen it is once demonstrated to exist, is in no 
need or a critical examination; it is pure reason itself which con- 
tains the standard for the critical investigation of its entire use. 
The critique, therefore, of practical reason as such has the obliga- 
tion to prevent the empirically conditioned reason from presum- 
ing to be the only ground of determination of the will. The use 
of pure [practicalj reason, if it is shox\n that there is such a 
reason, is alone immanent; the empirically conditioned use of 
reason, which presumes to be sovereign, is, on the contrary, 
transcendent, expressing itself in demand^s and precepts which go 
far beyond its oum sphere. This is precisely the opposite situa- 
tion from that of pure reason in its speculative use. 

Yet because it is still pure reason, the knowledge of which here 
underlies its practical use, the organization of the Critique of 
Practical Reason must conform, in its general outline, to that of 
the critique of .speculatii e reason. We shall therefore have to 
have a Doctrine of Elements and a Methodology. The former 
must have as its first part an Analytic as the rule of truth and a 
Dialectic as an exhibition and resolution of illusion in the judg- 
ments of practical reason. Only the order in the subdivision of 
the Analytic will be the reverse of that in the critique of specu- 
lative reason. For in the present work we begin with principles 
and proceed to concepts, and only then, if possible, go on to the 
senses, while in the study of speculative reason we had to start 
with the senses and end with principles. Again the reason for this 
lies in the fact that here we have to deal with a will and to con- 
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sider reason not in relation to objects but in relation to this Mill 
and its causality. The principles of the empirically unconditioned 
causality must come first, and afterward the attempt can be made 
to establish our concepts of the ground of determination of such 
a will, their application to objects, and finally their application to 
the subject and its sensuous faculty. The law of causality from 
freedom, i.e., any pure practical principle, is the unavoidable 
beginning and determines the objects to which it alone can 
be applied. 


PART I 

DOCTRINE OF THE ELEMENTS OF PURE 
PRACTICAL REASON 

BOOK I 

ANALYTIC OF PURE PRACTICAL REASON 
Chapter I 

Principles of Pure Practical Reason 
§ I. Definition 

P RACTICAL principles are propositions which contain a 
general determination of the will, having under it several 
practical rules. They are subjective, or maxims, when the condi- 
tion is regarded by the subject as valid only for his own tvill. 
They are objective, or practical, laws when they are recognized 
as objective, i.e., as valid for the will of every rational being. 

remark 

Assuming that pure reason can contain a practical ground 
sufficient to determine the will, then there are practical laws. 
Otherwise all practical principles are mere maxims. In the w'ill of 
a rational being affected by reeling,^® there can be a conflict of 
maxims with the practical laws recognized by this being. For 
example, someone can take as his maxim not to tolerate any un- 
avenged offense and yet see at the same time that this is only his 
own maxim and not a practical law and that, if it is taken as a 
rule for the will of every rational being, it would be inconsistent 
with itself. 

10 . [Pathologhch affizierter Wille.] 
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In natural science the principles of what occurs (e.g., the 
principle of equivalence of action and reaction in the communi- 
cation of motion) are at the same time laws of nature, for there 
the use of reason is theoretical and determined by the nature of 
the object. In practical philosophy, which has to do only with 
the grounds of determination of the will, the principles which a 
man makes for himself are not laws by which he is inexorably 
bound, because reason, in practice, has to do with a subject and 
especially with its faculty of desire, the fecial character of 
which may occasion variety in the rule. The practical rule is 
always a product of reason, because it prescribes action as a’ 
means to an effect which is its purpose. This rule, however, is an 
imperative for a being whose reason is not the sole determinant 
of the will. It is a rule characterized by an “ought,” which ex- 
presses the objective necessitation of the act and indicates that, if 
reason completely determined the wall, the action would without 
exception take place according to the rule. 

Imperatives, therefore, arc valid objectively and are quite dis- 
tinct from maxims, which are subjective principles. Imperatives 
determine either the conditions of causality of a rational being 
as an efEcient cause only in respect to its effect and its sufficiency 
to bring this effect about, or they determine only the will, 
whether it be adequate to the effect or not. In the former case, 
imperatives would be hvpotlietical and would contain only pre- 
cepts of skill; in the latter, on the contrary, they would be cate- 
gorical and W'ould alone be practic.il laws. Maxims are thus 
indeed principles, but they are not imperatives. Imperatives 
themselves, however, when they are conditional, i.e., when they 
determine the will not as such but only in respect to a desired 
effect, are hypothetical imperatives, w'hich are practical precepts 
but not laws. Laws must completely determine the will as will, 
even before I ask wdiether I am capable of achieving a desired 
effect or what should be done to realize it. They must thus be 
categorical; otherwise they would not be law^s, for they would 
lack the necessity which, in order to be practical, must be com- 
pletely independent of pathological conditions, i.e., conditions 
only contingently related to the will. 

Tell someone, for instance, that in his youth he should work 
Md save in order not to want in his old age— that is a correct and 
important practical precept of the will. One easily sees, however, 
that the will is thereby directed to something else which he is 
assumed to desire; and, as to this desire, we must leave it up to the 
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man himself if he foresees other resources than his own acquisi- 
tions, does not even hope to reach old age, or thinks that in case of 
need he can make out with little. Reason, from which alone a 
rule involving necessity can be derived, gives necessity to this 
precept, without which it would not be an imperative; but this 
necessity is dependent on only subjective conditions, and one 
cannot assume it in equal measure in all men. But for reason to be 
legislative, it is required that reason need presuppose only itself, 
because the rule is objectively and universally valid only when 
it holds Avithout any contingent subjective conditions which 
•differentiate one rational being from another. 

Now tell a man that he should never make a deceitful promise; 
tills is a rule ivhieh concerns only his will regardless of whether 
any purposes he has can be achieved by it or not. Only the voli- 
tion is to be completely determined a priori by this rule. If, now, 
it is found that this rule is practically right, it is a law, because it 
is a categorical imperative. Thus practical laws refer only to the 
will, irrespective of what is attained by its causality, and one can 
disregard this causality (as belonging to the sensuous world) in 
order to have the laws in their purity. 

§ 2 . Theorem 1 

All practical principles Avhich presuppose an object (material) 
of the faculty of desire as the determining ground of the will are 
without exception empirical and can furnisli no practical laws. 

By the term “material of the faculty of desire,” 1 understand 
an object Avhose reality is desired. When the desire for this object 

E )recedes the practical rule and is the condition under which the 
atter becomes a principle, I say, first, that this principle is then 
always empirical. I say this because the determining ground of 
choice consists in the conception of an object and its relation to 
the subject, whereby the faculty of desire is determined to seek 
its realization. Such a relation to the subject is called pleasure in 
the reality of an object, and it must be presupposed as the condi- 
tion of the possibility of the determination of clioice. But we 
cannot know, a priori, of the idea of any object, whatever the 
nature of this idea, whether it will be associated with pleasure or 
displeasure or will be merely indifferent. Thus any such deter- 
inining ground of choice must always be empirical, and the prac- 
tical material principle which has it as a condition is like- 
wise empirical. 

Second, a principle which is based only on the subjective sus- 
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ceptibility to a pleasure or displeasure (which is never known 
except empirically and cannot be valid in the same form for all 
rational beings) cannot function as a law even to the subject 
possessing this susceptibility, because it lacks objective necessity, 
Wich must be known a priori. For this reason, such a principle 
can never furnish a practical law. It can, however, be counted 
among the maxims or a subject thus susceptible. 


§ 3. Theorem II 

All material practical principles are, as such, of one and the 
same kind and belong under the general principle of self-love or 
one’s own happiness. 

Pleasure from the conception of the existence of a thing, in so 
far as it is a determining ground of the desire for this thing, is 
based upon the susceptibility of the subject because it depends 
upon the actual presence of an object. Thus it belongs to sense 
(feeling) and not to the understanding, which expresses a rela- 
tion of a conception to an object by concepts and not the relation 
of an idea to the subject by feelings. It is only practical in so far 
as the faculty of desire is determined by the sensation of agree- 
ableness which the subject expects from the actual existence of 
the object. Now a rational being’s consciousness of the agreeable- 
ness of life which without interruption accompanies his whole 
existence is happiness, and to make this the supreme ground for 
the determination of choice constitutes the principle of self-love. 
Thus all material principles, which place the determining ground 
of choice in the pleasure or di.spleasure to be received from the 
reality of any object whatsoever, are entirely of one kind. With- 
out exception they belong under the principle of self-love or 
one’s own happiness. 


COROLLARY 

All material practical rules place the ground of the determina- 
tion of the will in the lower faculty of desire, and if there were no 
purely formal laws of the xvill adequate to determine it, we 
could not admit [the existence of] any higher faculty of desire. 


REMARK I 


It is astonishing how otherwise acute men believe they can find 
a difference between the lower and the higher faculty of desire 
by noting whether the conceptions which are associated with 
pleasure have their origin in the senses or in the understanding. 
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When one inquires into the determining grounds of desire and 
finds them in an expected agreeableness resulting from some- 
thing or other, it is not a question of where the conception of 
this enjoyable object conies from, but merely of how much it 
can be enjoyed. If a conception, even though it has its origin and 
status in the understanding, can determine choice only by pre- 
supposing a feeling of pleasure in the subject, then its becoming 
a determining ground of choice is wholly dependent on the 
nature of the inner sense, i.e., it depends on whether the latter can 
be agreeably affected by that conception. However dissimilar 
<■' the conceptions of the objects, be they proper to the understand- 
ing or even to the reason instead of to the senses, the feeling of 
pleasure, by virtue of which they constitute the determining 
ground of the will (since it is the agreeableness and enjoyment 
which one expects from the object xvhich impels the activiq 
toward producing it) is always the same. This sameness lies not 
merely in the fact that all feelings of pleasure can be known only 
empirically, but even more in the fact that the feeling of pleasure 
always affects one and the same life-force which is manifested in 
the faculty of desire, and in this respect one determining ground 
can differ from any other only in degree. Otherwise how could 
one make a comparison with respect to magnitude between two 
determining grounds the ideas of which depend upon different 
faculties, in order to prefer the one which affects the faculty of 
desire to the greater extent? A man can return unread an instruc- 
tive book which he cannot again obtain, in order not to miss the 
hunt; he can go away in the middle of a fine speech, in order not 
to be late for a meal; he can leave an intellectual conversation, 
which he otherwise enjoys, in order to take his place at the gam- 
bling table; he can even repulse a poor man wliom it is usually a 
joy to aid, because he has only enough money in his pocket fora 
ticket to the theater. If the determination of the will rests on the 
feelings of agreeableness or disagrceablcness which he expects 
from any cause, it is all the same to him through what kind of 
notion he is affected. The only thing he considers in making a 
choice is how great, how long lasting, how casily^ obtained, and 
how often repeated this agreeableness is. As the man who wants 
money to spend does not care whether the gold in it was mined 
in the mountains or washed from the sand, provided it is 
accepted everj^where as having the same value, so also no man 
asks, when he is concerned only with the agreeableness of lifCi 
whether the ideas are from the sense or the understanding; he 
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asks only how much and how great is the pleasure which they 
will afford him over the longest time. Only those who would like 
to deny to pure reason the faculty of determining the will with- 
out presupposing any feeling whatsoever could deviate so far 
from their own exposition as to describe as quite heterogeneous 
what they have previously brought under one and the same prin- 
ciple. Thus, for instance, a man can find satisfaction in the mere 
exercise of power, in the consciousness of his spiritual strength 
in overcoming obstacles in the way of his designs, and in the cul- 
tivation of his intellectual talents. We correctly call these the 
more refined joys and delights, because they are more in our 
power than others and do not wear out, but, rather, increase our 
capacity for even more of this kind of enjoyment; they delight 
and at the same time cultivate. But this is no reason to pass off 
such pleasures as a mode of determining the will diflFerent from 
that of the senses. For the possibility of these pleasures, too, pre- 
supposes, as the first condition of our delight, the existence in us 
of a corresponding feeling. So to jump to that equation resembles 
the error of ignorant persons who wish to dabble in metaphysics 
and who imagine matter as so subtle, so supersubtie, that they al- 
most get dizzy considering it, and then believe that they have 
conceived of a spiritual but still extended being. If with Epicurus 
we let virtue determine the will only because of the pleasure it 
promises, we cannot later blame him for holding that this pleasure 
IS of the same sort as those of the coarsest senses. For we have no 
reason to charge him with relegating the ideas by which this feel- 
ing is excited in us to the bodily senses only. So far as we can tell, 
he sought the source of many of them in the employment of the 
higher cognitive faculty. That did not and could not deter him, 
however, in accordance with the principle stated above, from 
holding that the pleasure which is given to us by these intellectual 
ideas and which is the only means by which they can determine 
the will is of exactly the same kind as that coming from the senses. 

Consistency is the highest obligation of a philosopher and yet 
the most rarely found. The ancient Greek schools afford more 
examples of it than we find in our syncretistic age, when a certain 
shallow and dishonest system of coalition between contradictory 
principles is devised because it is more acceptable to a public 
which is satisfied to know a little about everything and at bottom 
nothing, thus playing the Jack-of-all-trades. The principle of 
one’s own happiness, however much reason and understanding 
may be used in it, contains no other determinants for the will than 
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those which belong to the lower faculty of desire. Either, then, 
no higher faculty of desire exists, or else pure reason alone must 
of itself be practical, i.e., it must be able to determine the will by 
the mere form of the practical rule without presupposing any 
feeling or consequently any idea of the pleasant or the un- 
pleasant as the matter of the faculty of desire and as the empirical 
condition of its principles. Then only is reason a truly higher 
faculty of desire, but still only in so far as it determines the will 
by itself and not in the service of the inclinations. Subordinate to 
reason as the higher faculty of desire is the pathologically detcr- 
o minable faculty of desire, the latter being really and specifically 
different from the former, so that even the slightest admixture of 
its impulses impairs the strength and superiority of reason, just as 
taking anything empirical as the condition of a mathematical 
demonstration would degrade and destroy its force and value. 
Reason determines the will in a practical law' directly, not 
through an intert'ening feeling of pleasure or displeasure, even if 
this pleasure is taken in the law itself. Onlv because, as pure 
reason, it is practical can it be legislative. 

REMARK n 

To be happy is necessarily the desire of every rational but finite 
being, and thus it is an unavoidable determinant of its faculty’ of 
desire. Contentment with our existence is not, as it were, an in- 
born possession or a bliss, which would presuppose a conscious- 
ness of our self-sufficiency; it is rather a problem imposed upon 
us by our own finite nature as a being of needs. These needs are 
directed to the material of the faculty of desire, i.e., to that w'hich 
is related to a basic subjective feeling of pleasure or displeasure, 
determining what we require in order to be satisfied w'ith our 
condition. But just because this material ground of determination 
can be known by the subject only empirically, it is impossible to 
regard this demand for happiness as a law', since the latter must 
contain exactly the same determining ground for the will of all 
rational beings and in all cases. Since, though, the concept of 
happiness always underlies the practical relation of objects to the 
faculty of desire, it is merely the general name for subjective 
grounds of determination, and it determines nothing specific 
concerning what is to be done in a given practical problem; but 
in a practical problem this is what is alone important, for without 
some specific determination the problem cannot be solved. 
Where one places his happiness is a question of the particular 
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feeling of pleasure or displeasure in each man, and even of the 
differences in needs occasioned by changes of feeling in one and 
the same man. Thus a subjectively necessary law (as a law of 
nature) is objectively a very contingent practical principle 
which can and must be very different in different men. It there- 
fore cannot yield any law, because in the desire for happiness it 
is not the form (accordance with law) but only the material 
which is decisive; it is a question only of whether I may emect 
pleasure from obedience to this law, and, if so, how much. Prin- 
ciples of self-love can indeed contain universal rules of skill 
(how to find means to some end), but they are only theoretical., 
principles,* as, for example, how someone who wants bread 
should construct a mill. But practical precepts based on them can 
never be universal, for the determinant of the faculty of desire is 
based on the feeling of pleasure and displeasure, which can never 
be assumed to be universally directed to the same objects. 

But suppose that finite rational beings xvere unanimous in the 
kind of objects their feelings of pleasure and pain had, and even 
in the means of obtaining the former and preventing the latter. 
Even then they could not set up the principle of self-love as a 
practical law, for the unanimity itself would be merely contin- 
gent. The determining ground would still be only subjectively^ 
valid and empirical, and it would not have the necessity which is 
conceived in every law, an objective necessity arising from 
a priori grounds, unless we hold this necessity to be not at all 
practical but only physical, maintaining that our action is as 
mevitablv forced upon us by our inclination as yawning is by 
seeing others yawn. It would be better to maintain that there are 
no practical laws but merely counsels for the service of our de- 
sires than to elevate merely subjective principles to the rank of 
practical laws, which must have an objective and not just subjec- 
tive necessity and Avhich must be known a priori by reason in- 
stead of by experience no matter how empirically universal. 
Even the rules of uniform phenomena are denominated natural 
laws (for example, mechanical laws) only if we really can under- 
stand them a priori or at least (as in the case of those of chem- 

* Propositions called “practical” in mathematics or natural science 
should properly be called “technical” for in these fields it is not a question 
of determining the will; they only indicate the manifold of a possible 
action which is adequate to bring about a certain effect, and are therefore 
just as theoretical as any proposition which asserts a connection between 
cause and effect. Whoever chooses the latter must also choose the former. 
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istry) suppose that they could be know'ii in this way if our insight 
went deeper. Only in the case of subjective practical principles is 
it expressly made a condition that not objective but subjective 
conditions of choice must underlie them, and hence that they 
must be represented always as mere maxims and never as prac- 
tical laws. 

This remark may appear at first blush to be mere hairsplitting; 
actually, it defines the most important distinction which can be 
considered in practical investigations. 

^ § 4 . Theorem 111 

If a rational being can think of its maxims as practical universal 
laws, he can do so only by considering them as principles which 
contain the determining grounds of the u’ill formally and not 
materially. 

The material of a practical principle is the object of the will. 
This object either is the determining ground of the will or it is 
not. If it is, the rule of the will is subject to an empirical condition 
(to the relation of the determining notion to feelings of pleasure 
or displeasure) , and therefore it is not a practical law. If all mate- 
rial of a law, i.e., every object of the will considered as a ground 
of its determination, is abstracted from it, nothing remains e.xcept 
the mere form of a universal legislation. Therefore, a rational 
being either cannot think of his subjectively practical principles 
(maxims) as universal laws, or he must suppose that their mere 
form, through which they are fitted for giving universal laws, is 
alone that which makes them a practical law. 

REMARK 

What form of a maxim makes it suitable for universal law-giv- 
ing and what form does not do so can be distinguished without 
instruction by the most common understanding. I have, for 
example, made it my maxim to increase my property by every 
safe means. Now I have in my possession a deposit, the owner of 
which has died without leaving any record of it. Naturally, this 
case falls under my maxim. Now I want to know whether this 
maxim can hold as a universal practical law. I apply it, therefore, 
to the present case and ask if it could take the form of a law, and 
consequently whether I could, by my maxim, make the law that 
every man is allowed to deny that a deposit has been made when 
no one can prove the contraiy. I immediately realize that taking 
such a principle as a law would annihilate itself, because its result 
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would be that no one would make a deposit. A practical law, 
which I acknowledge as such, must qualify for being universal 
law; this is an identical and therefore a self-evident proposition. 
Now, if I say that my will is subject to a practical law, I cannot 
put fonvard my inclination (in this case, my avarice) as fit to be 
a determining ground of a universal practical law. It is so far from 
being worthy of universal legislation that in the form of a 
universal law it must destroy itself. 

It is therefore astonishing how intelligent men have thought of 
proclaiming as a universal practical law the desire for happiness, 
and therewith to make this desire the determining ground of thc' 
will merely because this desire is universal. Though elsewhere 
natural laws make everything harmonious, if one here attributed 
the universality of law to this maxim, there would be the extreme 
opposite of harmony, the most arrant conflict, and the complete 
annihilation of the maxim itself and its purpose. For the wills of 
all do not have one and the same object, but each person has his 
own (his own welfare), which, to be sure, can accidentally agree 
with the purposes of others tvho are pursuing their own, though 
this agreement is far from sufficing for a law because the occa- 
sional exceptions which one is permitted to make are endless and 
cannot be definitely comprehended in a universal rule. In this 
way a harmony may result resembling that depicted in a certain 
satirical poem as existing between a married couple bent on 
going to ruin, “Oh, marvelous harmony, wdiat he wants is what 
she wants’V^ or like the pledge which is said to have been given 
by Francis I to the Emperor Charles V, “What my brother wants 
(Milan), that I want too.” Empirical grounds of determination 
are not fit for any universal external legislation, and they are just 
as little suited to an internal, for each man makes his o\vn subject 
the foundation of his inclination, and in each person it is now 
one and now another which has preponderance. To discover a 
law which would govern them all by bringing them into unison 
is absolutely impossible. 


§ 5. Froblem I 

Granted that the mere legislative form of maxims is the sole 
sufficient determining ground of a will, find the character of the 
will which is determinable by it alone. 

II. [Cf. Kant’s earlier epigram: “In marriage, union without unity” 
{.Fragmente am detn Nachlass [Kirchmann ed.], p. 306).] 
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Since the mere form of a law can be thought only by reason 
and is consequently not an object of the senses and therefore does 
not belong among appearances, the conception of this form as 
the determining ground of the will is distinct from all determin- 
ing grounds of events in nature according to the law of causality, 
for these grounds must themselves be appearances. Now as lio 
determining ground of the will except the universal legislative 
form can serve as a law for it, such a will must be conceived as 
wholly independent of the natural law of appearances in their 
mutual relations,^- i.e., the law of causality. Such independence 
js called freedom in the strictest, i.e., transcendental, sense. 
Therefore, a will to which only the legislative form of the 
maxim can serve as a law is a free will. 

§ 6. Vrohlevi II 

Granted that a will is free, find the law which alone is compe- 
tent to determine it necessarily. 

Since the material of the practical law, i.e., an object of the 
maxim, cannot be given except empirically, and since a free will 
must be independent of all empirical conditions (i.e., those be- 
longing to the world of sense) and yet be determinable, a free 
will must find its ground of determination in the law, but inde- 
pendently of the material of the law. But besides the latter there 
is nothing in a law except the legislative form. Therefore, the 
legislative form, in so far as it is contained in the maxim, is the 
only thing which can constitute a determining ground of the 
free*® will. 

REMARK 

Thus freedom and unconditional practical law' reciprocally 
imply each other. I do not here ask whether they are actually 
different, instead of an unconditional law being merclv the seff- 
consciousness of a pure practical reason, and thus identical with 
the positive concept of freedom.*'* The question now' is w-hether 
our knoieledge of the unconditionally practical takes its incep- 
tion from freedom or from the practical law'. It cannot start from 
freedom, for this we can neither know immediately, since our 

II. [Following the word order suggested by Adickes.] 

13. [Free is inserted by Haitenstein. The Cassirer ed. regards it as 
unnecessary, since the free will is the presupposition of the argument. To 
avoid a very easy misconception, however, we follow Hartenstein here.] 

14. [Reading dieses, with Paton, instead of diese.] 
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first concept of it is negative, nor infer from experience, since 
experience reveals us only the law of appearances and conse- 
quently the mechanism of nature, the direct opposite of freedom. 
It is therefore the moral law, of which we become immediately 
conscious as soon as we construct maxims for the will, which 


first presents itself to us; and, since reason exhibits it as a ground 
of determination which is completely independent of and not to 
be outweighed by any sensuous condition, it is the moral law 
which leads directly to the concept of freedom. 

But how is the consciousness of that moral law possible? We 
can come to knou’ pure practical laws in the same way we know 
pure theoretical principles, by attending to the necessity with 
which reason prescribes them to us and to the elimination from 
them of all empirical conditions, which reason directs. The con- 
cept of a pure will arises from the former, as the consciousness of 
a pure understanding from the latter. That this is the correct 
organization of our concepts, and that morality first reveals the 
concept of freedom to us while practical reason deeply perplexes 
the speculative with this concept which poses the most insoluble 
of problems, is shown by the following considerations. First, 
nothing in appearances is explained by the concept of freedom, 
but there the mechanism of nature must be the only clue. Second, 
there is the antinomy of pure reason which arises when reason 
aspires to the unconditioned in a causal series and which involves 
it in inconceivabilities on both sides, since at least mechanism has 


a use in the explanation of appearances, while no one would dare 
introduce freedom into science had not the moral law and, with 
it, practical reason come to the concept and forced it upon us. 

Experience also confirms this order of concepts in us. Suppose 
that someone says his lust is irresistible when the desired object 
and opportunity are present. Ask him whether he would not con- 
trol his passion if, in front of the house where he has this oppor- 
tunity, a gallows were erected on which he would be hanged 
immediately after gratifying his lust. We do not have to guess 
very long what his answer would be. But ask him U'hether he 
thinks it would be possible for him to overcome his love of life, 
however great it may be, if liis sovereign threatened him with the 
same sudden death unless he made a false deposition against an 
honorable man whom the ruler wished to destroy under a plau- 
sible pretext. Whether he would or not he perhaps will not ven- 
tiue to say; but that it would be possible for him he would cer- 
tainly admit without hesitation. He judges, therefore, that he 
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can do something because he knows that he ought, and he recog- 
nizes that he is free— a fact which, without the moral law, would 
have remained unknown to him. 

§ 7. Fundamental Law of Pure Practical Reason 

So act that the maxim of your will could always hold at the 
same time as the principle of a universal legislation. 

REMARK 

Pure geometry has postulates as practical propositions, which, 
• however, contain notfung more than the presupposition that one 
can do something and that, when some result is needed, one 
should do it; these are the only propositions of pure geometry 
which apply to an existing thing. They are thus practical rules 
under a problematic condition of the will. Here, however, the 
rule says; One ought absolutely to act in a certain way. The prac- 
tical rule is therefore unconditional and thus is thought of a priori 
as a categorically practical proposition. The practical rule, which 
is thus here a law, absolutely and directly determines the will ob- 
jectively, for pure reason, practical in itself, is here directly legis- 
lative. The will is thought of as independent of empirical condi- 
tions and consequently as pure will, determined by the mere 
form of the law, and this ground of determination is regarded as 
the supreme condition of all maxims. 

The thing is strange enough and has no parallel in the remain- 
der of practical knowledge. For the a priori thought of the pos- 
sibility of giving universal law, which is thus merely problematic, 
is unconditionally commanded as a law without borrowing any- 
thing from experience or from any external will. It is, however, 
not a prescription according to which an act should occur in 
order to make a desired effect possible, for such a rule is always 
physically conditioned; it is, on the contrary, a rule which deter- 
mines the will a priori only with respect to the form of its 
maxims. Therefore, it is at least not impossible to conceive of a 
law which merely serves the purpose of the subjective form of 
principles and yet is a ground of determination by virtue of the 
objective form of a law in general. The consciousness of this 
fundamental principle may be called a fact of reason, since one 
cannot ferret it out from antecedent data of reason, such as the 
consciousness of freedom (for this is not antecedently given), 
and since it forces itself upon us as a synthetic proposition a priori 
based on no pure or empirical intuition. It would be analytic if 
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the freedom of the will were presupposed, but for this, as a posi- 
tive concept, an intellectual intuition would be needed, and here 
we cannot assume it. In order to regard this law without any mis- 
interpretation as given, one must note that it is not an empirical 
fact but the sole fact of pure reason, which by it proclaims itself 
as originally legislative (sic volo, sic iubeo) 

COROLLARY 

Pure reason is practical of itself alone, and it gives (to man) a 
universal law, which we call the moral law. 

REMARK 

The fact just mentioned is undeniable. One need only analyze 
the sentence which men pass upon the lawfulness of their actions 
to see in every case that their reason, incorruptible and self-con- 
strained, in every action confronts the maxim of the will with the 
pure will, i.e., with itself regarded as a priori practical; and this it 
does regardless of what inclination may say to the contrary. Now 
this principle of morality, on account of the universality of its 
legislation which makes it the formal supreme determining 
ground of the will regardless of any subjective differences among 
men, is declared by reason to be a law for all rational beings in so 
far as they have a will, i.e., faculty of determining their causality 
through the conception of a rule, and consequently in so far as 
they are competent to determine their actions according to prin- 
ciples and thus to act according to practical a priori principles, 
which alone have the necessity which reason demands in a prin- 
ciple. It is thus not limited to human beings but extends to all 
finite beings having reason and will; indeed, it includes the Infi- 
nite Being as the supreme intelligence. In the former case, how- 
ever, the law has the form of an imperative. For though we can 
suppose that men, as rational beings, have a pure will, since they 
are affected by wants and sensuous motives, we cannot suppose 
them to have a holy will, a will incapable of any maxims which 
conflict with the moral law. The moral law for them, therefore, is 
an imperative, commanding categorically because it is uncondi- 
tioned. The relation of such a will to this law is one of depend- 
ence under the name of obligation. This term implies a con- 
straint to an action, though this constraint is only that of reason 

15. [An allusion to Juvenal Satire vi: “This is my will and my command: 
let my will be the voucher for the deed” (trans. G. G. Ramsay [“Loeb 
Classical Library” (1918)]).] 
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and its objective law. Such an action is called duty, beeause a 
pathologically affected (though not pathologically determined- 
ahd thus still free) choice involves a wish arising from subjective 
causes, and consequently such a choice often opposes pure objec- 
tive grounds of determination. Such a will is therefore in need of 
the moral constraint of the resistance offered by the practical 
reason, which may be called an inner but intellectual compulsion. 
In the supremely self-sufficing intelligence choice is correctlv 
thought of as incapable of any maxim which could not at the 
same time be objectively a law, and the concept of holiness, 

- which is applied to it for this reason, elevates it not indeed above 
all practical laws but above all practically restrictive laws, and 
thus above obligation and duty. This holiness of will is, however, 
a practical ideal which must necessarily serve as a model which 
all finite rational beings must strive toward even though they 
cannot reach it. The pure moral law, which is itself for this reason 
called holy, constantly and rightly holds it before their eyes. The 
utmost that finite practical reason can accomplish is to make sure 
of the indefinite progrc.ss of its maxims toward this model and of 
their immutability in achieving constant progress. This is virtue, 
and, as a naturally acquired faculty, it can never be perfect, be- 
cause assurance in such a case never becomes apodictic certainty, 
and as a mere persuasion it is very dangerous. 

§ 8. Theorem IV 

The autonomy of the will is the sole principle of all moral laws 
and of the duties conforming to them; heteronomy of choice, on 
the other hand, not only does not establish any obligation but is 
opposed to the principle of duty and to the morality of the will. 

The sole principle of morality consists in independence from 
all material of the law (i.e., a desired object) and in the accom- 
panying determination of choice by the mere universal legislat- 
ing form which a maxim must be capable of having. That inde- 
pendence, however, is freedom in the negative sense, while this 
intrinsic legislation of pure and thus practical reason is freedom 
in the positive sense. Therefore, the moral law expresses nothing 
else than the autonomy of the pure practical reason, i.e., free- 
dom.^® This autonomy or freedom is itself the formal condition 
of all maxims, under which alone they can all agree with the su- 

i6. [With Natorp, reading die Freiheit, instead of der Freibeit, inasmuch 
as autonomy of pure practical reason is equivalent to freedom.] 
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preme practical law. If, therefore, the material of volition, which 
cannot be other than an object of a desire which is connected to 
the law, comes into the practical law as a condition of its possi- 
bility, there results heteronomy of choice, or dependence on 
natural laws in following some impulse or inclination; it is heter- 
onomy because the will does not give itself the law but only 
directions for a reasonable obedience to pathological laws. The 
maxim, however, which for this reason can never contain univer- 
sally legislative form, not only produces no obligation but is itself 
opposed to the principle of a pure practical reason and thus also 
to the moral disposition, even when the action which comes from 
it conforms to the lau'. 

KF.MARK I 

Thus a practical precept which contains a material and there- 
fore empirical condition must never be reckoned a practical law. 
For the law of pure will, which is free, puts the will in a sphere 
entirely different from the empirical, and the necessity which it 
expresses, not being a natural necessity, can consist only in the 
formal conditions of the po.ssibility of a law in general. All the 
material of practical rules rests only on subjective conditions, 
which can afford the rules’’^ no universality for rational beings 
(except a merely conditioned one as in the case where I desire 
this or that, and then there is something which I must do in order 
to make it real). Without exception, they all revolve about the 
principle of one’s own happiness. Now it is certainly undeniable 
that every volition must have an object and therefore a material; 
but the material cannot be supposed for this reason to be the 
determining ground and condition of the maxim. If it were, the 
maxim could not be presented as giving universal law, because 
then the expectation of the existence of the object would be the 
determining cause of the choice, the dependence of the faculty 
of desire on the existence of some thing would have to be made 
basic to volition, and this dependence n ould have to be sought 
out in empirical conditions and therefore never could be a foun- 
dation of a necessary and universal rule. Thus the happiness of 
others may be the object of the will of a rational being, but if it 
were the determining ground of the maxim, not only would one 
have to presuppose that we find in the welfare of others a 
natural satisfaction but also one would have to find a want such 

17. [With Natorp, reading ihnen. Kant and the Cassirer ed. read ihr 
the material of the rules) .] 
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as that which is occasioned in some men by a sympathetic dispo- 
sition. This want, however, I cannot presuppose in every rational 
being, certainly not in God. The material of the maxim can 
indeed remain but cannot be its condition, for then it would not 
be fit for a law. The mere form of a law, which limits its material, 
must be a condition for introducing this material into the will 
but not for presupposing it as the condition of the will. Let the 
material content be, for example, my own happiness. If I attrib- 
ute this to everyone, as in fact I may attribute it to all finite 
beings, it can become an objective practical law only if I include 
within it the happiness of others. Therefore, the law that we 
should further the happiness of others arises not from the pre- 
supposition that this law is an object of everyone’s choice but 
from the fact that the form of universality, which reason requires 
as condition for giving to the maxim of self-love the objective 
validity of law, is itself the determining ground of the v'ill. 
Therefore not the object, i.e., the happiness of others, was the 
determining ground of the pure will but rather it was the lawful 
form alone. Through it I restricted my maxim, founded on in- 
clination, by giving it the universality of a law, thus making it 
conformable to the pure practical reason. From this limitation 
alone, and not from the addition of any external incentive, the 
concept of obligation arises to extend the maxim of self-love also 
to the happiness of others. 


RF..MARK II 

When one’s own happiness is made the determining ground 
of the will, the result is the direct opposite of the principle of 
morality; and I have previously shown that, whenever the 
determining ground which is to serve as a law is located else- 
where than in the legislative form of the maxim, we have to 
reckon with this result. This conflict is not, however, merely 
logical, as is that between empirically conditioned rules which 
someone might nevertheless wish to erect into necessary prin- 
ciples of knowledge; it is rather a practical conflict, and, were 
the voice of reason with respect to the will not so distinct, so 
irrepressible, and so clearly audible to even the commonest man, 
it would drive morality to ruin. But it can only maintain itself 
in the perplexing speculations of the schools which are audacious 
enough to close their ears to that heavenly voice in order to 
uphold a theory that costs no brainwork. 

Suppose that an acquaintance whom you otherwise liked 
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were to attempt to justify himself before you for having borne 
false witness by appealing to what he regarded as the holy duty 
of consulting his own happiness and, then, by recounting all the 
advantages he had gained thereby, pointing out the prudence 
he had showm in securing himself against detection, even by 
yourself, to whom alone he now reveals the secret only in order 
that he may be able at any time to deny it. And suppose that he 
then affirmed, in all seriousness, that he had thereby fulfilled a 
true human duty— you would cither laugh in his face or shrink 
from him in disgust, even though you would not have the least 
grounds for objecting to such measures if a man regulated his 
principles solely with a view to his own advantage. Or suppose 
someone recommends you a man as steward as one to whom you 
could blindly trust your affairs and, in order to inspire you with 
confidence, further extols him as a prudent man who has a mas- 
terly understanding of his own interest and is so indefatigably 
active that he misses no opportunity to further it; furthermore, 
lest you should be afraid of finding a vulgar selfishness in him, 
he praises the good taste with which he lives, not seeking his 
pleasure in making money or in coarse wantonness, but in the 
increase of his knowledge, in instructive conversation with a 
select circle, and even in relieving the needy. But, he adds, he is 
not particular as to the means (which, of course, derive their 
value only from the end) , being as willing to use another’s money 
and property as his own, provided only that he knows he can do 
so safely and without discovery. You would believe that the 
person making such a recommendation w'as either mocking you 
or had lost his mind. So di.stinct and sharp are the boundaries 
between morality and self-love that even the commonest eye 
cannot fail to distinguish whether a thing belongs to the one or 
the other. The few remarks w-hich follow may appear super- 
fluous where the truth is so obvious, but they serve at least to 
furnish somewhat greater distinctness to the judgment of com- 
mon sense. 

The principle of happiness can indeed give maxims, but never 
maxims which are competent to be laws of the will, even if uni- 
versal happiness were made the object. For, since the knowledge 
of this rests on mere data of experience, as each judgment con- 
cerning it depends very much on the very changeable opinion 
of each person, it can give general but never universal rules; that 
IS, the rules it gives will on the average be most often the right 
ones for this purpose, but they will not be rules which must hold 
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always and necessarily. Consequently, no practical laws can be 
based on this principle. Since here an object of choice is made 
the basis of the rule and therefore must precede it, the rule can- 
not be founded upon or related to anything other than what one 
approves;*® and thus it refers to and is based on experience. 
Hence the variety of judgment must be infinite. This principle, 
therefore, does not prescribe the same practical rules to all 
rational beings, even though all the rules go under the same name 
—that of happiness. The moral law, however, is thought of as 
objectively necessary only because it holds good for everyone 
having reason and will. 

The maxim of self-love (prudence) merely advises; the law 
of morality commands. Now there is a great difference between 
that which we are advised to do and that which we arc obligated 
to do. 

What is required in accordance svith the principle of auton- 
omy of choice is easily and without hesitation seen by the 
commonest intelligence; what is to be done under the presup- 
position of its heteronomy is hard to sec and requires knowledge 
of the Avorld. That is to say, what duty is, is plain of itself to 
everyone, but what is to bring true lasting advantage to our 
whole existence is veiled in impenetrable obscurity, and much 
prudence is required to adapt the practical rule based upon it 
even tolerably to the ends of life b\’ making suitable exceptions 
to it. But the moral law commands the most unhesitating obedi- 
ence from everyone; consequently, the decision as to w hat is to 
be done in accordance with it must not be so difficult that even 
the commonest and most unpracticed understanding without 
any worldly prudence should go wrong in making it. 

It is always in everyone’s poxver to satisfy the commands of 
the categorical command of morality; this is but seldom possible 
with respect to the empirically conditioned pi'ecept or happi- 
ness, and it is far from being possible, even in respect to a single 
purpose, for everyone. The reason is that in the former it is only 
a question of the maxim, which must be genuine and pure, but 
in the latter it is also a question of capacity and physical abiliw 
to realize a desired object. A command that everyone should 
seek to make himself happy would be foolish, for no one com- 
mands another to do what he already invariably wishes to do. 
One must only command— or better, provide— the means to him, 
since he cannot do everything which he wishes. But to com- 

«8. [Einpfiehlt. Hartenstein and Abbott read empfindet (= feels).] 
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niand morality under the name of duty is very reasonable, for its 
precept will not, for one thing, be willingly obeyed by every- 
one when it is in conflict with his inclinations. Then, regarding 
the means of obeying this law, there is no need to teach them, 
for in this respect whatever he wishes to do he also can do. 

He who has lost at play may be vexed at himself and his impru- 
dence; but, when he is conscious of having cheated at play, even 
though he has won, he must despise himself as soon as he com- 
pares himself with the moral law. This must therefore be some- 
thing else than the principle of one’s own happiness. For to have 
to say to himself, “I am a worthle.ss man, though I’ve filled my 
purse,” he must have a different criterion of judgment than if 
he approves of himself and says, “I am a prudent man, for I’ve 
enriched my treasure.” 

Finally, there is something else in the idea of our practical 
reason which accompanies transgression of a moral law, namely, 
its culpability. Becoming a partaker in happiness cannot be 
united with the concept of punishment as such. For even though 
he who punishes can do so with the benevolent intention of 
directing this punishment to this end, it must nevertheless be 
justified as punishment, i.e., as mere harm in itself, so that even 
the punished person, if it stopped there and he could see no 
glimpse of kindness behind the harshness, would yet have to 
admit that justice had been done and that his reward perfectly 
fitted his behavior. In every punishment as such there must first 
be justice, and this constitutes the essence of the concept. With 
it benevolence may, of course, be associated, but the person who 
deserves punishment has not the least reason to count on it. 
Punishment is physical harm which, even if not bound as a 
natural consequence to the morally bad, ought to be bound to 
it as a consequence according to principles of moral legislation. 
Now if every crime, without regard to the physical conse- 
quences to him who commits it, is punishable, i.e., involves a 
forfeiture of happiness at least in part, it is obviously absurd to 
say that the crime consists just in tlie fact that one has brought 
punishment upon himself and thus has injured his own happi- 
ness (which, according to the principle of self-love, must be the 
correct concept of all crime). In this way, the punishment would 
be the reason for calling anything a crime, and justice would 
consist in withholding all punishment and even hindering natural 
punishment, for there would be no longer any evil in an action, 
since the harm which would otherwise follow upon it and be- 
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cause of which alone the action was called bad would now be 
omitted. To look upon all punishment and rcw'ard as machinerv 
in the hand of a higher power, which by this means sets rational 
beings in action to-ward their final purpose (happiness), so 
obviously reduces the will to a mechanism destructive of free- 
dom that it need not detain us. 

More refined, but equally untrue, is the pretense of those who 
assume a certain particular moral sense which, instead of reason, 
determines the moral law, and in accordance with which the 
consciousness of virtue is directly associated with satisfaction and 
enjoyment, while consciousness of \ ice is associated with mental 
restlessness and pain. Thus everything is reduced to the desire 
for one’s own happiness. Without repeating what has already 
been said, I will only indicate the fallacy they fall into. In order 
to imagine the vicious person as tormented with mortification 
by the consciousness of his transgressions, they must presuppose 
that he is, in the core of his character, at least to a certain degree 
morally good, just as they have to think of the person who is de- 
lighted by the consciousness of doing dutiful acts as already 
virtuous. Therefore, the concept of morality and duty must 
precede all reference to this satisfaction and cannot be clerited 
from it One must already value the importance of what we call 
duty, the respect for the moral law, and the immediate worth 
which a person obtains in his own eyes through obedience to 
it, in order to feel satisfaction in the consciousness of his con- 
formity to law or the bitter remorse wliich accompanies his 
awareness that he has transgressed it. Therefore, this satisfaction 
or spiritual unrest cannot be felt prior to the knowledge of obli- 
gation, nor can it be made the basis of the latter. One must be at 
least halfway honest even to be able to have an idea of these 
feelings. For the rest, as the human will by virtue of its freedom 
is directly determined by the moral law, 1 am far from denying 
that frequent practice in accordance with this determining 
ground can itself finally cause a subjective feeling of satisfaction. 
Indeed, it is a duty to establish and cultivate this feeling, which 
alone deserves to be called the moral feeling. But the concept of 
duty cannot be derived from it, for we would have to presuppose 
a feeling for law as such and regard as an object of sensation what 
can only be thought by reason. If this did not end up in the 
flattest contradiction, it would destroy every concept of duty 
and fill its place with a merely mechanical play of refined in- 
clinations, sometimes contending with the coarser. 
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If we now compare our supreme formal principle of pure 
practical reason, that of the autonomy of will, with all previous 
material principles of morality, we can exhibit them in a table 
which exhausts all possible cases except the one formal principle; 
thus v'e can show visually that it is futile to look around for 
another principle than the one presented here. All possible deter- 
mining grounds of the will are either merely subjective and 
therefore empirical or objective and rational; in either case they 
may be external or internal. 

Practical material determining grounds in the principle of 
morality are: 

SUBJECTIVE 

External; Internal: 

Education (Montaigne) Physical Feeling (Epicurus) 

Civil Constitution (Mande- Moral Feeling (Hutcheson) 

ville) 

OBJECTIVE 

Internal: External: 

Perfection (Wolff and the Will of God (Cnisius and 

Stoics) other theological moralists) 

Those in the first group are without exception empirical and 
are obviously unfit for being the supreme principle of morality. 
Those in the second, however, are based on reason, for perfec- 
tion, as a character of things, and the highest perfection thought 
of in substance, i.e., God, can be thought of only through con- 
cepts of reason. The first concept, perfection, can be taken in 
either a theoretical or a practical sense. In the former, it means 
nothing more than the perfection of anything in its own kind 
(transcendental perfection) or the perfection of a thing merely 
as a thing generally (metaphysical perfection) ; and we need not 
discuss these here. The concept of perfection in its practical 
meaning, however, is the fitness or sufficiency of a thing to any 
kind of ends. This perfection, as a characteristic of man and thus 
as internal, is nothing else than talent, or skill, which strengthens 
or completes talent. The supreme perfection in substance, i.e., 
God (hence external), when regarded practically, is the suffi- 
ciency of this Being to all ends in general. Onljr if ends are already 
given can the concept of perfection in relation to them (either 
internal perfection in ourselves or external perfection of God) be 
the determining ground of the will. An end, however, as an 
object which precedes and contains the ground of determination 
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of the will by a practical rule— that is, an end as the material of the 
will— is, if taken as a determining ground of the will, only 
empirical; it could thus serve for the Epicurean principle in the 
happiness theory but never as a pure rational principle of ethics 
and duty. Thus talents and their cultivation, because they con- 
tribute to the advantages of life, or the will of God, if agreement 
with it (without any practical principle independent of this 
idea) be taken as an object of the will, can he motives only bv 
reason of the happiness expected from them. 

From these considerations, it follows, first, that all the prin- 
ciples exhibited here are material, and, second, that they include 
all possible material principles. Finally, since it was shown that 
all material principles xverc wholly unfit to be the supreme moral 
law, it follows that the formal practical principle of pure reason, 
according to which the mere form of a universal legislation pos- 
sible through our maxims must constitute the supreme and direct 
determining ground of the will, is the only principle which can 
possibly furnish categorical imperatives, i.e., practical laws 
which enjoin actions as dutiful. Only a so defined principle can 
serve as a principle of morality, whether in judging conduct or 
in application to the human xvill in determining it. 

I. OF THE DEDfCTIOX OK THE PKISCIPI.I'S OF 
PURE PRACTICAL REASON 

This Analytic proves that pure reason can be practical, i.e.. 
that of itself and independently of everything empirical it can 
determine the will. This it does through a fact, u herein pure 
reason shows itself actually to be practical. This fact is autonomy 
in the principle of morality by which reason determines the will 
to action. 

At the same time it shows this fact to be inextricably bound up 
with the consciousness of freedom of the will, and actually to be 
identical wdth it. By this freedom the u'ill of a rational being, a.s 
belonging to the sensuous world, recognizes itself to be, like all 
other efficient causes, necessarily subject to the laws of causality, 
while in practical matters, in its other aspect as a being in itself, it 
is conscious of its existence as determinable in an intelligible 
order of things. It is conscious of this not by virtue of a particular 
intuition of itself but because of certain dynamic laws which 
determine its causality in the world of sense, for it has been 
sufficiently proved in another place that if freedom is attributed 
to us, it transfers us into an intelligible order of things. 
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Now if wc compare the analytical part of the critique of the 
pure speculative reason with this Analytic, a noteworthy con- 
trast between them appears. In that other critique, not principles 
but pure sensuous intuition (space and time) was the first datum 
which made a priori knowledge possible, though only of objects 
of the senses. Synthetical principles could not be derived from 
mere concepts without intuition; rather, these principles could 
exist only in relation to sensuous intuition and thus only in rela- 
tion to objects of possible experience, since it is only the concepts 
of the understanding united with this intuition which can make 
that knowledge possible which we call experience. Beyond, 
objects of experience, i.e., concerning things as noumena, all posi- 
tive knowledge was correctly denied to the speculative reason. 
This reason, however, \\ as successful to the extent that it estab- 
lished with certainty the concept of noumena, i.e., it established 
the possibility— indeed, the ncces.sity— of thinking of them. For 
example, it showed against all objections that the assumption of 
freedom, negativeh’ considered, was entirely’ compatible with 
those principles and limitations of pure theoretical reason. But it 
could not give us anything definite to enlarge our knowledge of 
such objects, but rather it cut off any such prospect altogether. 

On the other hand, the moral law, although it gives no such 
prospect, does provide a fact absolutely inexplicable from any 
data of the world of sense or from the whole compass of the 
theoretical use of reason, and this fact points to a pure intelligible 
world— indeed, it defines it positively and enables us to know 
something of it, namely^ a larv. 

This layv gives to the sensible world, as sensuous nature (as this 
concerns rational beings), the form of an intelligible yvorld, i.e., 
the form of supersensuous nature, without interfering with the 
mechanism of the former. Nature, in the yvidest sense of the 
word, is the existence of things under layvs. The sensuous nature 
of rational beings in general is their existence under empirically 
conditioned layvs, and therefore it is, from the point of vieyv of 
reason, heteronomy. The supersensuous nature of the same be- 
ings, on the other hand, is their existence according to layy's yvhich 
are independent of all empirical conditions and yvhich therefore 
belong to the autonomy of pure reason. And since the laws, 
according to which the existence of things depends on cognition, 
are practical, supersensuous nature, so far as we can form a con- 
cept of it, is nothing else than nature under the autonomy of the 
pure practical reason. The law of this autonomy is the moral law, 
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and it, therefore, is the fundamental law of superscnsuous nature 
and of a pure world of the understanding, whose counterpart 
must exist in the world of sense without interfering with the laws 
of the latter. The former could be called the archetypal world 
(natura archetypa) which we know only by reason; the latter, 
on the other hand, could be called the ectypal world {natura 
ectypa), because it contains the possible effect of the idea of the 
former as the determining ground of the will. For, in fact, the 
moral law ideally transfers us into a nature in which reason would 
bring forth the highest good were it accompanied by sufficient 
physical capacities; and it determines our will to impart to the 
sensuous world the form of a system of rational beings. The least 
attention to ourself shows that this idea really stands as a model 
for the determination of our will. 

When the maxim according to which I intend to give testi- 
mony is tested by practical reason, I always inquire into what it 
would be if it were to hold as a universal law of nature. It is 
obvious that, in this way of looking at it, it would oblige everv- 
one to truthfulness. For it cannot hold as a universal law of nature 
that an assertion should have the force of proof and yet be inten- 
tionally false. Also the maxim which I adopt in respect to freely 
disposing of my life is at once determined when I inquire what it 
would have to be in order that a system of nature could maintain 
itself in accordance with such a law. Obviously in such a system 
of nature no one could arbitrarily end his life, for such an 
arrangement could not constitute a permanent natural order. 
And so in all other cases. 

Now, hou'cver, in actual nature as an object of experience, the 
free will is not of itself determined to such maxims as could of 
themselves establish a nature based on universal laws, or even to 
such maxims as would fit into a system of nature so constituted; 
rather, they are private inclinations, which form a natural whole 
according to pathological (physical) laws but not a system of 
nature which is possible only through our will acting according 
to pure practical laws. However, through reason we are con- 
scious of a law to which all our maxims arc subject as though 
through our will a natural order must arise. Therefore, this law 
must be the idea of a supersensuous nature, a nature not empiri- 
cally given yet possible through freedom; to this nature we give 
objective reality, at least in a practical context, because we regard 
it as the object of our will as pure rational beings. 

The difference, therefore, between the laws of a system of 
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nature to whicli the will is subject and of a system of nature 
which is subject to a will (as far as the relation of the will to its 
free actions is concerned) rests on this: in the former, the objects 
must be the causes of the conceptions which determine the will, 
and in the latter the will is the cause of the ob j ects. Consequently, 
in the latter the causality of the objects has its determining 
ground solely in the pure faculty of reason, which therefore 
mav be called pure practical reason. 

T'here are, therefore, two very different problems. The first is: 
How can pure reason know objects a priori? The second is: How 
ran pure reason be a directly determining ground of the will, i.e., 
of the causality of a rational being with respect to the reality of 
the objects merely through the thought of the universal validity 
of its own maxims as a law? 

The first of these questions belongs to the critical examination 
of pure speculative reason; it requires that we first show how in- 
tuitions, without which no object can be given and therefore 
none can be known synthetically, are possible a priori. Its answer 
lies in the fact that intuitions are without exception sensuous, and 
therefore no speculative knowledge is possible which reaches 
further than possible experience; consequently, all principles of 
pure speculative reason avail only to make possible experience 
of objects which are actually given or of objects which though 
they may be given ad ivfimtum are never completely given. 

The second question belongs to the Critique of Practical Rea- 
son. It requires no explanation of how objects of the faculty of 
desire are possible, for that, as a task of the theoretical knowledge 
of nature, is left to the critique of speculative reason. It asks only 
how reason can determine the maxim of the will, whether this 
occurs only by means of empirical conceptions as determining 
grounds, or whether pure reason is also practical and a law of a 
possible order of nature which is empirically unknowable. The 
possibility of such a supersensuous nature, the concept of which 
can be the ground of its reality through our free will, requires no 
a priori intuition of an intelligible world, -which even in this case 
would be impossible to us, since it Is supersensuous. For it is only 
a question of the determining ground of volition in its own 
maxims: Is the determining ground empirical, or is it a concept of 
pure reason (a concrot of its lawfulness in general)? And now 
can it be the latter? The decision as to whether the causality of 
the will is sufficient to the reality of the objects is left up to the 
theoretical principles of reason, involving as it does an investiga- 
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tion of the possibility of objects of volition, the intuition of 
which is of no importance in the practical problem. The only 
concern here is with the determination of the will and with the 
determining ground of its maxims as a free will, not with its 
result. For if the will be only in accord with the law' of pure rea- 
son, the will’s power in execution mav be what it may; and a 
system of nature may or may not actually arise according to 
these maxims of the legislation of a possible nature— all this does 
not trouble us in this Critique. This Critique concerns itself only 
with whether and how reason can be practical, i.e., how it can 
directly determine the xvill. 

In this inquiry no objection can be raised that the Critique 
begins with pure practical laws and their reality. In.stcad of intu- 
ition, it makes the concept of their existence in the intelligible 
world, i.e., freedom, its foundation. For this concept has no other 
meaning, and these laws are possible only in relation to the free- 
dom of the will; but, if the will is presupposed as free, then they 
are necessary. Conversely, freedom is necessary because those 
laws are necessary, being practical postulates. How this con- 
sciousness of the moral laws or— what amounts to the same 
thing— how this consciousness of freedom is possible cannot be 
further explained; its permissibilitv'-, however, is established in 
the theoretical Critique. 

The exposition of the supreme principle of practical reason is 
now finished. It has shown, first, what it contains, and that it is of 
itself entirely a priori and independent of empirical principles; 
and then it has shown how it differs from all other practical prin- 
ciples. With the deduction, i.e., the justification of its objective 
and universal validity and the discernment of the possibility of 
such a synthetic a priori proposition, one cannot hope to have 
everything as easy as it was with the principles of pure theoreti- 
cal understanding. For the latter referred to objects of possible 
experience, i.e., appearances, and it could be proved that they 
could be known as objects of experience and, consequently, that 
all possible experience must be conformable to these lau’s, only 
because these appearances, in accordance with these laws, could 
be brought under the categories. Such a procedure, however, 1 
cannot follow in the deduction of the moral law. For it does not 
concern knowledge of the properties of objects, which may be 
given to re^on from some other source; rather, it concerns 
knowledge in so far as it can itself become the ground of the 
existence of objects, and in so far as reason, by virtue of this same 
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knowledge, has causality in a rational being. Our deduction is 
concerned with pure reason, regarded as a faculty directly deter- 
mining the will. 

But human insight is at an end as soon as we arrive at funda- 
mental powers or faculties, for their possibility can in no way be 
understood and should not be just arbitrarily imagined or 
assumed. Therefore, in the theoretical use of reason only expe- 
rience could justify their assumption. Such empirical proof, as a 
substitute for deduction from sources of knowledge a priori, is, 
however, denied to us with respect to the pure practical faculty 
of reason. For whatever needs to draw the evidence of its reality 
from experience must depend for the grounds of its possibility 
on principles of experience; by its very notion, however, pure 
vet practical reason cannot be held to be dependent in this way. 
Moreover, the moral law is given, as an apodictically certain fact, 
as it were, of pure reason, a fact of which we are a priori con- 
scious, even if it be granted that no example could be found in 
which it has been follotvcd exactly. Thus the objective reality of 
the moral law can be proved through no deduction, through no 
exertion of the theoretical, speculative, or empirically supported 
reason; and, even if one were u'illing to renounce its apodictic 
certainty, it could not’" be confirmed by any experience and thus 
proved a posteriori. Nevertheless, it is firmly established of itself. 

Instead of this vainly sought deduction of the moral principle, 
however, something entirely different and unexpected appears: 
The moral principle itself serves as a principle of the deduction of 
an inscrutable faculty which no experience can prove but w^hich 
speculative reason had to assume as at least possible (in order not 
to contradict itself in finding among its cosmological ideas some- 
thing unconditional in its causality). This is the faculty of free- 
dom, which the moral laM% itself needing no justifying grounds, 
shows to be not only possible but actual in beings which ac- 
knowledge the law as binding upon them. The moral law is, in 
fact, a law of causality through freedom and thus a law of the 
possibility of a supersensuous nature, just as the metaphysical 
law of events in the world of sense w as a law of the causality of 
sensuous nature; the moral law thus defines that which specula- 
tive philosophy had to leave undefined. That is, it defines the law 
for a causabty the concept of which was only negative in specu- 
lative philosophy, and for the first time it gives objective reality 
to this concept. 

19. [Not inserted by Grillo and Vorlander; omiued in the Cassirer ed.] 
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This kind of credential for the moral laAV, namely, that it is 
itself demonstrated to be the principle of the deduction of free- 
dom as a causality of pure reason, is a sufficient substitute for any 
a priori justification, since theoretical reason had to assume at 
least the possibility of freedom in order to fill one of its own 
needs. For the moral law sufficiently proves its reality even for 
the critique of speculative reason by giving a positive definition 
to a causality thought merely negatively, the possibility of w'hich 
was incomprehensible to speculative reason though this reason 
was compelled to assume it. The moral law adds to the negative 
concept a positive definition, that of a reason which determines 
the will directly through the condition of a universal lawful form 
of the maxims of the will. Thus reason, which with its ideas al- 
ways became transcendent when proceeding in a speculative 
manner, can be given for the first time an objective although still 
only practical reality; its transcendent use is changed into an im- 
manent use, whereby reason becomes, in the field of experience, 
an efficient cause*® through ideas. 

The determination of the causality of beings in the world of 
sense as such can never be unconditioned, and yet for every series 
of conditions there must be something unconditioned, and conse- 

? uently a causality which is entirely self-determining. There- 
bre, the idea of freedom as a faculty of absolute spontaneity was 
not just a desideratum but, as far as its possibility was concerned, 
an analytical principle of pure speculation. But because it is 
absolutely impossible to give an example of it from experience, 
since no absolutely unconditioned determination of causality 
can be found among the causes of things as appearances, we 
could defend the supposition of a freely acting cause when 
applied to a being in the world of sense only in so far as the being 
was regarded afeo as noumenon. This defense was made by 
showing that it was not self-contradictory to regard all its actions 
as physically conditioned so far as they are appearances, and yet 
at the same time to regard their causality as physically uncon- 
ditioned so far as the acting being is regarded as a being of the 
understanding. Thus the concept of freedom is made the regu- 
lative principle of reason. I thereby do not indeed learn xvhat the 
object may be to which this kind of causality is attributed. I do, 
however, remove the difficulty, since, on the one hand, in the 

20. [Reading cause with Hartenstein; the Cassirer ed. follows the original 
and reads causes, admitting, however, the plausibility of the singular, since 
it refers to reason.] 
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explanation of natural occurrences, including the actions of 
rational beings, I leave to the mechanism of natural necessity the 
right to ascend from conditioned to condition ad hi^nitum, 
while, on the other hand, I hold open for speculative reason the 
place which for it is vacant, i.e., the intelligible, in order to trans- 
fer the unconditioned to it. I could not, however, give content 
to this supposition, i.e., convert it into knowledge even of the 
possibility of a being acting in this way. Pure practical reason 
now fills this vacant place with a definite law of causality in an 
intelligible world (causality through freedom) . This is the moral 
law. Speculative reason docs not herewith grow in insight but 
only in respect to the certitude of its problematic concept of 
freedom, to which objective though only practical reality is now 
indubitably given. Even the concept of causality, having its 
application and hence significance only in relation to appear- 
ances which it connects into experiences (as shown in the 
Critique of Pure Reason), is not enlarged by this reality so as to 
extend its employment beyond these limits. For if reason sought 
to go beyond them, it would have to show how the logical rela- 
tion of ground and consequence could be synthetically used 
with another kind of intuition than the sensuous, i.e., how a 
caxm nomnenon is possible. Tliis reason cannot do, but as prac- 
tical reason it docs not concern itself with this demand, since it 
only posits the determining ground of the causality of man as a 
sensuous being (this causalitv being given) in pure reason 
(which is therefore called practical); it does so not in order to 
know objects but only to define causalitv in respect to objects 
in general. It can altogether ab-stract the concept of cause itself 
from that application to objects which has theoretical knowl- 
edge as its purpose, since this concept can always be found 
y)riori in the understanding, independently of any intuition. 
Thus reason uses this concept only for a practical purpose, trans- 
ferring the determining ground of the xvill to the intelligible or- 
der of things, at the same time readily confessing that it does not 
understand how the concept of cause can be a condition of the 
knowledge of these things. Causalitv with respect to the actions 
of the wDl in the world of sense must, of course, be known by 
reason in a definite way, for otherwise practical reason could 
produce no act. But the concrat which reason makes of its own 
causality as noumenon is significant even though it cannot be de- 
fined theoretically for the purpose of knowing its supersensuous 
existence. Regardless of this, it acquires significance through the 
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moral law, although only for practical use. Even regarded theo- 
retically, the concept remains always a pure concept of the 
understanding, given a priori, and applicable to objects whether 
sensuously given or not. If they are not sensuousK' given, how- 
ever, the concept has no definite theoretical significance and 
application but is only the understanding’s formal but neverthe- 
less essential thought of an object in general. The significance 
which reason gives to it through the moral law is exclusively 
practical, since the idea of the law of a causality (of the will) has 
causality itself or is its determining ground. 

II. OF THE RIGHT OF PURE REASON TO AN EX TENSIO.N IN ITS 
PR.\CTICAL USE WHICH IS NOT 1‘OSSIHEE TO IT IN 
ITS SPECULATIVE USE 

In the moral principle as we have presented it there is a law of 
causality which puts the determining ground of causality above 
all conditions of the world of sense. \\ c have thought of the will 
as determinable inasmuch as it belongs to an intelligible world 
and of the subject of this will (man) as belonging to a pure 
intelligible world, though in this relation man is unknown to us. 
(How this relation can be thought and yet be unknowable has 
been shoxvn in the critique of the pure speculative reason.) \^c 
have, I say, thought of man and his u ill in this way, but, further- 
more, we have defined the xvill with respect to its causality by 
means of a law which cannot be counted among the natural laws 
of the world of sense; finally, Ave have thereby 'u:ideiied our 
knoAvledge beyond the limits of the world of sense. But this is a 
presumption A\ hich the Critique of Fitre Reason declared to be 
void in all speculation. How, then, is the practical use of pure 
reason to be reconciled with its theoretical use in respect to 
determining the boundaries of their competence? 

David Elume, who can he said to have begun the assault on the 
claims of pure reason which made a thorough examination of 
them necessary, argued as follows. The concept of cause is one 
which involves the neces.sity of a connection between different 
e.xisting thing.s, in so far as they are different. Thus, when A is 
granted, I recognize that B, something entirely different from it, 
must necessarily exist also. Necessity, howex'^er, can be attributed 
to a connection only so far as it is known a priori, for experience 
of a connection would only give knowledge that it existed, not 
that it necessarily existed. Now it is impossible, he says, to know 
a priori and as necessary the connection which holds between 
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one thing and another (or between one property and another 
entirely different from it) if this connection is not given in per- 
ception. Therefore, the concept of a cause is itself fraudulent 
and deceptive. To speak in the mildest way, it is an illusion which 
is excusable only since the custom (a subjective necessity) of 
frequently perceiving certain things or their properties along 
with or in succession to one another is insensibly taken for an 
objective necessity of placing such a connection in the objects 
themselves. Thus the concept of cause has been acquired sur- 
reptitiously and illegitimately— nay, it can never be acquired or 
certified, because it demands a connection in itself void, chimeri- 
cal, and untenable before reason, a connection to which no ob- 
ject could ever correspond. 

So first with reference to all knox\ ledge which concerned the 
existence of things (thus excepting mathematics), empiricism 
was introduced as the cxclu.si\ e source of principles; with it, 
however, came the most unyielding skepticism with respect to 
the whole science of nature (as philosophy). For on such prin- 
ciples we can never infer a consequence from the given prop- 
erties of things as existing, for to such an inference there is needed 
a concept of cause, a concept implying necessity in such a con- 
nection; we can only expect, by the rule of imagination, similar 
cases, though this expectation is never certain no matter how 
often it is fulfilled. Indeed, of no occurrence could one say: 
something mist have preceded it on which it necessarily fol- 
lowed, i.e., that it must ha\'e had a carise. Thus, even if one knew 
of such frequent cases in which this antecedent was present that 
a rule could be derived from them, we could still not assume that 
it happens this way always and necessarily. Thus the sway of 
blind chance, with xvhich all use of reason ceases, must be ad- 
mitted; this firmly and irrefutably establishes skeptici.sm toward 
all inferences from effects to causes. 

Mathematics at first escaped lightly because Hume thought 
that its propositions were analytical, i.e., proceeded from one 
property to another by virtue of identity and consequently ac- 
cording to the law of contradiction. This, however, is false; they 
^e all synthetical. And though geometry, for example, has noth- 
ing to do with the existence of things but only with their a priori 
properties in a possible intuition, it nevertheless proceeds just as 
in the case of the causal concept, going from one property A to 
another entirely different property B necessarily connected with 
It. But even this science, so highly esteemed for its apodictic 
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certainty, must finally succumb to empiricism ^^•ith regard to 
its principles for the same reason that Hume substituted custom 
for objective necessity in the concept of cause. In spite of all its 
pride, it will have to acquiesce to this skepticism by lowering its 
bold claims demanding a priori assent, expecting approval of the 
universal validity of its theorems only because of the kindness 
of observers who, as witnesses, would not hesitate to admit that 
what the geometer propounds as axioms they had always per- 
ceived as facts, and that consequently they could be expected to 
be true in the future even though there was no necessity in them, 
In this way, Hume's empiricism leads inevitably to skepticism, 
even with respect to mathematics and consequentiv in the entire 
theoretical scientific employment of reason (for this is either 
philosophy or mathematics). In view of the terrible overthrow 
of these chief branches of knowledge, whether ordinary reason 
will come through any better I leave to the judgment of each, 
It may be that it will rather become inextricabh' entangled in the 
same destruction of all knowledge, with the consequence that 
from the same principles there will result a universal skepticism, 
even though it concern only the learned. 

My own labors in the Critique of Pure Reason were occasioned 
by Hume’s skeptical teaching, but they went much further and 
covered the entire field of pure theoretical reason in its synthetic 
use, including what is generally called metaphysics. I proceeded 
as follows with reference to the doubts raised by the Scottish 
philosopher concerning the concept of causality. I granted that, 
when Hume took the objects of c.xperience as things-in-them- 
selves (as is almost always done), he was entirely correct in 
declaring the concept of cause to be deceptive and an illusion; 
for it cannot be understood, with I'cference to things-in-them- 
selves and their properties as such, why, if A is given, something 
else, B, must also necessarily be given. Thus he could not admit 
such an a priori knowledge of things-in-thcmsclves. Tliis acute 
man could even less admit an empirical origin of the concept, for 
this would directly contradict the necessity of the connection 
which constitutes the essence of the concept of causality. Con- 
sequently, the concept was proscribed, and into its place stepped 
custom in observing the course of perceptions. 

From my investigations, however, it resulted that the objects 
with which we have to do in experience are by no means things- 
in-themselves but only appearances. Furthermore, if we as- 
sume that they are things-in-themselves, it is impossible to see 
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how, if A is granted, it would be contradictory not to grant B, 
which is altogether different from A. That is, it is impossible to 
see how it would be contradictory not to grant the necessity of 
the connection of A as cause with B as effect; but it is very under- 
standable that A and B as appearances in one experience must 
necessarily be connected in a certain manner (e.g., with refer- 
ence to their temporal relations) and that they cannot be sepa- 
rated without contradicting that connection by means of which 
experience is possible, in which experience they become objects 
and alone knowable to us. This was actually the case, so that I 
could not only prove the objective reality of the concept of cause 
with reference to objects of experience but also deduce it as an 
a priori concept because of the necessity of the connection it 
implies. That is, I could show its possibility from pure under- 
standing without any empirical sources. So, after banishing 
empiricism from its origin, I was able to overthrow its inevitable 
consequence, skepticism, first in natural science and then in 
mathematics, both of which sciences have reference to objects 
of possible experience, and in both of which skepticism has the 
same grounds. Thus I removed the radical doubt of whatever 
theoretical reason professes to discern. 

But how' lies it with reference to the application of this cate- 
gory of causality (and similarly* of all the others, for without 
them there can be no knowledge of existing things) to things 
which are not objects of possible experience but lie beyond its 
boundaries? For it must be remembered that I could deduce the 
objective reality of these concepts only with reference to objects 
of possible experience. But the very fact that I have saved them 
only in this case and that I have shown that b)'^ virtue of them 
objects may be thought without being a priori defined— this fact 
gives them a place in the pure understanding from w^hich they 
are referred to objects in general, w hether sensuous or not. If 
anything is lacking, it is the conditions for the application of 
these categories, and especially that of causality, to objects. This 
condition is intuition, and, when it is Inciting, this application for 
the purpose of theoretical kiiou'Iedge of the object as noumenon 
is rendered impossible. This knowledge is absolutely forbidden 
(even in the Critique of Pure Reason) to anyone who ventures 
upon it. Still, the objective reality of the concept remains and 
can even be used with reference to noumena, though it is not in 
the leMt theoretically defined, and no knowledge can be effected 
with it. That this concept, even in relation to a [supersensuous] 
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object, contains nothing impossible was proved by the fact that 
in all its application to objects of the senses its scat in the pure 
understanding remained assured. And even if, when subsequent- 
ly applied to things-in-themselves which cannot he objects of 
experience, it cannot be defined so as to represent a definite 
object for the purposes of a theoretical cognition, it could 
nevertheless be defined for an application for some other pur- 
pose, such as the practical. This would not be so if, as Hume 
asserted, the concept of causality contained something incon- 
ceivable. 

In order to discover the condition for applying the concept 
in question to noumena, we need only to refer back to the reason 
why we are not satisfied with its application to objects of experi- 
ence but wish also to apply it to things-in-themselves. It soon 
appears that it is not a theoretical but a practical purpose which 
makes it a necessity for us. In speculation, even if we were suc- 
cessful [in this new application], we should still have made no 
true gain in the knowledge of nature or of any given objects; but 
we should have taken a long step from the sensuously condi- 
tioned (in which we have already enough to do to remain and 
industriously to follow the chain of causes) to the supersensuous, 
in order to complete our knowledge of its foundations and to fix 
its boundaries. But there always remains an infinite unfilled 
chasm between that limit and what we know', and [in taking 
such a step] we should have hearkened to a vain curiosity instead 
of acting from a sober desire for knowledge. 

But besides the relationship xvhich the understanding has to 
objects in theoretical knowledge, there is also the relationship 
in which it stands to the faculty of desire, w'hich is therefore 
called the will, or the pure W'ill in so far as the pure under- 
standing (xvhich in such a case is called reason) is pracdcal 
through the mere conception of a law. The objective reality of 
a pure will or of a pure practical reason (they being the same) is 
given in the moral law a priori, as it were by a fact, for the latter 
term can be applied to a determination of the wdll which is inevi- 
table even though it does not rest on any empirical principles. 
In the concept of a will, however, the concept of causality is 
already contained; thus in that of a pure will there is the concept 
of causality with freedom, i.e., of a causality not determinable 
according to natural laws and consequently not susceptible to 
any empirical intuition as proof [of the reality of the free will]. 
Nevertheless, it completely justifies its objective reality in the 
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pure practical law a priori, though it is easily seen that it is not 
for the purpose of the theoretical but for that of the merely 
practical use of reason. Now the concept of a being which has a 
free will is that of a causa noiimeuon; and we are assured that this 
concept does not contradict itself, because the concept of a cause 
originates exclusively in pure understanding, and also because 
its objective realitv with reference to objects in general is guar- 
anteed by the Deduction. As independent in origin from all 
sensuous conditions, it is in itself not to be restricted to phe- 
nomena, so that, unless a definite theoretical-^ use of it is to be 
made, it could certainly be applied to things as pure beings of 
the understanding. But because no intuition, which could only 
be sensuous, can support this application, causa nomneiion is, for 
the theoretical use of reason, an empty concept, although a pos- 
sible and thinkable one. Through it I do not strive to know 
theoretically the characteristic of a being in so far as it has a pure 
will; it is enough for me to denote it as such by means of this 
concept and thus to couple the concept of causality with that of 
freedom (and with what is inseparable from it, i.e., the moral 
law as its determining ground). I have this right by virtue of the 
pure nonempirical origin of the concept of cause, since I make 
no other use of the concept than in relation to the moral law 
which determines its reality; that is, I hold that I am justified 
only in making a practical use of it. 

Had I, with Hume, denied objective reality in the theoretical®* 
use to the concept of causality, not only in its reference to things- 
in-themselves (the supersensuous) but also in reference to ob- 
jects of the senses, this concept would have lost all meaning, 
and as a theoretically impossible concept it would have been 
declared entirely worthless; and since that which is nothing lends 
itself to no use, the practical use of a theoretically null concept 
would have been absurd. The concept of an empirically uncon- 
ditioned causality is indeed theoretically empty, since it has no 
appropriate intuition even though it is still possible and refers to 
an indeterminate object; in compensation for this, the concept 
pins significance [not from a given object but] in the moral 
law and consequently in a practical relation. Even though I have 
no intuition which would determine its objective theoretical 
reality, it nevertheless has a real application exhibited in concreto 

21. [Inverting, with Vorlander, theoretical definite.] 

22 . [Reading theoretical with Schondorffer and Vorlander instead of 
practical.] 
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in intentions or maxims; that is, its practical reality can be pointed 
out. All this is sufficient to justify the concept et'en with refer- 
ence to noumena. 

This objective reality of a pure concept of the understanding 
in the field of the supersensuous, once ushered in, gives objective 
reality to all the other categories, though only in so far as they 
stand’ in a necessary connection with the determining ground of 
the pure will (the moral law). This objective reality, however, 
is one of only practical application, since it has not the slightest 
effect in enlarging theoretical knowledge of these objects as 
insight into their nature by pure reason. As we shall find in the 
sequel, they have always reference only to beings as intelligenees, 
and in them only to the relation of the reason to the will, and 
consequently only to the practical; further than that they pre- 
tend to no knowledge of them. Other characteristics belonmn^ 
to the theoretical mode of conceiving of such supersensuous 
beings, and brought forward in connection with these categories, 
are not to be counted as knowledge but only as a right (for prac- 
tical purposes, however, a necessity) to assume and presuppose 
them. This must be done even where one assumes a supersensuous 
being (e.g., God) by analogy, i.e., by a purely rational relation 
which we make practical use of with reference to what is sen- 
suous. Thus the application of the categories to the supersen- 
suous, which occurs only from a practical point of view, gives 
to pure theoretical reason not the least encouragement to run 
riot into the transcendent. 


Chapter II 

The Concept of ax Object of Pure Piuvctical Reason 

B y a concept of an object-® of practical reason I understand 
the idea of an object as an effect possible through freedom. 
To be an object of practical knowledge as such signifies, there- 
fore. only the relation of the will to the action whereby it or its 
opposite is brought into being. To decide whether or not some- 
thing is an object of the pure practical reason is only to discern 
the possibility or impossibility of willing the action by which a 
certain object would be made real, provided we had the ability 
to bring it about (the latter being a matter which experience 
must decide). If the object is taken as the determining ground of 
our faculty of desire, its physical possibility through the free use 
23. [Of an object inserted by Vorlander.] 
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of our strenejth must precede the decision as to whether it is or is 
not an object of the practical reason. But if, on the other hand, 
the a priori law can be regarded as the determining ground of 
action, which is consequently seen as determined by the pure 
practical reason, then the judgment as to w’hether or not some- 
thin? is an object of the pure practical reason is wholly inde- 
pendent of anv question (jf our physical ability; the only question 
is whether we should will an action directed to the existence of 
an object if it were within our power. Consequently, the moral 
possibility of the action takes precedence, for in this case it is not 
the object but the larv of the will which is its ground of deter- 
mination. 

The sole objects of a practical reason arc thus those of the good 
and the evil. By the former one understands a necessary object 
of the faculty of desire, and by the latter a necessary object of 
aversion, both according to a principle of reason. 

If the concept of the good is not derived from a practical law 
but rather serves as the ground of the latter, it can only be tl\e 
concept of something whose existence promises pleasure and 
thus determines the causality of the subject (the faculty of 
desire) to produce it. Now, because it is impossible to see a priori 
which idea will be accompanied with pleasure and which with 
pain, it would be solely a matter of experience to discern what is 
immediately good or evil. The property of the subject, by virtue 
of which such experience coukl be had, is the feeling of pleasure 
or displeasure as a receptivity belonging to the inner sense; thus 
the concept of that which is immcdiatclv good would only refer 
to that with which the sensation of pleasure is immediately asso- 
ciated, and the concept of the aii.solutelv evil would have to be 
related only to that which directly excites pain. 

Even the usage of language is opposed to this, however, since 
it distinguishes the pleasant from the good and the unpleasant 
from the evil, and demands that good and evil be judged by 
reason and thus through concepts which alone can be universally 
communicated, and not by mere sen-sation which is limited to the 
individual subjects and their susceptibility. Tor this reason, and 
ako because pleasure or displeasure cannot be immediately asso- 
ciated with an idea of an object a priori, the philosopher who felt 
obliged to make a feeling of pleasure basic to his practical judg- 
ment would have to denominate “good” that which is a means to 
the pleasant and “evil” that which is the cause of unpleasantness 
and pain, for the judgment of the relation of means to end cer- 
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tainly belongs to reason. Although reason alone is capable of dis- 
cerning the connection of means and purposes (so that the will 
could be defined as the faculty of ends, since they are always 
d.etermining grounds of the faculty of desire according to prin- 
ciples), the practical maxims which follow merely as means from 
the concept of the good never contain anything good in itself as 
the object of the will but only something good for something 
else. In this wav the good would be only the useful and that for 
which it is useful must always lie outside the will, in sensation. 
If the latter, as pleasant sensation, had to be distinguished from 
the concept of the good, there would be nothing inimcdiatelv 
good, and the good would have to he sought in the means to 
something else, i.e., some pleasantness. 

There is an old formula of the schools: Nihil appethmis, visi 
sub ratioiie boni; nihil aversanmr, nisi sub ratione inali. It is often 
used correctly, but often in a manner \ cry injurious to philos- 
ophy, since the e.xpressions boni and nnili contain an ambiguity 
due to the poverty of the language. These words are capable of a 
double meaning and therefore incvitablv bring practical laws 
into a precarious position; and philosophy, in using these expres- 
sions, becomes aware of the divergence of concepts associated 
with the same word e\-en though it can find no special expressions 
for them, and is forced to subtle distinctions about which later 
agreement cannot be obtained, since the difference cannot be 
directly stated by any suitable expression.* 

The German language has the good fortune to possess expres- 
sions xvhich do not permit this difference to be overlooked. It has 
two very different concepts and equally different expressions for 
what the Latins named with the single word bomnn. For bommi, 
it has das Gute [the good] and das Wohl [xvell-being]; for 
mahnn, das Bose [evil, wicked] and das Ubel [bad, ill] or das Web 
[woe]. Thus there are two vcty different judgments if in an 
action we have regard to its goodness or wickedness or to our 

* Moreover, the expression mb ratioiie boni is also ambiguous. For it 
can mean: we represent something to ourselves as good, if and because 
we desire (will) it. Or it can mean: we desire something, because we repre- 
sent it to ourselves as good. Thus either the desire is the determining 
ground of the concept of the object as a good or the concept of the good 
is the determining ground of desire (will) . In the first case, mb ratione boni 
would mean; we will something under the idea of the good; and in the 
second; we will something in consequence of this idea, which must pre- 
cede volition as its determining ground. 
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weal or woe (ill). It follows just from this that the aforemen- 
tioned psychological proposition is at least very doubtful if it is 
translated: “We desire nothing except with a view to our weal or 
woe.” On the other hand, it is indubitably certain and at the same 
time clearly expressed when rendered: “We desire nothing, un- 
der the direction of reason, except in so far as we hold it to be 
good or bad." 

Well-being or woe indicates only a relation to our condition of 
pleasantness or unpleasantness, of enjoyment or pain; if for that 
reason we desire or avoid an object, we do so only in so far as it is 
related to our sensibility and to the feeling of pleasure or dis- 
pleasure which it produces. But the good or evil always indicates 
a relation to the wi il so far as it is determined by the law of reason 
to make something its object, for the will is never determined 
directly by the object and our conception of it. Rather, the will 
is a faculty which makes a rule of reason the efficient cause of an 
action which can make an object real. Thus good or evil are 
properly referred to actions and not to the sensory state of the 
person. If something is to be, or is held to be, absolutely good or 
evil in all respects and without qualification, it could not be a 
thing but only the manner of acting, i.e., it could be only the 
maxim of the will, and consequently the acting person himself as 
a good or evil man. 

Though one may laugh at the Stoic who in the worst paroxysm 
of gout cried out, “Pain, however thou tormentest me, I will 
never admit that thou art anytliing bad (xaicoj', viahim ) !” he was 
nevertheless right. He felt it w as an evil, and he betrayed that in 
his cry; but that anything [morallv] evil attached to him he had 
no reason to concede, for the pain did not in the least diminish the 
worth of his person but only the xvorth of his condition. A single 
lie of which he w^as conscious would have struck down his pride, 
but pain served only as an occasion for raising it when he was 
conscious that he had not made himself liable to it by an un- 
righteous action and thus culpable. 

What we call good must be, in the judgment of every reason- 
able man, an object of the faculty of desire, and the evil must be, 
in everyone’s eyes, an object of aversion. Thus, in addition to 
sense, this judgment requires reason. So it is with truthfulness as 
opposed to a lie, with justice in contrast to violence, etc. But we 
can call something an ill, however, which everyone at the same 
time must acknowledge as good, either directly or indirectly. 
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Whoever submits to a surgical operation feels it without doubt 
as an ill, but by reason he and everyone else will describe it as 
good. When, however, someone who delights in annoying and 
vexing peace-loving folk receives at last a right good beating, it is 
certainly an ill, but everyone approves of it and considers it as 
good in itself even if nothing further results from it; nav, even he 
who gets the beating must acknowledge, in his reason, that justice 
has been done to him, because he sees the proportion between 
welfare and well-doing, which reason inevitably holds before 
him, here put into practice. 

Certainly our weal and woe are very important in the estima- 
tion of our practical reason; and, as far as our nature as sensible 
beings is concerned, our happiness is the only thing of impor- 
tance, provided this is judged, as reason especially requires, not 
according to transitorv sensation but according to the influence 
which this contingenev has on our whole existence and our 
satisfaction with it. But still not evcrvthing depends upon that. 
Man is a being of needs, so far as he belongs to the world of 
sense, and to this extent his reason certainly has an inescapable 
responsibility from the side of his sensuous nature to attend to its 
interest and to form practical maxims with a view to the happi- 
ness of this and, where possible, of a future life. But still he is not 
so completely an animal as to be indifferent to everything which 
reason says on its own and to use it merely as a tool for satisfying 
his needs as a sensuous being. That he has reason docs not in the 
least raise him in worth above mere animality if reason only 
serves the purposes which, among animals, are taken care of by 
instinct; if this were so, rea.son would be only a specific way 
nature had made use of to equip man for the same purposes for 
which animals are qualified, xvithout fitting him for any higher 
purpose. No doubt, as a result of this unique arrangement, he 
needs reason, to consider at all times his weal and woe. But he has 
reason for a yet higher purpose, namely, to consider also xvhat is 
in itself good or evil, which pure and sensuously di.stintcrestcd 
reason alone can judge, and furthermore, to distinguish this esti- 
mation from a sensuous estimation and to make the former the 
supreme condition of the good and evil.-* 

24. [Natorp: of the latter (i.e., of the sensuous estimation) . The Cassirer 
ed., following Kant’s two editions in this reading, gives the following para- 
phrase: “The pure form of judgment of good and evil is the supreme con- 
dition of good and evil materialiter.”] 
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In this estimation of the difference between the good and evil 
as such and that which can be so called only with reject to well- 
being or ill, it is a question of the following points. Either a prin- 
ciple of reason is thought of as already the determining ground of 
the will without reference to possible objects of the faculty of 
desire (and thus as a determining ground only through the lawful 
form of the ma.xim) ; then that principle is a practical law a priori, 
and pure reason is assumed to be in itself practical; the law direct- 
ly determines tlic tvill; action in accordance with it is in itself 
good; and a will whose maxims always accord with this law is 
absolutely and in every respect good and the supreme condition 
of all good. Or a determining ground of the faculty of desire 
precedes the maxim of the n ill, and this determining ground pre- 
supposes an object of pleasure or displeasure and consequently 
something that pleases or pains; in this case the maxim of reason, 
to pursue the former and to avoid the latter, determines actions 
which are good only with reference to our inclination and conse- 
quently only mediately good, being a means to a further purpose; 
and such maxims can never be called laws but only reasonable 
practical precepts. In the latter case, the end itself, the enjoyment 
we seek, is not a good but only well-being, not a concept of rea- 
son but an empirical concept of an object of sensation. Only the 
use of the means to it, i.e., action, is called good (because reason- 
able deliberation is required for it) . But, even so, the action is not 
absolutely good but good only in relation to our sensibility and 
its feeling of pleasure or displeasure. The will whose maxims are 
affected by it is not a pure will, for the latter concerns itself only 
with that by which pure reason can of itself be practical. 

This is the place for an explanation of the paradox of method in 
a critical examination of practical reason. The paradox is that the 
concept of the good and evil is not defined prior to the moral 
law, to which, it would seem, the former would have to serve as 
foundation; rather the concept of the good and evil must be 
defined after and by means of the larv. Even if we did not know 
that the principle of morality was a pure law determining the 
will a priori, we would nevertheless at the beginning have to 
leave it undecided whether the will has merely empirical or also 
pure determining grounds a priori in order not to assume princi- 
ple quite arbitrarily, since it is against all the basic rules of a 
philosophical method to assume as abready decided that which is 
the point in question. Assuming that we wished to begin with the 
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cimcept of the good in order to derive the laws of the will from 
it, this concept of an object (as a good object)-® would designate 
this object as the sole determining ground of the will. But because 
tilris conce^ic had no practical law a priori as its standard, the 
yriifprinn ot good or evil could be placed only in the agreement of 
the object with our feeling of pleasure or displeasure, and the use 
of the reason could only consist in part in determining this 
pllcasure or displeasure in connection with all the sensations of 
ouir existence and in part in determining the means of providing 
omiseires with the object of these feelings. Now, since only 
diuroush experience can we find out what is in accordance with 
the feeling of pleasure, and since by" hypothesis the practical law 
is to be based on it, the possibility" of practical laws a priori is ex- 
c.aicd because it was thought necessary' first of all to find an 
ebieer for the will the concept of which, as a good object, would 
have to constitute the universal though empirical determining 
ground of the will. It was, however, ncccssarv first to investigate 
w hether there was not also an a priori determining ground of the 
will which could have been found nowhere except in a pure 

f iractical law (and indeed in this only in so far as its mere lawful 
orm prescribed maxims without reference to an object). But 
because an object, according to concepts of good and evil, had 
been made the basis of evcr\' practical law, and because the for- 
mer. in the absence of any prior law, could be thought only ac- 
cordintj to empirical concepts, the possibility xvas already 
removed even of conceiving a pure practical law. Had one 
previously analyzed the practical law, he would have found, on 
the eor.trary. not that the concept of the good as an object of the 
mora. .avr determines the latter and makes it possible but rather 
t:.e reverse, i.e., that the moral law is that which first defines the 
C'jr.'.ep: of the good— so far as it absolutely deserves this name— 
an a makes it possible. 

Tr.ii remark, which refers only to the method of the deepest 
n/mai investigations, is important. It explains once and for all the 
reasons which occasion all the confusions of philosophers con- 
cerning the supreme principle of morals. For they sought an ob- 
ject of the will in order to make it into the material and the foun- 
dation of a law (which would then be not the directly determin- 
ing ground of the will, but only by means of that object referred 
to the feeling of pleasure or displeasure) ; instead, they should 
have looked for a law which directly determined the will a priori 
2j. [The Cassirer cd. suggests (as a good).] 
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and only then sought the object suitable to it. Whether they 
placed this object of pleasure, which was to deliver the supreme 
concept of the good, in happiness, or in perfection, in moral feel- 
ing,““ or in the will of God— their fundamental principle was 
always heteronomy, and they came inevitably to empirical con- 
ditions for a moral law. This was because they could call their 
object, as the direct determining ground of the will, good or bad 
only according to its exclusively empirical relation to feeling. 
Only a formal law, i.e., one which prescribes to reason nothing 
more than the form of its universal legislation as the supreme 
condition of maxims, can be a priori a determining ground of 
practical reason. The ancients openly revealed this error by de- 
voting their ethical investigation entirely to the definition of the 
concept of the highest good and thus posited an object which 
they intended subsequently to make the determining ground of 
the will in the moral law. But only much later, when the moral 
law has been established by itself and justified as the direct deter- 
mining ground of the will, can this object be presented to the 
will whose form now is determined a priori. This we shall under- 
take in the Dialectic of Pure Practical Reason. The moderns, 
among whom the concept of the highest good has fallen into dis- 
use or at least seems to have become something secondary, hide 
the error (as they do many others) behind vague expressions; but 
one can nevertheless see it shine through their systems since it 
always reveals heteronomy of practical reason, from which an 
a priori universally commanding moral law can never issue. 

Now since the concepts of the good and evil, as consequences 
of the a priori determination of the will, presuppose also a pure 
practical principle and thus a causality of pure reason, they do 
not (as determinations of the synthetic unity of the manifold of 
given intuitions in one consciousness) refer originally to objects 
as do the pure concepts of the understanding or categories of the 
theoretically employed reason. Rather, they presuppose these 
objects as given, and they are without exception modes of a single 
category, that of causality, so far as its determining ground con- 
sists in reason’s idea of a law' of causality w'hich, as the law of 
freedom, reason gives itself, thereby showing itself a priori to be 

f iractical. On the one side the actions are under a law which is a 
aw of freedom instead of a natural law and thus belong to the 

i6. [Reading “feeling” with Hartenstein instead of “law" with Kant and 
the Cassirer ed. Either is perhaps acceptable, for a law dictated by pleasure 
would be heteronomous.J 
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conduct of intelligible beings, and on the other side as events in 
the world of sense they belong to appearances; so that the rules 
of a practical reason arc possible only with respect to the latter 
and consequently in accordance with the cjLtcgories of the un- 
derstanding. These rules, however, contribute nothing to the 
theoretical use of the understanding in bringing the manifold of 
(sensuous) intuitions under one consciousness a priori, but only 
to the a priori subjection of the manifold of desires to the unity 
of consciousness of a practical reason commanding in the moral 
law, i.e., of a pure will. 

These categories of freedom— for we wish to call them this in 
contrast to the theoretical concepts which arc categories of na- 
ture— have a manifest advantage over the latter. The latter cate- 
gories are only* forms of thought which, through unit ersal con- 
cepts, designate in an indefinite manner objects in general for 
every intuition possible to us. The categories of freedom, on the 
contrary, are elementary practical concepts which determine the 
free faculty of choice; though no intuition perfectly correspond- 
ing to the latter can be given, it yet has as its foundation a pure 
practical law a priori, and this cannot be said for any of the con- 
cepts of the theoretical use of our cognitive faculty. Instead of 
having as its given basis the form of intuition (space and time), 
which docs not lie in reason itself but which rather has to be 
taken over from sensibility, the elementary piractical concepts 
have as their foundation the fonn of a pure will given in reason 
and thus in the faculty of thought itself [and do not have to bor- 
row their form from another faculty]. Since in all precepts of the 
pure will it is only a question of the determination of the will and 
not of the natural conditions (of practical ability) for achieving 
its purpose, it thereby happens that the practical concepts a priori 
in relation to the supreme principle of freedom immediately 
become cognitions, not needing to wait upon intuitions in order 
to acquire a meaning. This occurs for the noteworthy reason that 
they themselves produce the rcality^ of that to which they refer 
(the intention of the will)— an achievement which is in no way 
the business of theoretical concepts. One must carefully observe, 
however, that these categories concern only practical reason in 
general, and so they proceed in order from those which are as yet 
morally undetermined and sensuously conditioned to those 
which, being sensuously unconditioned, are determined merely 
by the moral law. 
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TABLE OF CATEGORIES OF FREEDOM WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE CONCEPTS OF 
GOOD AND EVIL 

1. Categories of Quantity 

Subjective, according to maxims (intentions of the indi- 
vidual’s will) 

Objective, according to principles (precepts) 

A priori principles of freedom, both subjective and ob- ' 
jective (laws) 

2. Categories of Quality 

Practical rules of commission (praeceptivae) 

Practical rules of omission (prohibitivae) 

Practical rules of exceptions (exceptwae) 

3. Categories of Relation 
Relation to personality 

Relation to the condition of the person 
Reciprocally, relation of one person to the condition of 
another 

4. Categories of Modality^^ 

The permitted and the forbidden 
Duty and that which is contrarj' to duty 
Perfect and imperfect dun' 

One quickly perceives that in this table freedom is regarded as 
a kind of causality (not subject to empirical grounds of deter- 
mination) with reference to actions possible through it, which 
are appearances in the world of sense, and that consequently it is 
referred to the categories of their possibility in nature, while, 
however, each category is taken so universally that the determin- 
ing ground of the causality can be placed beyond the world of 
sense in freedom as the property of an intelligible being. Finally, 
the categories of modality initiate the transition, though only in a 
probleimtical way, from practical principles in general to those 
of morality; and only later will it be possible to establish the 
principles of morality in a dogmatic form through the moral law. 

I add nothing here to elucidate the table, for it is sufficiently 
understandable in itself. Such a division based on principles is 
very useful in any science, for the sake of both thoroughness and 

27. [See note, p. 125. “The modality of judgments is a quite peculiar 
fmetion. Its distinguishing characteristic is that it contributes nothing to 
the content of the judgment . . . but concerns only the value of the copula 
in idation to thought in general” (Critique of Pure Reason, A 74 = B 99- 
100 [Smith trans.]).] 
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intelligibility. One knows immediately, for example, from the 
table and its first division where one must begin in practical con- 
siderations: from the maxims which each person bases on his 
inclinations, from the precepts which hold for a species of ra- 
tional beings in so far as they agree in certain inclinations, and 
finally from the law, which holds for all irrespective of their 
inclinations. And so on. In such a manner one surveys the whole 
plan of what has to be done, every”^ question of practical philos- 
ophy which has to be answered, and also the order to be fol- 
lowed. 


OF THE TYPIC OF PURE PRi\CTIC.\L REASON 

It is the concepts of the good and evil which first determine an 
object for the will. They themselves, however, stand under a 
practical rule of reason which, if the reason is pure, determines 
the will a priori in relation to its object. To decide whether an 
action which is possible for us in the sensuous world is or is not a 
case under the rule requires practical judgment, ^vhich applies 
what is asserted universally in the rule {in abstracto) to an action 
in concreto. A practical rule of pure reason, as practical, concerns 
the existence of an object, and, as a practical rule of pure reason, 
implies necessity with reference to the occurence of an action; 
hence it is a practical law, not a natural law because of empirical 
determining grounds but a latv of freedom by which the udll is 
determinable independently of everything empirical and merely 
through the conception of a law in general and its form. Because 
of this, and since all instances of possible actions arc only' empiri- 
cal and can belong only to experience and nature, it seems absurd 
to wish to find a case in the world of sense, and thus standing 
under the law of nature, which admits the application of a law of 
freedom to it, and to which we could apply the supersensuous 
ideal of the morally good, so that the latter could be exhibited 
in concreto. 

The judgment of pure practical reason, therefore, is subject to 
the same difficulties as that of the pure theoretical, though the 
latter had a means of escape. It could escape because in its theo- 
retical use everything depended upon intuitions to which pure 
concepts of the understanding could be applied, and such intui- 
tions (though only of objects of the senses), as a priori and hence 
concerning the connection of the manifold in intuitions, could 
be given a priori in conformity to the concepts of the under- 
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Standing, i.e., as schemata. The morally good, on the contrary, is 
something which, by its object, is supersensuous; nothing corre- 
sponding to it can be found in sensuous intuition; consequently, 
judgment under laws of the pure practical reason seems to be 
subject to special difficulties, which result from the fact that a 
law of freedom is to be applied to actions which are events 
occurring in the world of sense and thus, to this extent, belonging 
to nature. 

But here again a favoralile prospect for the pure practical 
judgment opens up. The subsumption under a pure practical 
law of an action which is possible to me in the world of sense does 
not concern the possibility of the action as an event of the world 
of sense. This possibility is a matter to be decided by the theoreti- 
cal use of reason according to the law of causality, a pure con- 
cept of the understanding for which reason has a schema in 
sensuous intuition. The physical causality or the condition under 
which it occurs belongs among the concepts of nature, whose 
schema is sketched by the transcendental imagination. Here, 
however, we arc concerned not with the schema of a case occur- 
ring according to laws but with the schema (if this word is suit- 
able here) of a law itself, because the determination of the will 
through law alone and u-ithout any other determining ground 
(and not the action with reference to its consequences) connects 
the concept of causality to conditions altogether different from 
those which constitute natural connection. 

A schema is a universal procedure of the imagination in pre- 
senting a priori to the senses a pure concept of the understanding 
which is determined by the lau'; and a schema must correspond 
to natural laws as laws to which objects of sensuous intuition as 
such are subject. But to the law’ of freedom (which is a causality 
not sensuously conditioned), and consequently to the concept of 
the absolutely good, no intuition and hence no schema can be 
supplied for the purpose of applying it in concreto. Thus the 
moral law has no other cognitive faculty to mediate its applica- 
tion to objects of nature than the understanding (not the imagi- 
nation) ; and the understanding can supply to an idea of reason 
not a schema of sensibility but a law’. This law, as one which can 
be exhibited in concreto in objects of the senses, is a natural law. 
But this natural law can be used only in its formal aspect, for the 
purpose of judgment, and it may, therefore, be called the type 
of the moral law. 
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The rule of judgment under laws of pure practical reason is; 
Ask yourself whether, if the action which you propose should 
take place by a law of nature of which you j'oursclf were a part, 
you could regard it as possible through your \\dll. Everyone does, 
in fact, decide by this rule whether actions arc morally good or 
bad. Thus people ask: If one belonged to such an order of things 
that anyone would allow himself to deceive when he thought it 
to his advantage, or felt justified in shortening his life as soon as 
he was thoroughly weary of it, or looked with complete indiffer- 
ence on the need of others, w ould he assent of his own will to 
being a member of such an order of things? Now' cveiY'one 
knows very w'ell that if he secretly permits himself to deceive, it 
does not follow that everyone else will do so, or tliat if, unnoticed 
by others, he is lacking in compassif)n, it does not mean that 
everyone else will immediately take the same attitude toward 
him. This comparison of the maxims of his actit)ns with a univer- 
sal natural law', therefore, is not the determining ground of his 
will. But such a law' is still a type for-® the estimation of maxims 
according to moral principles. If the maxim of action is not so 
constituted as to stand the test of being made the form of a 
natural law' in general, it is morally impossible [though it may still 
be possible in nature.] Even common sense judges in this way, 
for its most ordinary judgments, even those of experience, are 
always based on natural law'. Thus it is alwa\'s at hand, but in 
cases where the causality from freedom is to be judged, natural 
law serves only as the type of a law of freedom, for if common 
sense did not have something to use in actual experience as an 
example, it could make no use of the law' of pure practical reason 
in applying it to that e.xperiencc. 

We are therefore allowed to use the nature of the sensuous 
W'orld as the type of an intelligible nature, so long as we do not 
carry over to the latter intuitions and xvhat depends on them but 
only apply to it the form of law'fulness in general (the concept 
of w'hich occurs in the most ordinary use of reason, tliougli it 
cannot be known definitely a priori except w'ith reference to the 
pure practical use of reason. For laws as such are all equivalent, 
regardless of w'here they derive their determining grounds. 

Furthermore, since of all the intelligible objects absolutely 
nothing [is known] except freedom (through the moral law), 
and even this only in so far as it is a presupposition inseparable 
from the moral law; and since, moreover, all intelligible objects 

28. [The original has of.] 
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to which reason might eventually lead us under the guidance of 
die law can have no reality for us except for the purpose of this 
law and of the use of pure practical reason; and, finally, since 
reason has a right, and is even compelled, to use nature (in its 
pure intelligible form) as the type of judgment— for all these 
reasons the present remark should serve to guard against count- 
ing among the concepts themselves what merely belongs to the 
tvpic of the concepts. This, as the typic of judgment, guards 
against the empiricism of practical reason, which bases the prac- 
tical concepts of good and evil merely on empirical consequences 
(on so-called happiness) . Happiness and the infinite useful conse- 
quences of a will determined only by [the maxim of] helping 
itself could, if this will made itself into a universal law% certainly 
ser\'e as a very adequate type for the morally good but still not be 
idendcal with it. The same t\ pic guards also against the mysti- 
cism of practical reason, which makes into a schema that which 
should serve only as a symbol, i.c., proposes to supply real yet 
nonsensuous intuitions (of an invisible kingdom of God) for the 
application of the moral law, and thus plunges into the transcend- 
ent. Only rationalism of judgments is suitable to the use of moral 
laws, for rationalism takes nr) more from sensuous nature than 
that which pure reason can also think for itself, i.e., lawfulness, 
and conversely transfers into the supersensuous nothing more 
than can be actually exhibited by actions in the world of sense 
according to a formal rule of natural law in general. Thus the 
protest against empiricism of practical reason is much more im- 
portant and commendable, because mvsticism is compatible with 
the purity and sublimity of the moral law; and as it is not natural 
to ordinary wavs of thinking to stretch its imagination to super- 
sensuous intuitions, the danger from this side is not so general. 
On the other hand, empiricism uproots the morality of intentions, 
while the highest worth which human beings can and should 
procure for themselves lies in intentions and not in actions only. 
It substitutes for duty something entirely different, namely, an 
empirical interest, with which inclinations generally are secretly 
in league. For this reason empiricism is allied with the inclina- 
tions, which, no matter what style they wear, always degrade 
niankind when they are raised to the dignity of a supreme prac- 
tical principle. But these inclinations are so favorable to every- 
one’s feelings that empiricism is far more dangerous than all 
mystical enthusiasm, which can never be a lasting condition for 
any great number of persons. 
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Chapter III 

The Incentives of Pure Practical Reason 

W HAT is essential in the moral worth of actions is that the 
moral law should directly determine the will. If the deter- 
mination of the will occurs in accordance with the moral law but 
only by means of a feeling of any kind •w’hatsoevcr, which must 
be presupposed in order that the law may become a determining 
ground of the will, and if the action thus occurs not for the sake 
of the law, it has legality but not morality. Now, if by an incen- 
tive (elater anivii) we understand a subjective determining 
ground of a will whose reason does not by its nature necessarily 
conform to the objective law, it follows, first, that absolutely no 
incentives can be attributed to the Di\ inc \\ ill; and, second, that 
the [moral]-** incentiv'e of the human will (and that of every 
created rational being) can never be anything other than the 
moral law; and, third, that the objectit e determining ground 
must at the same time be the e.xclusit'e and subjectively sufficient 
determining ground of action if the latter is to fulfil not merely 
the letter oi the law but also its spirit.* 

Any further motives which would make it possible for us to 
dispense with that of moral law must not be sought, for they 
would only produce hypocrisy' without any substance. Even to 
let other motives (such as those toward certain advantages) 
co-operate with the moral law is riskv. Therefore, for the pur- 
pose of giving the moral law influence on tire u ill, nothing 
remains but to determine carefully in what way' the moral law 
becomes an incentive and, since the moral law is such an incen- 
tive, to see W'hat happens to the human faculty of desire as a con- 
sequence of this determining ground. For how' a law in itself can 
be the direct determining ground of the will (which is the 
essence of morality) is an insoluble problem for the human rea- 
son. It is identical with the problem of how a free v^ ill is possible. 
Therefore, we shall not have to show a priori u'hy the moral law 
simplies an incentive but rather what it effects (or better, must 
effect) in the mind, so far as it is an incentive. 

29. [See p. 86. The distinction between incentive and motive is difficult 
to preserve when it becomes a question of how the law can itself be 
practical.] 

* Of et'ery action which conforms to the law but does not occur for the 
sake of the law, one may say that it is morally good in letter but not in 
spirit (in intention) . 
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The essential point in all determination of the will through 
the moral law is this: as a free will, and thus not only without 
co-operating with sensuous impulses but even rejecting all of 
them and checking all inclinations so far as they could be antag- 
onisdc to the law, it is determined merely by the law. Thus far, 
the effect of the moral law as an incentive is only negative, and 
as such this incentive can be know n a priori. For all inclination 
and every sensuous impulse is based on feeling, and the negative 
effect on feeling (through the check on the inclinations) is itself 
feeling. Consequently, we can sec a priori that the moral law as a 
ground of determination of the will, by thwarting all our incli- 
nations, must produce a feeling w hich can be called pain. Here 
we have the first and perhaps the only case w'herein we can deter- 
mine from a priori concepts the relation of a cognition (here a 
cognition of pure practical reason) to the feeling of pleasure or 
displeasure. All inclinations taken together (which can be 
brought into a fairly tolerable svstem, whereupon their satisfac- 
tion is called happiness) constitute self-regard (solipsisynus). 
This consists either of self-love, which is a predominant benevo- 
lence tow'ard one’s self {pbiUmtia) or of self-satisfaction (urro- 
gmth). The former is called, more particularly, selfishness; the 
latter, self-conceit. Pure practical reason merely checks selfish- 
ness, for selfishness, as natural and actix'e in us even prior to the 
moral law, is restricted by the moral law' to agreement with the 
law; when this is done, selfishness is called rational self-love. But 
it strikes self-conceit down, since all claims of self-esteem which 
precede conformity to tlie moral law are null and void. For the 
certainty of a disposition which agrees wuth this law is the first 
condition of any worth of the person (as will soon be made 
clear), and any presumption [to w'orth] prior to this is false and 
opposed to the law'. Now' the propensity to self-esteem, so long as 
it rests only on the sensibility, is one of the inclinations which 
the moral law checks. Therefore, the moral law strikes down 
self-eonceit. 

Since this law, how'ever, is in itself positive, being the form of 
an intellectual causality, i.e., the form of freedom, it is at the same 
time an object of resjpect, since, in conflict with its subjective 
antagonists (our inchnations), it weakens self-conceit. And as 
ataikmg doivn, i.e., humiliating, self-conceit, it is an object of the 
greatest respect and thus the ground of a positive feeling which 
IS not of empirical origin. This feeling, then, is one w'hich can be 
known a priori. Respect fof the moral law, therefore, is a feeling 
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produced by an intellectual cause, and this feeling is the only one 
which u'e can know completely a priori and the necessity of 
which we can discern. 

In the preceding chapter we have seen that anything which 
presents itself as the object of the will prior to the moral law is 
excluded from the determining grounds of the will (which are 
called the unconditionally good) by the law itself as the supreme 
condition of practical reason. We have also seen that the mere 
practical form, which consists in the competency of the maxims 
to give universal laxvs, first determines what is of itself and 
absolutely good and is the ground of the maxims of a pure will, 
which alone is good in every respect. \Vc find nenv, however, our 
nature as sensuous beings so characterized that the material of 
the faculty of desire (objects of the inclination, whether of hope 
or fear) first presses upon us; and we find our pathologicallv 
determined self, although by its maxims it is whollv incapable of 
giving universal laws, striving to give its pretensions priority and 
to make them acceptable as the first and original claims, just as if 
it were our entire self. This propensity to make the subjective 
determining grounds of one’s choice into an objective determin- 
ing ground of the will in general can be called self-love; when it 
makes itself legislative and an unconditional practical principle, 
it can be called self-conceit. The moral law, which alone is truly, 
i.e., in every respect, objective, completely excludes the influ- 
ence of self-love from the highest practical principle and forever 
checks self-conceit, which decrees the subjecti\'e conditions of 
self-love as laws. If anything checks our self-conceit in our own 
judgment, it humiliates. Therefore, the moral law inevitably 
humbles every man when he compares the sensuous propensity' 
of his nature with the law. Now if the idea of something as the 
determining ground of the wrill humiliates us in our self-con- 
sciousness, it awakens respect for itself so far as it is positive and 
the ground of determination. The moral law, therefore, is even 
subjectively a cause of respect. 

Now everything in self-love belongs to inclination, and all 
inclination rests on feelings; therefore, whatever checks all in- 
clinations in self-love necessarily has, by that fact, an influence 
on feeling. Thus we conceive how it is possible to understand 
a priori that the moral law can exercise an effect on feeling, since 
it blocks the inclinations and the propensity to make them the 
supreme practical condition (i.e., self-love) from all participation 
in supreme legislation. This effect is on the one side merely nega- 
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rive; but on the other, in respect to the restrictive practical 
wound of pure practical reason, it is positive. And to the latter, 
no kind of feeling, [even] under the name of a practical or moral 
feeling, may be assumed as prior to the moral law and as its basis. 

The negative effect on feeling (unpleasantness) is, like all in- 
fluences on feeling and every feeling itself, pathological. As the 
effect of the consciousness of the moral law, and consequently in 
relation to an intelligible cause, i.e., to the subject of the pure 
practical reason as the supreme legislator, this feeling of a rational 
subject affected with inclinations is called humiliation (intellec- 
tual contempt). But in relation to its positive ground, the law, it 
is at the same time respect for the law; for this law there is no 
feeling, but, as it removes a resistance, this dislodgment of an 
obstacle is, in the judgment of reason, equally esteemed as a posi- 
tive assistance to its causality. Therefore, this feeling can also be 
called a feeling of respect for the moral law; on both grounds, 
however, it can be called a moral feeling. 

Thus the moral law, as a formal determining ground of action 
through practical pure reason, and moreover as a material though 
purely objective determining ground of the objects of action 
(under the name of good and evil), is also a subjective ground 
of determination. That is, it is the incentive to this action, since 
it has an influence on the sensibility of the subject and effects a 
feeling which promotes the influence of the law on the will. In 
the subject there is no antecedent feeling tending to morality; 
that is impossible, because all feeling is sensuous, and the incen- 
tives of the moral disposition must be free from every sensuous 
condition. Rather, sensuous feeling, which is the basis of all our 
inclinations, is the condition of the particular feeling we call 
respect, but the cause that determines this feeling lies in the pure 
practical reason; because of its origin, therefore, this particular 
feeling cannot be said to be pathologically effected; rather, it is 
practically effected. Since the idea of the moral law deprives 
self-love of its influence and self-conceit of its delusion, it lessens 
the obstacle to pure practical reason and produces the idea of the 
superiority of its objective law to the impulses of sensibility; it 
increases the weight of the moral law by removing, in the judg- 
ment of reason, the counterweight to the moral law which bears 
on a will affected by the sensibility. Thus respect for the law is 
not the incentive to morality; it is morality itself, regarded sub- 
jemvely as an incentive, inasmuch as pure practical reason, by 
rejecting all the rival clajms of self-love, gives authority and 
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absolute sovereignty to the law. It should be noticed that, as re- 
spect is an effect on’feeling and thus on the sensibility of a ration- 
al being, it presupposes the sensuousness and hence the finitude of 
such beings on whom respect for the moral law is imposed; thus 
respect for the law cannot be attributed to a supreme being or 
even to one free from all sensibility, since to such a being there 
could be no obstacle to practical reason. 

This feeling, under the name of moral feeling, is therefore 
produced solely by reason. It does not serve for an estimation of 
actions or as a basis of the obicctive moral law itself but only as 
an incentive to make this law itself a maxim. By what name bet- 
ter than moral feeling could we call this singuiar feeling, which 
cannot be compared with any pathological feeling? It is of such 
a peculiar kind that it seems to be at the disposal onlv of reason, 
and indeed only of the pure practical reason. 

Respect alwa^•s applies to persons onl\-, never to things. The 
latter can awaken inclinations, and even lo\ c if thev are animals 
(horses, dogs, etc.), or fear, as do the sea, a volcano, or a beast of 
prey; but they never arou.se respect. Something which ap- 
proaches this feeling is admiration, and this, as an affect (aston- 
ishment) can refer also to things, e.g., lofts' mountains, the mag- 
nitude, number, and distance of the heavcnlv bodies, the strength 
and swiftness of many animals, etc. .“Ml of this, however, is not 
respect. A man can also be an object of love, fear, or admiration 
even to astonishment, and vet not be an object of respect, His 
jocular humor, his courage and strength, and his power resulting 
from his rank among others may inspii’e me with such feelings, 
though inner respect for him is still lacking. Fontanelle'*" says, 
“I bow to a great man, but mv mind docs not bow.” I can add: to 
a humble plain man, in whom I perceive righteousness in a 
higher degree than I am conscious of in myself, 7//y mind bo-uS 
whether I choose or not, and however high 1 carry my head that 
he may not forget my' superior position. Why? His example 
holds a law before me which .strikes down my sclf-conceit when 
I compare my own conduct with it; that it is a law which can be 
obeyed, and consequently is one that can actually' be put into 
practice, is proved before my ey'cs by' the act. I may even be 
conscious or a like degree of righteousness in myself, and yet re- 
spect remains. In men all good is defective, but the law made 
visible in an example always humbles my pride, since the man 

30. [Bernard Le Bovicr dc Fontanclle (1657-1757), a French .satirist and 
popular philosopher.] 
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whom I see before me provides me with a standard, by clearly 
appearing to me in a more favorable light regardless of his imper- 
fections, which, though perhaps always with him, are not so well 
known to me as are my otvn. Respect is a tribute we cannot 
refuse to pay to merit whether we will or not; we can indeed out- 
wardly withhold it, but we cannot help feeling it inwardly. 

Respect is so far from being a feeling of pleasure that one only 
reluctantly gives way to it as regards a man. We seek to discover 
something that will lighten the burden of it for us, some fault to 
compensate us for the humiliation which we suffer from such an 
example. The dead thcmsch'cs arc not immune from this criti- 
cism, especially ■when their example appears inimitable. Even 
the moral law itself in its solemn majesty is e.xposed to this en- 
deavor to keep one’s self from yielding respect to it. Can it be 
thought that there is any reason why we like to degrade it to the 
level of our familiar inclination and why we take so much trouble 
to make it the chosen precept of our well-understood interest, 
other than the fact that wc want to be free of the awesome 
respect which so sex'erely shows us our own unworthiness? 
Nevertheless, there is on the other hand so little displeasure in it 
that, when once wc renounce our self-conceit and respect has 
established its practical innucnce, we cannot ever satisfy our- 
selves in contemplating the majesty of this law, and the soul be- 
lieves itself to be elevated in proportion as it sees the holy law as 
elevated over it and its frail nature. Certainly, great talents and 
activity proportionate to them can occasion respect or an analo- 
gous feeling, and it is proper to accord it to them; then it seems 
that admiration is the same as this feeling [of re.spect]. But if one 
looks more closely it is noticed that it is always uncertain how 
great a part of the ability must be ascribed to innate talent and 
how much to cultivation through one’s own diligence. Presum- 
ably reason represents it to us as a fruit of cultivation, and there- 
fore as merit which perceptibly diminishes our self-conceit and 
therefore either reproaches us or else imposes it upon us as an 
example to be followed in a suitable manner. This respect which 
we have for a person (really for the lax\ , which his example holds 
before us) is, therefore, not mere admiration. This is also con- 
firmed by the way the common run of men give up their respecr 
for a man (e.g., Voltaire) when they think they have in some 
manner found the badness of his character, while the true scholar 
still feels this respect at least for his talents, since he is himself 
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involved in a business and a vocation which makes imitation of 
him to some extent a law. 

Respect for the moral laxi' is therefore the sole and undoubted 
moral incentive, so far as this feeling is directed to no object 
except on this basis. First, the moral law determines the will 
directly and objectively in the judgment of reason. Freedom, the 
causality of which is determinable merely through the law, con- 
sists, however, only in the fact that it limits all inclinations, in- 
cluding self-esteem, to the condiriott (>( obedience to its pure law. 
This limitation exerts an effect on feeling and produces the sensa- 
tion of displeasure, which can be known a priori from the moral 
law. Since, however, it is so far a merelv negative effect, originat- 
ing from the influence of pure practical reason, it checks the 
activity of the subject to the extent that inclinations are its 
grounds of determination, and consequently it checks also the 
opinion of his personal worth, which is nothing without accord- 
ance with the moral law. Thus the effect of this law on feeling is 
merely humiliation, u'hich we thus sec a priori, though wc can- 
not know the force of the pure practical law a.s incentive but 
only the resistance to the incentives of sensibility. The same law, 
however, is objectively, i.c., in the conception of pure reason, a 
direct determining ground of the will. Hence this humiliation 
occurs proportionately to the purity of the lau'; for that reason 
the lowering of the pretensions of moral sclf-c.stccni (humilia- 
tion) on the sensuous side is an elevation of the moral, i.c., practi- 
cal, esteem for the law on the intellectual side. In a word, respect 
for the law is thus by virtue of its intellectual cause a positive 
feeling that can be known a priori. For any dimunition of obsta- 
cles to an activity furthers this activity itself. The acknowledg- 
ment of the moral law is the consciousnc.ss of an activtity of prac- 
tical reason on objective grounds, and it fails to express its effect 
in actions simply because subjective (pathological) causes hinder 
it. Therefore, respect for the moral law must be regarded also as 
a positive but indirect effect of the law on feeling, in so far as 
this feeling [of respect] weakens the hindering influence of the 
inclinations through humiliating self-conceit; consequently, we 
must see it as a subjective ground of activity, as an incentive for 
obedience to the law and as the ground of maxims of a course of 
life conformable to it. From the concept of an incentive there 
comes that of an interest which can never be attributed to a being 
which does not have reason; it indicates an incentive of the will so 
far as it is presented by reason. Since the law itself must be the 
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incentive in a morally good will, the moral interest must be a pure 
nonsensuous interest of the practical reason alone. Now on the 
concept of an interest rests that of a maxim. The latter is thus 
morally genuine only when it rests on the mere interest that one 
takes in obedience to the law. All three concepts— of incentive, 
interest, and maxim— can, however, be applied only to finite 
beings. For without exception they presuppose a limitation of the 
nature of the being, in that the subjective character of its choice 
does not of itself agree v\ ith the objective law of a practical 
reason; they presuppose that the being must be impelled in some 
manner to action, since an internal obstacle stands against it. 
They cannot, therefore, be applied to the divine will. 

In the boundless esteem for the pure moral law, removed from 
all advantage, as practical reason presents it to us for obedience, 
whose voice makes even the boldest sinner tremble and forces 
him to hide himself from it, there is something so singular that 
we cannot wonder at finding this influence of a merely intellec- 
tual idea on feeling to be inexplicable to speculative reason, and at 
having to be satisfied with being able to see a priori that such a 
feeling is inseparably bound with the idea of the moral law in 
eveiy finite rational being. If this feeling of respect were patho- 
logical and thus a feeling of pleasure grounded on the inner 
sense, it would be futile to try to discover a relation of the feeling 
to any idea a priori. But it is a feeling which is concerned only 
with the practical, and with the idea of a law simply as to its form 
and not on account of any object of the law; thus it cannot be 
reckoned either as enjoyment or as pain, yet it produces an inter- 
est in obedience to the law', and this we call the moral interest. 
And the capacity of taking such an interest in the law (or of hav- 
ing respect for the moral law itself) is really moral feeling. 

The consciousness of a free submission of the will to the law, 
combined with an inevitable constraint imposed only by our 
own reason on all inclinations, is respect for the lawL The law 
which commands and inspires this respect is, as we see, no other 
than the moral law, for no other law precludes all inclinations 
from having a direct influence on the will. The action which is 
objectively practical according to this law, and excluding incli- 
Mon from its determining grounds, is called duty; and, because 
pf this exclusion, in the concept of duty there is that of practical 
consBfaint,*^ i.e;, determination to actions however reluctantly 
they-ftiay bS done. The feeling which arises from the conscious- 
••3’tr tNfftigung. Abbott ’■eads “obligation.”] 
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ness of this constraint is not pathological, as arc those caused by 
objects of the senses, but practical, i.e., possible through a prior 
(objective) determination of the will and the causality of reason. 
As submission to a law, i.e., as a command (which constrains the 
sensuously affected subject), it contains, therefore, no pleasure 
but rather displeasure proportionate to this constraint. On the 
other hand, since this constraint is e.vercised only through the 
legislation of one’s own reason, it also contains something elevat- 
ing, and the subjective effect on feeling, in so far as pure practical 
reason is its sole cause, can also be called self-approbation with 
reference to pure practical reason, for one knows himself to be 
determined thereto solely by the law and without any interest; 
he becomes conscious of an altogether different interest which is 
subjectively produced bv the law and which is purely practical 
and free. Our taking this interest in an action of duty is not sug- 
gested by an inclination, but the practical law absolutely com- 
m^ds it and also actually produces it. Consequently, it has a 
very special name, viz., respect. 

The concept of duty thus requires of action that it objectively 
■■'agree with the law, while of the ma.\im of the action it demands 
\subjectivc respect for the law as the sole mode of determining 
the will through itself. And thereon rests the distinction between 
consciousness of having acted according to duty and from duty, 
i.e., from re.spect for the law. The former, legality, is possible 
even if inclinations alone are the determining grounds of the 
will, but the latter, morality or moral worth, can be conceded 
only where the action occurs from duty, i.e., merely for the sake 
of the law.'* 

It is of the utmost importance in all moral judging to pay strict- 
est attention to the subjective principle of every maxim, so that 
all the morality of actions may be placed in their necessity from 
duty and from respect for the law, and not from love for or 
leaning toward that which the action is to produce. For men and 
all rational creatures, the moral necessity is a constraint, an obli- 
gation. Every action based on it is to be considered as duty, and 

* If one examines more accurately the concept of respect for persons, as 
this has been previously presented, one will perceive that it always rests on 
the consciousness of a duty which an example holds before us and that con- 
sequently respect can never have other than a moral ground. It is also seen 
to be very good and, from the psychological point of view, very useful 
to our understanding of human nature, that wherever we use the term 
to pay attention to the mysterious and wonderful, but frequent, regard 
which human judgment does have for the moral law. 
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not as a manner of acting which wc naturally favor or which we 
sometime might so favor. This would be tantamount to believing 
we could finally bring it about that, without respect for the law 
(which is always connected with fear or at least apprehension 
that we might' transgress it) we, like the independent deity, 
might come into possession of holiness of will through irrefra- 
gable agreement of the will with the pure moral law becoming, as 
It were, our very nature. This pure law, if we could never be 
tempted to be untrue to it, would finally cease altogether to be 
a command for us. 

The moral law is, in fact, for the will of a perfect being a law 
of holiness. For the will of any finite rational being, however, it 
is a law of duty, of moral constraint, and of the determination of 
his actions through respect for the law and reverence for its duty. 
No other subjective principle must he assumed as incentive, for 
though it might happen that the action occurs as the law pre- 
scribes, and thus in accord with duty but not from duty, the 
intention to do the action would not be moi'al, and it is the inten- 
tion which is precisely in question in this legislation. 

It is a very beautiful thing to do good to men because of love 
and a sympathetic good \vill or to do justice because of a love of 
order. But this is not the genuine moral maxim of our conduct, 
the maxim which is suitable to our position among rational beings 
as men, when we presume, like volunteers, to flout with proud 
conceit the thought of dutv and, as independent of command, 
merely to will of our own good pleasure to do something to 
which we think wc need no command. Wc stand under a disci- 
pline of reason, and in all our maxims wc must not forget our 
subjection to it, or withdraw an\ thing from it, or by an egotisti- 
cal illusion detract from the authorit\' of the law (even though 
it is given by our own reason) so that we could place the deter- 
mining ground of our will (even though it is in accordance with 
the law) elsewhere than in the law itself and in respect for it. 
Duty and obligation are the only names which we must give to 
our relation to the moral law. ’\\ c are indeed legislative members 
of a moral realm which is possible through freedom and which is 
presented to us as an object of respect by practical reason; yet 
we are at the same time subjects in it, not sovereigns, and to mis- 
take our inferior position as creatures and to deny, from self- 
conceit, respect to the holy law is, in spirit, a defection from it 
even if its letter be fulfilled. 

The possibility of suclj a command as, “Love God above all 
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and thy neighbor as thyself,”* agrees very well with this. For, as 
a command, it requires respect for a law which orders love and 
does not leave it to arbitrary choice to make love the principle. 
But love to God as inclination (pathological love) is impossible, 
for He is not an object of the senses. The latter is indeed possible 
toward men, but it cannot be commanded, for it is not possible 
for man to love someone merely on command. It is, therefore, 
only practical love which can be understood in that kernel of all 
laws. To love God means in this sense to like to do His command- 
ments, and to love one’s neighbor means to like to practice all 
duties toward him. The command v\ hich makes this a rule cannot 
require that we have this disposition but only that m'c endeavor 
after it. To command that one do something gladly is self-contra- 
dictory. For a law would not be needed if we already knew of 
ourselves what we ought to do and moreover were conscious of 
liking to do it; and if we did it without liking but only out of 
respect for the law, a command which makes just this respect 
the incentive of the maxim would counteract the disposition it 
commands. That law' of all laws, like every moral prescription 
of the Gospel, thus presents the moral disposition in its complete 
perfection, and though as an ideal of holiness it is unattainable by 
any creature, it is yet an archetype which w'e should strive to 
approach and to imitate in an uninterrupted infinite progress. If 
a rational creature could ever reach the stage of thoroughly 
liking to do all moral laws, it w'ould mean that there was no pos- 
sibility of there being in him a desire which could tempt him to 
deviate from them, for overcoming such a desire ahvays costs 
the subject some sacrifice and requires self-compulsion, i.e., an 
inner constraint to do that w'hich one does not quite like to do. 
To such a level of moral disposition no creature can ever attain. 
For since he is a creature, and consequently is ahvays dependent 
with respect to what he needs for complete satisfaction ivith his 
condition, he can never be wholly free from desires and inclina- 
tions which, because they rest on physical causes, do not of them- 
selves agree with the moral law, which has an entirely different 
source. Consequently, it is with reference to these desires ahvays 
necessary to base the intention of the creature’s maxims on moral 
constraint and not on ready willingness, i.e., to base it on respect 

* The principle of one’s own happiness, which some wish to make the 
supreme principle of morality, is in striking contrast to this law. This prin- 
ciple would read: “Love thyself above all, but God and thy neighbor for 
thine own sake.” 
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which demands obedience to the law even though the creature 
does not like to do it, and not on love, which apprehends no in- 
ward reluctance to the law by the will. This w'ould be true even 
if the mere love for the law (which would in this case cease to be 
a command, and morality, subjectively passing over into holiness, 
would cease to be virtue) w'ere made the constant but unattain- 
able goal of its striving. For in the case of what we esteem and 
vet dread because of our consciousness of our weaknesses, the 
most reverential awe would be changed into inclination, and 
respect into love, because of the greater ease in satisfying the 
latter. At least this u’ould be the perfection of a disposition dedi- 
cated to the law, if it were ever possible for a creature to attain it. 

This reflection is not intended so much to clarify by exact 
concepts the evangelical command just cited in order to prevent 
religious fanaticism with reference to the love of God as to 
define accurately the moral intention directly wdth regard to our 
duties to others and to control and, if possible, to prevent a nar- 
rowly moral fanaticism, which infects many persons. The stage 
of moralit}' on which man (and, so far as we know, every rational 
creature) stands is respect for the moral law’. The disposition 
which obliges him to obey it is: to obey it from duty and not 
from a spontaneous inclination or from an endeavor unbidden 
but gladly undertaken. The moral condition which he can al- 
ways be in is virtue, i.e.. moral disposition in conflict, and not 
hohness in the supposed po.ssession of perfect purity of the inten- 
tions of the will. The mind is disposed to nothing but blatant 
moral fanaticism and exaggerated sclf-conceit by exhortation to 
actions as noble, sublime, and magnanimous. By it people are 
led to the illusion that the determining ground of their actions 
is not duty, i.e., respect for the law’ whose yoke must be borne 
whether liked or not (though it is a mild yoke, as imposed by 
reason). This law ahvays humbles them when they follow 
(obey) it, but by this kind of exhortation they come to think 
that those actions arc expected of them not because of duty but 
only because of their ow’n bare merit. For not only do they not 
fulfil the spirit of the law w hen thev imitate such acts on the basis 
of such a principle, since the spirit of the law’ lies in the submis- 
sive disposition and not in the merely lawful character of the act, 
leaving the principle to be what it may; and not only do they in 
this manner make the incentives pathological (locating them in 
^pathy or self-love) and not moral (located in the Taw). But 
they produce in this way a shallow, high-flown, fantastic way of 
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thinking, flattering themselves with a spontaneous goodness of 
heart, ii^ecding neither spur nor bridle nor even command, and 
thereby forgetting their obligation, which they ought to think 
of rather than their merit. Certainly actions of others which 
have been done with great sacrifice and merelv for the sake of 
duty may be praised as noble and sublime deeds, yet only in so 
far as there are clues which suggest that titey were done wholly 
out of respect for duty and not from aroused feelings, But if 
anyone wishes to put them forward as examples for imitation, 
the incentive to be employed must be only the respect for duty, 
the sole genuine moral feeling, this earnest holv precept which 
does not leave it to our vain self-love to dally with pathological 
impulses (as far as they are analogous to morality) and to pride 
ourselves on our meritorious worth. For all actions which are 
praiseworthy, if we onV search we shall find a law of duty 
which commands and does not lca\ c us to choose what mav be 
agreeable to our propensity. That is the f)nlv v ay of represent- 
ing [morality] which morally educates the soul, because it i.5 the 
only one which is capable of constant and accurately defined 
principles. 

If fanaticism in its most general sense is a deliberate oyerstep- 
ping of the limits of human reason, moral fanaticism is this over- 
stepping of limits which practical pure reason sets to mankind. 
Pure practical reason thereby forbids us to place the subjective 
determining ground of dutiful actions, i.c., their moral incentiyc. 
anywhere else than in the law itself, and to place the disposition 
which is thereby brought into the maxims elsewhere than in the 
respect for this law; it commands that \vc make the thought of 
duty, which strikes down all arrogance as w ell as vain self-love, 
the supreme life-principle of all human morality. 

If this is so, then not only novelists and sentimental educators 
(even though they may be zealously opposed to sentimentalism) 
hut also philosophers and indeed the strictest of them, the Stoics, 
have instituted moral fanaticism instead f)f a sober but wise moral 
discipline, though the fanaticism of the latter was more heroic, 
while that of the former is of a more shallow and pliable nature. 
And we may, without hypocrisy, truly say of the moral tcacliing 
of the Gospel that, through the purity of its moral principle and 
at the same time through the suitability of its principle to the 
limitations of finite beings, it first brought all good conduct of 
man under the discipline of a duty clearly set before him, which 
does not permit him to indulge in fancies of moral perfections; 
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and that it set bounds of humility (i.e., self-knowledge) to self- 
conceit as well as to self-love, both of which readily mistake their 
limits. 

Duty! Thou sublime and mighty name that dost embrace 
nothing charming or insinuating but requirest submission and 
yetseekest not to move the will by threatening aught that would 
arouse natural aversion or terror but only boldest forth a law 
which of itself finds entrance into the mind and yet gains reluc- 
tant reverence (though not always obedience)— a law before 
which all inclinations arc dumb even though they secretly work 
against it: w'hat origin is there worthy of thee, and where is to 
be found the root of thy noble descent which proudly rejects all 
kinship with the inclinations and from which to be descended is 
the indispensable condition of the only worth which men can 
give themselves? 

It cannot be less than something which elevates man above 
himself as a part of the world of sense, something which connects 
him with an order of things w'hich only the understanding can 
think and which has under it the entire world of sense, including 
the empirically determinable existence of man in time, and the 
whole system of all ends u'hich is alone suitable to such uncondi- 
tional practical laws as the moral. It is nothing else than personal- 
ity, i.e., the freedom and independence from the mechanism of 
nature regarded as a capacity of a being which is subject to 
special laws (pure practical laws given by its own reason), so that 
tne person as belonging to the w'orld of sense is subject to his own 
personality so far as he belongs to the intelligible world. For it 
IS then not to be wondered at that man, as belonging to two 
worlds, must regard his own being in relation to his second and 
higher vocation with reverence and the laws of this vocation 
with the deepest respect. 

Many expressions which indicate the vvorth of objects accord- 
ing to moral ideas are based on this origin. The moral law is holy 
(inviolable). jMan is certainly unholy enough, but humanity in 
his person must be hoh^ to him. Everything in creation which he 
wishes and over which he has pou cr can be used merely as a 
means; only man, and, with him, every rational creature, is an 
end in itself. He is the subject of the moral law which is holy, 
because of the autonomy of his freedom. Because of the latter, 
every will, even the private will of each person directed to him- 
self, is restricted to the condition of agreement with the auton- 
omy of the rational being, namely, tW it be subjected to no 
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purpose which is not possible by a law which couki arise from 
the will of the passive subject itself. This condition thus requires 
that the person never be used as a means except when it is at the 
same time an end. We may rightly attribute this condition even 
to the divine will with respect to the rational beings in the world 
as its creatures, since the condition rests on the pcrsonalitv of 
these beings, w'hereby alone they are ends in themselves. 

This idea of personality awakens respect; it places before our 
eyes the sublimity of our own nature (in its [higher] vocation), 
while it shows us at the same time the unsuitabilin' of our con- 
duct to it, thus striking down our self-conceit. This is naturally 
and easily observed by the most common human reason. Has not 
every even fairly honest man sometimes found that he desists 
from an othenvise harmless lie wliich would extricate him from 
a vexing affair or which would even be useful to a beloved and 
deserving friend simply in order not to have to contemn himself 
secretly in his own eves.' In the greatest misfortunes of his life 
which he could have avoided if he could have disregarded duty, 
does not a righteous man hold up his head thanks to the con- 
sciousness that he has honored and preserved humanity in his 
own person and in its dignity, so that he does not have to shame 
himself in his own eyes or have reason to fear the inner scrutiny 
of self-examination? This comfort is not happiness, not even the 
smallest part of happiness; for no one would wish to have occa- 
sion for it, not even once in his life, or perhaps even would desire 
life itself in such circumstances. But he lives and cannot tolerate 
seeing liimself as unworthy of life. This inner satisfaction is 
therefore merely negative with reference to everything which 
might make life pleasant; it is the defense against the danger of 
sinking in personal worth after the value of his circumstances has 
been completely lost. It is the effect of a respect for sometliing 
entirely different from life, in comparison and contrast to which 
life anci its enjoyment have absolutely no worth. He yet lives 
only because it is his dutv, not because he has the least taste for 
living. 

Such is the nature of the genuine incentive of pure practical 
reason. It is nothing else than the pure moral law itself, so far as 
it lets us perceive the sublimity of our own supersensuous exist- 
ence and subjectively effects respect for their higher vocation 
in men who are conscious of their sensuous existence and of the 
accompanying dependence on their pathologically affected 
nature. Now let there be associated with this incentive so many 
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charms and pleasures of life that even for their sake alone the 
most skilful choice of a reasonable Epicurean, considering the 
highest welfare of life, would declare himself for moral conduct 
(and it may even be ad\ isable to connect this prospect of a merry 
enjoyment of life with that supreme determining motive which 
issu&cient of itself); but this is only in order to hold a balance 
against the attractions which vice on the other side does not fail 
to offer and not in order to place in these prospects even the 
smallest part of the real moving force when duty is what we are 
concerned with. For the latter would be simply to destroy the 
purity of the moral disposition at its source. The majesty of duty 
has nothing to do with the enjoyment of life; it has its own law, 
even its own tribunal, and however much one uishes to mix them 
together, in order to offer the mixture to the sick as though it 
were a medicine, they nevertheless soon separate of themselves; 
but, if they do not separate, the moral ingredient has no effect at 
all, and even if the ph\'sical life gained some strength in this way, 
the moral life would waste away beyond rescue. 

CRITICAL EX.VMI.N.V'IION OF THE ANALYTIC OF 
PURK PR.Un iCAL REASON 

By a critical examination of a science, or of one of its portions 
which is a system by itself, I understand the investigation and 
justification of the fact that it must have precisely the systematic 
form which it does liavc and no other when compared with 
another system which lias as its basis a similar cognitive faculty. 
Now practical reason has the same cognitive faculty for its 
foundation as the speculative, so far as they are both pure reason. 
Thus the difference in their systematic form must be determined 
by a comparison between them, and the ground of this difference 
be given. 

The Analytic of pure theoretical reason deals with knowledge 
of objects which may be given to the understanding. It therefore 
had to begin from intuition and consequently (since intuition is 
always sensuous) from sensibility; only then could it progress 
to concepts (of objects of this intuition); it could end with 
principles only after these two had been dealt with. On the other 
hand, practical reason is concerned not with objects in order to 
know them but with its own capacity to make them real (accord- 
ing to knowledge of them), i.e., it has to do with a will which is 
a causality so far as reason contains its determining ground. 
Consequently, it does net have to furnish an object of intuition, 
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but as practical reason it has only to give a law [for objects] of 
intuition, because the concept of causality always contains a 
relation to a law which determines the existence of the many in 
their relation to one another. Thus a critical examination of the 
Analytic of reason, if it is to be practical reason (which is the 
real problem), must begin from the possibility of practical fun- 
damental principles a priori. Only" from these can it proceed to 
concepts of objects of a practical reason, i.e., to the concepts of 
the absolutely' good and evil in order first to assign them in 
accordance with those principles, for prior to these principles 
there is no cognitive faculty by which they could be given as 
[concepts of the] good and evil. Only then could the last chapter, 
dealing with the relation of pure practical reason to scnsibilitv^ 
and with its necessary' influence on it, i.e., the moral feeling 
which is known a priori, close this part of the work. Thus the 
Analytic of practical pure reason distinguishes among the con- 
ditions of its use in a way analogous to that of the theoretical 
reason but in reverse order.®- The Analytic of theoretical pure 
reason was divided into Transcendental Aesthetic and Transcen- 
dental Logic; that of the practical reason is divided, conversely, 
into logic and aesthetic of pure practical reason, if I may be 
allowed to use, on the basis of analogy', these terms which are 
not entirely suitable. The Logic in turn was there divided into 
Analytic of Concepts and Analytic of Principles; here it is di- 
vided into that of principles and concepts. The Aesthetic had 
there two parts, because of the dual nature of sensuous intuition; 
here the sensibility is regarded not as a faculty of intuition but 
merely as feeling (which can be a subjective ground of desire), 
and in this respect pure practical reason allov's no further sub- 
division. 

The reason this division into two parts together with their 

32. [The analogy drawn is erroneous. The Critique of Pure Reason is 
actually divided as follows: 

Aesthetic 

Doctrine of Elements [of concepts 

{ Analytic 

[of principles 

Dialectic 

Doctrine of Method 

For a simpler statement of the relationship between the organization of 
the two Critiques, see above, p. 1 29.] 
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subdivision is not actually carried out is easily seen, even though 
in the beginning an attempt to do this might have been tempting 
because of the example of the first Critique. For since it is pure 
reason, which is here seen in its practical use and thus as com- 
mencing from a priori principles and not from empirical grounds 
of determination, the division of the Analytic of Pure Practical 
Reason must turn out to be similar to that of a syllogism, i.e., pro- 
ceeding from the universal in the major premise (the moral prin- 
ciple), through a minor premise containing a subsumption of 
possible actions (as good or bad) under the major, to the conclu- 
sion, viz., the subjective determination of the will (an interest in 
the practically possible good and the maxim based on it) . Who- 
ever has been able to convince himself of the truth of the propo- 
sitions in the Analytic tvill get a certain enjoyment out of such 
comparisons, for thc\' correctly occasion the expectation of 
bringing some day into one view the unity of the entire pure ra- 
tional faculty (both theoretical and practical) and of being able 
to derive everything from one principle. The latter is an un- 
avoidable need of human reason, as it finds complete satisfaction 
only in a perfectly systematic unity of its cognitions. 

But if we regard also the content of the knowledge which we 
can have of and through a pure practical reason, as the Analytic 
presents this content, there is to be found, besides a remarkable 
analogy between it and the content of the theoretical knowledge, 
no less remarkable differences. Whth reference to the theoretical, 
the faculty of a pure rational a priori knowledge could be 
easily and obviously pro\ cd through e.xamples from the sciences 
(in which one does not need so much to fear a secret admixture 
of empirical grounds of cognition as in ordinary knowledge, 
since they put their principles to the test in so many ways by 
methodical use). But that pure reason is of itself alone practical, 
without any admixture of any kind of empirical grounds of de- 
termination-one had to show this from the commonest practical 
use of reason by producing evidence that the highest practical 
principle is a principle recognized by every natural human 
reason as the supreme law of its u’ill, as a law completely a priori 
and independent of any^ sensuous data. It w'as necessary first to 
^blish and justify it, by proof of the purity of its origin, in the 
judgment of this common reason, before science could take it in 
hand to make use of it, so to speak, as a fact which precedes all 
disputation about its possibility and all consequences which may 
be drawn from it. But this circumstance is easily explained from 
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what has previously been said: it is because practical pure reason 
necessarily must begin with fundamental principles, which thus, 
as the original data, must be made the basis of the whole science 
and not regarded as first originating from it. On this account, 
the justification of moral principles as principles of a pure reason 
could be made with sufficient certainty through merely appeal- 
ing to the judgment of common sense, since everything empirical 
which might insinuate itself into our maxims as a determining 
ground of the will immediately reveals itself through the feeling 
of enjoyment or pain which necessarily attaches to it in so far 
as it arouses desire, and pure practical reason immcdiatclv refuses 
to take it as a condition into its principle. The dissiniilaritv of 
rational and empirical grounds of determination is made recog- 
nizable through the resistance of a practicallv legislating reason 
to all interfering inclinations, whicli is shown in a peculiar kind 
of feeling which does not precede the legislation of practical 
reason but which is, on the contrary, first effected by it, as a 
compulsion. That is, it is revealed through the feeling of respect 
of a kind that no man has for any inclinations whatever, but 
which he may feel for the law alone. It is shown so salicntly 
and prominently that no one, not even the commonest mind, can 
fail in a moment to discover in an example that, though he can 
be urged bv empirical grounds of volition to follow their attrac- 
tions, he can be expected to obey nothing but the pure practical 
law of reason. 

In the doctrine of happiness empirical principles constitute 
the entire foundation, but in the doctrine of morality they do 
not form even the smallest part of it. The differentiation between 
these two is the first and most important task charged to the 
Analytic of Pure Practical Reason, and in it ut must proceed as 
exactly and as punctiliously as ever a geometer went about his 
job. But the philosopher here (as everywhere else in rational 
knowledge, having to use mere concepts without any construc- 
tions for them) must struggle wdth greater difficulties than the 
geometer,®® because he can take no intuition as a foundation (of®^ 
a pure noumenon). He has the advantage, however, that, almost 
like the chemist, he can at any time arrange an c.xperiment with 
the practical reason of any man, in order to distinguish the moral 
(pure) determining ground from the empirical; he does so when 
he adds the moral law (as a ground of determination) to the 

3J. [Cf. the argument of the Inquiry, below, pp. 264 ff.] 

34. [Inserting voni (following Adickes) .] ^ 
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empirically affected will (c.g., to the will of a person who would 
like to tell a lie so that he could thereby gain something). When 
the analyst adds alkali to a solution of lime in muriatic acid, the 
acid breaks away from the lime and combines with the alkali, 
and the lime precipitates. Just in the same way, if a man A\'ho is 
otherwise honest (or who this one time puts himself only in 
thought in the place of an honest man) is confronted with the 
moral law, by which he recognizes the worthlessness of the liar, 
his practical reason, in its judgment of what ought to be done, 
immediately forsakes the advantage, combines with that which 
maintains in him his respect for his own person (truthfulness), 
and the advantage is easily weighed by anyone after it is sepa- 
rated and washed of every particle of reason (w'hich is wholly 
on the side of duty). Thus it can enter into combination with 
rea.son in still other cases, though not in any case where it could 
be opposed to the moral law, for reason never forsakes this but 
rather combines most closely with it. 

But this distinction of the principle of happiness from that of 
morality is not for this reason an opposition between them, and 
pure practical reason does not require that we should renounce 
the claims to happiness; it requires only that we take no account 
of them whenever duty is in question. It can even be a duty in 
certain respects to provide for one’s happiness, in part because 
(since it includes skill, health, and riches) it contains means to 
the fulfilment of one’s dutv and in part because the lack of it 
(e.g., poverty) contains temptations to transgress against duty. 
But to further one’s happiness can never be a direct duty, and 
even less can it be a principle of all duty. Since all determining 
grounds of the will (except the one and only pure practical 
law of reason, i.e., the moral law) are empirical and as such 
belong to the principle of happiness, they must be separated 
from the supreme practical principle and never be incorporated 
with it as a condition, for this would destroy all moral worth just 
as surely as any admixture of anything empirical to geometrical 
axioms would destroy all mathematical certainty, which is, ac- 
cording to Plato’s judgment, the highest excellence mathematics 
has, surpassing even its utility. 

But instead of the deduction of the supreme principle of pure 
practical reason, i.e., the explanation of the possibihty of such 
a knowledge a priori, nothing more could be done than to show 
that, if we saw the possibility of freedom of an efficient cause, 
we would see not only the possibility but also the necessity of 
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the moral law as the supreme practical law of rational beings, to 
whom freedom of the causality of their will is ascribed. This is 
because the two concepts are so inextricably bound together 
that practical freedom could be defined through the will’s inde- 
penaence of everything except the moral law. But the possibilit\f 
of freedom of an efficient cause cannot be comprehended, es- 
pecially in the world of sense; we are indeed fortunate if we 
can be sufficiently assured that no proof of its impossibility can 
be given and that we are compelled (and thus authorized) to 
assume it by the moral law, which postulates it. 

But there are many who believe they can explain this freedom 
with empirical principles, just as they can explain other natural 
abilities. They regard it as a psychological property, the explana- 
tion of which turns solely upon a more exact investigation of 
the nature of the soul and of the incentives of the will and not 
as the transcendental predicate of the causality of a being which 
belongs to the w'orld of sense; but it is this latter which is what 
really counts. Thus they deprive us of the great revelation which 
we experience through pure practical reason by means of the 
moral law— the revelation of an intelligible world through real- 
ization of the otherwise transcendent concept of freedom; they 
deprive us of moral law itself, which assumes absolutely no 
empirical ground of determination. Therefore, it tvill be neces- 
sary to add something here as a protection against this delusion 
and to expose empiricism in its naked superficiality. 

The concept of causality as natural necessity, unlike the con- 
cept of causality as freedom, concerns only the existence of 
things so far as it is determinable in time, and consequently as 
appearances in contrast to their causality as things-in-themselves. 
If one takes the attributes of the existence of things in time for 
attributes of things-in-themselves, which is the usual way of 
thinking, the necessity in the causal relation can in no way be 
united with freedom. They are contradictory to each other, for 
the former implies that every event, and consequently every 
action, which occurs at a certain point of time is necessary under 
the condition of what preceded it. Since the past is no longer in 
my power, every action which I perform is necessary because of 
determining grounds which are not in my power. That means 
that at the time I act I am never free. Indeed, if I assumed my 
entire existence was independent of any external cause (e.g., 
God), so that the determining grounds of my causality and 
even of my whole existence were not outside me, this would not 
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in the least convert that natural necessity into freedom. For at 
every point of time I still stand under the necessity of being 
determined to act by what is not in my power, and the a ‘parte 
priori infinite series of events which I can continue only by an 
already predetermined order would never commence of itself. 
It would be a continuous natural chain, and thus my causality 
would never be freedom. 

Therefore, if one attributes freedom to a being whose exist- 
ence is determined in time, it cannot be excepted from the law 
of natural necessity of all events in its existence, including also 
its actions. Making such an exception would be equivalent to 
delivering this being to blind chance. Since this law inevitably 
concerns all causality of things st) far as their existence is deter- 
minable in time, freedom would have to be rejected as a void 
and impossible concept if this were the way in which we thought 
of the existence of these things as they are in themselves. Conse- 
quently, if we wish still to save it, no other course remains than 
to ascribe the existence of a thing so far as it is determinable in 
time, and accordingly its causalitv' under the law of natural neces- 
sity, merely to appearance, and to attribute freedom to the same 
being as a thing-in-itself. This is absolutely unavoidable if one 
wishes to maintain both these mutually incompatible concepts; 
but in applying them, when one wishes to explain them as umted 
in one and the same action and thus explain this union itself, great 
difficulties turn up, which seem to make such a unification 
unfeasablc. 

Suppose I say of a man who has committed a theft that this 
act, by the natural law of causality, is a necessary result of the 
determining grounds existing in the preceding time and that it 
was therefore impossible that it could have not been done. How 
then can judgment according to the moral law make any change 
in it? And how can it be supposed that it still could have been left 
undone because the law says that it should have been left undone? 
That is, how can he be called free at this point of time with 
reference to this action, w'hcn in this moment and in this action 
he stands under inexorable natural necessity? It is a wretched 
subterfuge to seek an escape in the supposition that the kind of 
determining grounds of his causality according to natural law 
agrees with a comparative concept of freedom. According to this 
concept, what is sometimes called “free effect” is that or which 
the determining natural cause is internal to the acting thing. 
For example, that which a projectile performs when it is in free 
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motion is called by the name “freedom” because it is not pushed 
by anything external Avhile it is in flight. Or, another example; 
we call the motion of a clock “free movement” because it moves 
the hands itself, which need not be pushed by an external force. 
So one might call the actions of man “free” because they are ac- 
tions caused by ideas we have produced by our own pou ers, 
whereby desires are evoked on occasion of circumstances and 
thus because they are actions brought about at our own pleasure; 
in this sense they are called free even though they are necessary 
because their determining grounds have preceded them in time, 
With this manner of argument manv allow themselves to be put 
off and believe that vvith a little quibbling they have found the 
solution to the difficult problem which centuries have sought in 
vain and which could hardly be expected to be found so com- 
pletely on the surface. In the question of freedom which lies at 
the foundation of all moral laws and accountability to them, it is 
really not at all a question of whether the causality determined 
by a natural law is necessary' through determining grounds lying 
within or without the subject, or whether, if they lie within 
him, they are in instinct or in grounds of determination thought 
by reason. If these determining conceptions themselves have the 
ground of their existence in time and, more particularly, in the 
antecedent state and these again in a preceding state, and so on 
(as these men themselves admit); and if they are without excep- 
tion internal; and if they do not have mechanical causality' but a 
psychological causality' through conceptions instead of through 
bodily movements: they are nonetheless determining grounds of 
the causality of a being so far as its existence is determinable in 
time. As such, this being is under necessitating conditions of 
past time which are no longer in his power when he acts. Thus 
these conceptions do indeed imply' psychological freedom (if 
one wishes to use this word for a merely internal concatenation 
of ideas of the mind), but nonetheless they' also imply natural 
necessity, leaving no room for transcendental freedom which 
must be thought of as independence from everything empirical 
and hence from nature generally, whether regarded as an object 
of the inner sense merely' in time or also as an object of the outer 
sense in both space and time. Without transcendental freedom, 
which is its proper meaning, and which is alone a priori practical, 
no moral law and no accountability to it are possible. For this 
reason, all necessity of events in time according to natural law 
can be called the “mechanism of nature,” even though it is not 
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supposed that things which are subject to it must really be ma- 
terial machines. Here reference is made only to the necessity of 
the connection of events in a temporal series as they develop 
according to natural law, v'hether the subject in which this 
evolution occurs be called antanmton materiale when the ma- 
chinery is impelled by matter, or, with Leibniz, automaton 
spirituale when it is impelled by ideas. And if the freedom of our 
will were nothing else than the latter, i.e., psychological and 
comparative and not at the same time also transcendental or 
absolute, it would in essence be no better than the freedom of a 
turnspit, which when once wound up also carries out its motions 
of itself. 

Now in order to remove the apparent contradiction between 
the mechanism of nature and freedom in the case under discus- 
sion, we must remember what was said in the Critique of Pure 
Reason or U'hat it implies, viz., that natural necessity, which can- 
not coexist with the freedom of the subject, attaches merely to 
the determinations of a thing which stands under the conditions 
of time, and consequently applies only to the acting subject as 
appearance. As a consequence, [it pertains to the subject] only 
so far as the determining grounds of any action of the subject he 
in what belongs to the past and is no longer in his power; in this 
must be counted also his already performed acts and his character 
as a phenomenon as this is determined for him in his own eyes 
by those acts. But the same subject, n hich, on the other hand, is 
conscious also of his own c.xistcncc as a thing-in-itself, also views 
his existence so far as it docs not stand under temporal conditions, 
and to himself as determinable only by laws which he gives to 
himself through reason. In this existence nothing is antecedent to 
the determination of his will; every'^ action and, in general, every 
changing determination of his existence according to the inner 
sense, even the entire history of his existence as a sensuous being, 
is seen in the consciousness of his intelligible existence as only a 
consequence, not as a determining ground of his causality as a 
noumenon. From this point of view, a rational being can rightly 
say of any unlawful action which he has done that he could have 
left it undone, even if as an appearance it was sufficiently deter- 
mined in the past and thus far was inescapably necessary. For this 
action and everything in the past which determined it belong to 
a, single phenomenon of his character, which he himself creates, 
and according to which he imputes to himself as a cause indepen- 
dent of all sensibility th'*, causality of that appearance. 
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The judicial sentences of that marvelous faculty in us called 
conscience arc in complete agreement with this. A man may 
dissemble as much as he will in order to paint his unlawful be- 
havior, which he remembers, as an unintentional error, as mere 
oversight, which can never be entirely avoided, and consequent- 
ly as something to which he was carried along by the stream of 
natural necessity, and in this way to make himself out as innocent, 
But he finds that the advocate who speaks in his behalf cannot 
silence the accuser in him when he is conscious that at the time 
when he committed the wrong he was in his senses, i.e., he was 
in possession of his freedom. Nevertheless, he explains his mis- 
deed by some bad habits which he has grown into by gradual 
neglect of attention to such a degree that he can regard the act 
as a natural consequence of them, but this cannot protect him 
from the blame and the reproach he casts upon himself. On this 
is based the repentance for an action long past every time he 
remembers it. It is a painful feeling caused by the moral disposi- 
tion, empty in a practical sense since it cannot undo that which 
has been done. Priestley, as a true and consistent fatalist, even 
declares it to be absurd, and he deserves more applause for his 
candor than those who, asserting the mechanism of the will in 
acts but afiirming its' freedom in Avords, wish to have it thought 
that they include it in their syncretistic system, though they can- 
not render the possibility of such an imputation comprehensible. 
But as a pain, repentance is entirely legitimate, because reason, 
when it is a question of the law of our intelligible existenec (the 
moral law), acknowledges no temporal distinctions and only 
asks whether the event belongs to me as mv act, and then morallv 
connects Avith it the same feeling, AA-hether the event occurs now 
or is long since past. For the sensuous life is but a single phenom- 
enon in the AueAV of an intelligible consciousness of its e.xistcnce 
(the consciousness of freedom), and this phenomenon, so far as 
it contains merely manifestations of the disposition Avhich is of 
concern to the moral laAV (i.e., appearances of character), must 
be judged not according to natural necessity Avhich pertains to 
it as appearance but according to the absolute spontaneity of 
freedom. 

It may be admitted that if it were possible for us to have so 
deep an insight into a man’s character as shown both in inner and 
in outer actions, that every, even the least, incentive to these 
actions and all external occasions which affect them were so 
knoAvn to us that his future conduct could be predicted Avith as 
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great a certainty as the occurrence of a solar or lunar eclipse, we 
could nevertheless still assert that the man is free. For if we 
were capable of another view (which, however, is certainly not 
given us, but in place of which we have only the concept of 
reason), i.e., if we were capable of an intellectual intuition of the 
same subject, we w'ould tnen discover that tlie entire chain of 
appearances, with reference to that which concerns only the 
moral law, depends upon the spontaneity of the subject as a 
thing-in-itself, for the determination of which no physical ex- 
planation can be given. Lacking this intuition, the moral law 
assures us of this difference between the relation of our actions 
as appearances to our sensuous being and the relation by which 
this sensuous being is itself connected to the intelligible substrate 
in us. 

From this point of view, w'hich is natural although inexplicable 
to our reason, judgments may be justified w'hich, though made 
in all conscientiousness, seem at first glance to conflict with 
equity. There are cases in which men, even with an education 
which was profitable to others, ha\-e shown from childhood 
such depravity, which continues to increase during their adult 
years, that they are held to be born villains and incapable of any 
Improvement of character; vet they are judged bj^ their acts, 
they are reproached as guilty of their crimes; and, indeed, they 
themselves find these reproaches as well grounded as if they, 
regardless of the hopeless quality ascribed to their minds, were 
just as responsible as any other men. This could not happen if 
we did not suppose that whatever arises from man’s choice (as 
every intentional act undoubtedly docs) has a free causality as 
its ground, which from early youth expresses its character in its 
appearances (its actions). These actions, by the uniformity of 
conduct, exhibit a natural connection. But the latter does not 
render the vicious quality of the will necessary, for this quality 
is rather the consequence of the freely assumed evil and un- 
changeable principles. This fact makes it only the more objec- 
tionable and culpable. 

But there is still another difficulty in the way of freedom so 
far as it is to be united with the mechanism of nature in a being 
belonging to the world of sense. Even after all the foregoing has 
been agreed to, it is a difficulty which threatens freedom with 
Its complete downfall. But in this danger, one circumstance gives 
hope for a successful outcome to the asseveration of freedom, 
namely, that the same difficulty presses even stronger (and in 
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fact, as \\'e shall soon see, only) on the system in which the 
existence A\'hich is determinable in time and space is held to be 
the existence of things-in-themselves. Therefore, this difficulty 
does not compel us to give up our principal presupposition of 
the ideality of time as a mere form of sensuous intuition and thus 
as only a mode of representation proper to the subject as belong- 
ing to the u'orld of sense. It only demands, on the contrary, that 
this presupposition be united with the idea of freedom. 

[This difficulty^® is as follows.] If it be conceded that the 
intelligible subject can be free u’ith reference to a given action, 
even though as a subject belonging to the world of sense it is 
mechanicallv determined in this action, it nevertheless appears 
that as soon as it is assumed that God as the Universal Primordial 
Being is the cause also of the existence of substance (and this 
assumption can never be given up w ithout surrendering the 
concept of God as the Being of all Beings and thus His all- 
sufficienev, on which everything in thcologv is based), one must 
also grant that the actions of a man have their determining 
ground in something completely beyond his own power, i.e.. in 
the causality of a Highest Being which is different from him and 
upon which his existence and the entire determination of his 
causality absolutely depend. Actually, if the actions of man, as 
they pertain to his determinations in time, were not merely 
properties of his being as appearance but also of his bcina as a 
thing in himself, freedom could not be saved. Man would be a 
marionette or an automaton like \aucanson’s,'*'* fabricated and 
wound up by the Supreme Artist; self-consciousness would 
indeed make him a thinking automaton, but the consciousness of 
his spontaneity, if this is held to be freedom, would be a mere 
illusion. It would deserve to be called so only comparatively, as 
the proximate determining causes of its movement and a long 
series of their determining causes would be internal, while the 
ultimate and highest W'ould lie wholly in a foreign hand. There- 
fore, I cannot conceive how those tvho persist in seeing space 
and time as attributes belonging to the existence of things-in- 
themselves can avoid fatalism of actions. Or, when they (like the 
otherwise so acute Mendelssohn)®^ concede both as necessarily 

35. [The difficulty referred to, of course, is implicit in Leibniz’s mon- 
adolo^. Leibniz’s metaphor is that of a clock instead of a marionette.] 

36. [A. von Vaucanson demonstrated automatic figures in Paris in 1738.I 

37. {.Nlorgenstunden?^ 
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belonging to the existence of finite and derived beings but not 
that of the infinite First Being, I do not sec hov' they justify 
themselves or where they get tlie right to make such a distinc- 
tion. I do not even see how they can evade the contradiction 
into which they fall when they regard existence in time as an 
attribute necessary to finite tliings-in-themselves. This contra- 
dietion is as follows. God is the cause of this existence, and yet 
He cannot be the cause of time (or space) itself (because, as the 
necessary condition a priori for the existence of things, it must 
he presupposed [by this hypothesis]); consequently, God’s 
causation of the existence of these things would have to be con- 
ditioned— in fact, temporally conditioned. Thereby everything 
which contradicts the concept of His infinity and independence 
would be unavoidably brought in. 

It is very easy for us, on the other hand, to differentiate be- 
tween the attribute f)f di\ inc existence as independent of all 
temporal conditions and that of a being in the world of sense, as 
this distinction is precisely that between the existence of a thing- 
in-itself and that of a thing in appearance. Therefore, if the 
ideality of time and space is not assumed, only Spinozism remains, 
which holds space and time to be essential attributes to the First 
Being itself and the things dependent upon it (ourselves in- 
cluded) not to be substances but merely accidents inhering in it. 
For if these things exist only as its effects in time, which would 
then be the condition of their existence itself, the actions of 
these beings would have to be merely its actions, which it per- 
forms anywhere and at any time. Spinozism, therefore, in spite 
of the absurdity of its basic idea, argues far more cogently than 
the creation theory can when it sees beings which have been 
presumed to be substances existing in themselves in time as 
effects of a supreme cause, yet not as belonging to it and to its 
action but as substances in themselves. 

The difficulty mentioned above is resolved briefly and clearly 
as follows. If existence in time is merely a sensuous mode of pres- 
entation belonging to thinking beings in the world, and conse- 
quently does not concern the things-in-themselves, the creation 
of these beings is a creation of the things-in-themselves, because 
the concept of creation does not belong to the sensuous mode of 
conceiving of existence or to causality but can be referred only 
to noumena. Consequently, if I say of beings in the world of 
sense that they are created, I regard them only as noumena. Just 
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as it would therefore be contradictory to say God is the creator 
of appearances, it is also a contradiction to say that He, as the 
Creator, is the cause of actions in the world of sense, as these are 
appearances; vet at the same time He is the cause of the existence 
of the acting beings (as noumena). Noxy, assuming existence in 
time to hold only of appearances and not of things-in-them- 
selves, if it is possible to affirm freedom without detriment to the 
natural mechanism of actions as appearances, then the circum- 
stance that the acting beings arc creatures cannot make the least 
difference to the argument, because creation concerns their 
intelligible but not their sensuous existence, and therefore crea- 
tion cannot be regarded as the determining ground of appear- 
ances. It would turn out very differently if the beings in the 
world existed as things-in-themselvcs in time, since the Creator 
of substance would then be also the author of the entire mecha- 
nism of this substance. 

Such is the importance of the separation of time (as well as 
space) from the existence of things-in-themselves, as this was 
effected in the critique of the pure speculative reason. 

The solution which is given here to the difficulty will be said 
to have so much difficulty in it, however, that it is hardly sus- 
ceptible of a lucid presentation. But is any other solution, which 
anyone has attempted or may attempt, any easier or more com- 
prehensible? Rather might we sav that the dogmatic teachers of 
metaphysics have shown more shrewdness than frankness in 
removing this difficult point as far as possible from view in the 
hope that, if they did not speak of it, no one would be likely to 
think of it. But, if a science is to be advanced, all difficulties must 
be exposed, and those which lie hidden in its way must even be 
sought out, for each of them calls forth a remedy without which 
means cannot be found to advance the science, whether in scope 
or in accuracy. In this way even obstacles will be means for fur- 
thering the thoroughness of the science. But, if, on the contrary, 
difficulties are intentionally hidden or merely removed with 
palliatives, sooner or later they^ break out in incurable evils, 
which bring the science to ruin in complete .skepticism. 

Since it is, properly speaking, only the concept of freedom, 
among all the ideas of pure speculative reason, xvhich brings 
[knowledge] such a great extension in the field of the super- 
sensuous, though it is only practical knowledge which is en- 
larged, I ask myself: Why does it alorie have such great fruitful- 
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ness, the others merely indicating the empty place for merely 
possible beings of the understanding without being able in any 
\vay to define the concept of them? I soon see that, since I can- 
not think without a category, I must first seek out the category 
in reason’s idea of freedom. This is the category of causality. I 
also see that, although no corresponding intuition can be made 
the basis of reason’s concept of freedom, inasmuch as it is a tran- 
scendent concept, a sensuous intuition must previously be given 
to the understanding’s concept of causality (for the synthesis of 
which the reason’s concept of ficedom requires the uncon- 
ditioned), and onlv by this intuition is it assured objective reality. 

Now all categories arc tlivided in two classes: the mathemati- 
cal, which deal with the unity of ss'iiihcsis in the conception of 
objects, and the dynamical, which concern the synthetic unity 
in the conception of the existence of objects. The former (the 
categories of quantity and quality) always contain a synthesis of 
the homogeneous, in which the unconditioned for the sensuously 
conditioned cannot be found, since the unconditioned would 
itself be in space and rime and thus would itself still be condi- 
tioned. Therefore, in the Dialectic of pure theoretical reason, 
the contrasted ways of finding the unconditioned and the total- 
it)? of conditions for it xvere both false. The categories of the 
second class (those of causality and of the necessity of a thing) 
did in no wav require this homogencitv of the conditioned and 
the condition in synthesis, because here it was not a question of 
how intuition is svnthcsized from a manifold within it but only 
of how existence of the conditioned object corresponding to the 
intuition is added to the existence of rhe condition (added in the 
understanding as connected with it), fn these categories it was 
permitted to add to the completely conditioned in the world of 
sense (to the causality and the contingent existence of things) 
the unconditioned in the intelligible x^ orld and to make the 
stmthesis transcendent; this was permissible, even though the 
unconditioned was not further defined. Therefore in the Dialec- 
tic of pure speculative reason it x\-as found that the nvo appar- 
ently incompatible modes of finding rhe unconditioned for the 
conditioned (e.g., in the synthe,sis of causalitx^ to find a causality 
which has no sensuous condition for the conditioned in the series 
of causes and effects in the world of sense) do not in fact contra- 
dict each other and that the same act, which as belonging to the 
world of sense is always sensuously conditioned, i.e., mechani- 
cally necessary, can at the same time, as belonging to the causal- 
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ity of the acting being in so far as it belongs to the intelligible 
world, have a sensuously unconditioned causality as its founda- 
tion. That is, it can be thought of as free. 

Then it was only a question of whether this “can be” could be 
changed to an “is”; it was a question of whether in an actual case 
and, as it were, by a fact, one could prove that certain actions 
presupposed such an intellectual, sensuously unconditioned, 
causality, regardless of whether they are actual or onlv com- 
manded, i.e., objectively and practically nccessarv. In actions 
actually given in experience as events in the world of sense ive 
could not hope to meet with this connection, since causalitr 
through freedom must always be sought outside the world of 
sense in the intelligible. But things which are not sensuous are not 
given to our perception and observation. Thus nothing remained 
but that perhaps an incontrovertible, objective principle of 
causality could be found which excluded everv sensuous condi- 
tion from its determination, i.e., a principle in which reason docs 
not call upon anything else as the determining ground of the 
causality but rather by that principle itself contains it, thus 
being, as pure reason, practical of itself. This principle, however, 
needs no search and no invention, having long been in the reason 
of all men and embodied in their being. It is the principle of 
morality. Therefore, that unconditioned causality and its facul- 
ty, freedom, and therewith a being (mvsclf) which belongs to 
the world of sense and at the same time to the intelligible world, 
are no longer thought merely indeterminately and problemati- 
cally (which even speculative reason could detect as possible) 
but with respect to the law of its causality are determinately and 
assertorically known; thus is the realitv of the intelligible world 
definitely established from a practical point of view, and this 
determinateness, which would be transcendent (extravagant) 
for theoretical purposes, is for practical purposes immanent. 

We could not, however, take this step with the second 
dynamical idea, i.e., that of a nccessarv being. Without the medi- 
ation of the first dynamical idea we could not rise to it from the 
world of sense. For if we wish to try it, wc shoidd have to make 
the venture of leaving everything which is given to us and to 
plunge into that of which nothing is given to us by which we 
could mediate the connection of such an intelligible being with 
the world of sense (because the necessary being would be known 
as given outside us). Nevertheless, with respect to our own 
subject so far as it knows itself, on the.one hand, as an intelligible 
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being determined because of its freedom by the moral law, and, 
on the other, as acting according to this determination in the 
world of sense, it is obvious that all this is quite possible. Only the 
concept of freedom enables us to find the unconditioned for the 
conditioned and the intelligible for the sensuous without going 
outside ourselves. For it is our reason itself which through the 
supreme and unconditioned practical law recognizes itself, and 
the being which knows this law (our own person) as belonging 
to the pure world of the understanding and indeed defines the 
way in which it can be acti\ e as such a being. Thus it can be seen 
why in the entire faculty of reason only the practical can lift us 
above the world of sense and furnish cognitions of a super- 
sensuous order and connection, though these cognitions can be 
extended only as far as is needed for pure practical purposes. 

Here I wish to call attention, if I may, to one thing, namely, 
that every step which one takes with pure reason, even in the 
practical field where one does nf)t take subtle speculation into 
account, so neatly and naturally dovetails udth all parts of the 
critique of theoretical reason that it is as if each step had been 
carefully thought out merely to establish this confirmation. This 
agreement was by no means souglit after. It is rather (as one can 
convince himself if he only follows moral considerations back 
to their principles) a self-evident agreement between the most 
important propositions of practical reason with the often seem- 
ingly too subtle and unnecessary remarks of the critique of 
speculative reason— an accord that t)ccasions surprise and aston- 
ishment, strengthening the maxim, already knowm and recom- 
mended by others, that in every scientific investigation we 
should unswervingly pursue our course wdth all possible accu- 
racy and candor without attending to any extraneous difficulties 
it might involve, carrying out as far as we can our investigation 
by itself honestly and completely. Frequent observation has 
convinced me that once one has seen through such business, that 
which, when half-finished, appeared very dubious in view of 
extraneous theories is at last found to be in an unexpected way 
completely harmonious with that which had been discovered 
separately without the least regard for them, provided this 
dubiousness is left out of sight for a while and only the business 
at hand is attended to until it is finished. Writers would save 
themselves many errors and much labor lost (because spent on 
delusions) if they could only resolve to go to work with a little 
more unaffectedness. .» 
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BOOK II 

DIALECTIC OF PURE PRACTICAL REASON 
Chapter I 

A Dialectic of Pure Practical Reason in General 

I N BOTH its speculative and its practical employment, pure 
reason always has its dialectic, for it demands the absolute 
totality of conditions for a given conditioned thing, and this can 
be attained only in things-in-themselves. Since, however, all con- 
cepts of things must be referred to intuitions which for us human 
beings can never be other than sensuous, and which thus let the 
objects be known not as things-in-themselves but only as appear- 
ances, which are a series of the conditioned and their conditions 
in which the unconditioned can never be found, it follows that 
an unavoidable illusion arises from the application of the rational 
idea of the totality of conditions (and thus of the uncondi- 
tioned) to appearances as if they were things-in-themselves (for 
tliis is the way in which they are considered in default of a warn- 
ing critique). But the illusion would never be noticed as decep- 
tive if it were not betrayed by a conflict of reason with itself m 
applying to appearances its principle of presupposing the un- 
conditioned for every conditioned thing. Reason is thus forced 
to investigate this illusion, to find out how it arises and how it 
can be removed. This can be done only through a complete criti- 
cal examination of the entire pure faculty of reason; the antin- 
omy of pure reason, which becomes obvious in its dialectic, is, 
in fact, the most fortunate perplexity in which human reason 
could ever have become involved, since it finally compels us to 
seek the key to escape from this labyrinth. This key, when once 
found, discovers that which we did not seek and yet need, name- 
ly, a view into a higher immutable order of things in which we 
already are, and in which, to continue our existence in accord- 
ance with the supreme decree of reason, we may now, after this 
discovery, be directed by definite precepts. 

How to solve that natural dialectic and to avoid the error 
arising from an otherwise natural illusion in the speculative use 
of pure reason can be found in detail in the critical examination 
of that faculty. But reason in its practical use is not a bit better 
off. As pure practical reason it likewise seeks the unconditioned 
for the practically conditioned (which rests on inclinations and 
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natural need) ; and this unconditioned is not only sought as the 
determining ground of the will but, even when this is given (in 
the moral law), is also sought as the unconditioned totality of 
the object of the pure practical reason, under the name or the 
highest good. 

To define this idea practically, i.e., sufficiently for the maxims 
of our rational conduct, is [the task of] the doctrine of wisdom, 
which, as a science, is philosophy in the sense in which the 
ancients understood this word, for whom it meant instruction in 
the concept wherein the highest good was to be placed and in the 
conduct by which it was to be obtained. It would be well if we 
left this word with its old meaning, as a doctrine of the highest 
good so far as reason strives to bring it to [the level of] science. 
For, on the one hand, the qualifying condition would be suitable 
to the Greek expression (which means love of wisdom), and yet 
entirely adequate to comprehend under the name of philosophy 
the love of science, and thus of all speculative rational knowl- 
edge, so far as it is serviceable to reason [in defining] that con- 
cept and the practical determining ground; and [it could do all 
this] without letting us lose sight of the chief goal for the sake of 
which alone it is called a doctrine of wisdom. On the other hand, 
it would also do no harm to deter the self-conceit of whoever 
presumed to the title of philosopher, if one merely held before 
him the definition as the standard for his self-estimation, as this 
would lower his pretensions very much. For to be a teacher of 
wisdom M'ould mean something more than to be a scholar, who 
has not yet progressed far enough to conduct himself, and even 
less anyone else, to so high an end; it would mean to be a master 
of the knowledge of wisdom, which says more than a modest 
man would himself presume to claim. Philosophy as well as wis- 
dom itself would always remain an ideal, which objectively is 
represented completely only in reason and which subjectively is 
only the goal for the person’s unceasing endeavors. No one 
would be justified in professing to be in possession of it, under the 
assumed name of philosopher, unless he could show its infallible 
effect (in self-mastery and the unquestioned interest which he 
pre-eminently takes in the general good) on his own person as an 
example. This the ancients required as a condition for deserving 
that honorable tide. 

We have to make only one more preliminary remark with 
respect to the dialectic of pure practical reason in its definition of 
the concept of the highest good; and, if the solution of this 
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dialectic is attained, we may expect a result just as useful as that 
accruing from the dialectic of theoretical reason, since the self- 
contradictions of pure practical reason, if properly exposed and 
not concealed, impel us to an exhaustive critical examination of 
its capacities. 

The moral law is the sole determining ground of the pure ivill. 
Since it is merely formal, requiring only that the form of the 
maxim be universally legislative, as a determining ground it 
abstracts from all material and thus from every object of voli- 
tion. Consequently, though the highest good may be the entire 
object of a pure practical reason, i.e., of a pure will, it is still not 
to be taken as the detenmiwig grotiitd of the pure will; the moral 
law alone must be seen as the ground for making the Iiighest 
good and its realization or promotion the object of the pure will. 
This reminder is of importance in a case as delicate as that of the 
definition of moral principles, where e\'en the slightest mistake 
perverts the character. For one sees from the Analytic that when 
we assume any object, under the name of good, as the determin- 
ing ground of the will prior to the moral law, and then derive the 
supreme practical principle from it, this alwaws produces hetcr- 
onomy and rules out the moral principle. 

But it is self-evident not merely that, if the moral law is in- 
cluded as the supreme condition in the concept of the highest 
good, the highest good is then the object, but also that the concept 
of it and the idea of its existence as possible through our pi'actical 
reason are likewise the determining ground of the pui’e will. This 
is because the moral law, included in this concept, and no other 
object, determines the will as required by the principle of auton- 
omy. This order of concepts of the determination of the will 
should not be lost sight of, for otherwise we misunderstand our- 
selves and believe we are contradicting om’selves when every- 
thing really stands in the most perfect harmony. 

Ch.'Iptf.r II 

The Dialectic of Pure Reason in Defining the 
Concept of the Highest Good 

T he concept of the “highest” contains an ambiguity which, 
if not attended to, can occasion unnecessary disputes. The 
“highest” can mean the “supreme” {supremum') or the “perfect” 
{consvmmatum). The former is the unconditional condition, 
i.e., the condition which is subordinate to no other (origina- 
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fttim ) ; the latter is that whole which is no part of a yet larger 
whole of the same kind (perjectisshinnn) . That virtue (as the 
worthiness to be happy) is the supreme condition of whatever 
appears to us to be desirable and thus of all our pursuit of happi- 
ness and consequently that it is the supreme good have been 
proven in the Analytic. But these truths do not imply that it is 
the entire and perfect good as the object of the faculty of desire 
of rational finite beings. In order to be this, happiness is also 
required, and indeed not merely in the partial eyes of a 
person who makes himself his end but even in the judgment of an 
impartial reason, which in general regards persons in the world 
as ends-in-thenisclvcs. For to be in need of happiness and also 
worthy of it and yet not to partake of it could not be in accord- 
ance with the complete volition of an omnipotent rational being, 
if we assume such only for the sake of the argument. Inasmuch 
as virtue and happiness together constitute the possession of the 
highest good for one person, and happiness in exact proportion 
to morality (as the worth of a person and his worthiness to be 
happy) constitutes that of a possible world, the highest good 
means the whole, the perfect good, wherein virtue is always the 
supreme good, being tlie condition having no condition superior 
to it, while happiness, though something always pleasant to him 
who possesses it, is not of itself absolutely good in every respect 
but always presupposes conduct in accordance with the moral 
law as its condition. 

Tvo terms necessarilv combined in one concept must be 
related as ground and consequence, and this unity must be re- 
garded either as anahTic (logical connection) according to the 
law of identity or as .syntlietic (real connection) according to 
the law of causality. The connection of virtue with happiness 
can, therefore, be understood in one of two v'ays. Either the 
endeavor to he virtuous and the rational pursuit of happiness are 
not two different actions but absolutely identical; in this case no 
maxim is needed as a ground of the former other than that 
needed for the latter. Or that connection is predicated upon 
virtue producing happiness as something different from the con- 
sciousness of virtue, as a cause produces an effect. 

Of the ancient Greek schook, there were only two opposing 
each other on this issue. But so far as the definition of the concept 
of the highest good is concerned, they followed one and the 
same method, since neither held virtue and happiness to be two 
different elements of the highest good, both seemng the unity of 
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principle under the rule of identit)^. But again they differed in 
that each selected a different principle as the fundamental one. 
The Epicurean said: To be conscious of one's maxims as leading 
to happiness is virtue. The Stoic said: To be conscious of one’s 
virtue is happiness. To the former, prudence amounted to moral- 
ity; to the latter, who chose a higher term for virtue, moralitj' 
alone w-as true wisdom. 

We cannot but regret that these men (whom we must never- 
theless admire since they so early attempted all the conceivable 
ways of extending philosophy’s conquest) unfortunately applied 
their acuteness to digging up an identity between such ex- 
tremely heterogeneous concepts as those of happiness and virtue. 
But it fit the dialectical spirit of their times (and still sometimes 
leads subtle minds astray) to overcome essential differences in 
principle, which can never be united, by seeking to translate 
them into a conflict of words and thus to devise an apparent 
unity of concepts with other terms. This commonly occurs in 
cases where the unification of heterogeneous principles lies 
either so high or so deep, or would require so thorough a revolu- 
tion of doctrines otherwise accepted in a philosophical system, 
that men fear to go deeply into the real difference and prefer to 
treat it as a mere diversity in formulas. 

While both schools tried to ferret out the sameness of the 
practical principles of virtue and happiness, they were not for 
that reason agreed as to the wav in which to force out this 
identity; rather they became widely separated from each other, 
as the one sought its principle on the .sensuous'^’ and the other on 
the logical side, one putting it in the consciousness of sensuous 
need and the other in the independence of practical reason from 
all sensuous grounds of determination. The concept of virtue, 
according to the Epicurean, lay already in the maxim of further- 
ing one’s own happiness; the feeling of happiness, for the Stoic, 
was, on the contrary, already contained in the consciousness of 
his virtue. Whatever is contained in another concept, however, 
is the same as one of its parts but not the same as the u'hole, and 
two wholes can, moreover, be specifically different from each 
other though they consist of the same content, that is, if their 
parts are combined in different ways. The Stoic asserted virtue 
to be the entire highest good, and happiness was only the con- 
sciousness of this possession as belonging to the state of the 
subject. The Epicurean stated that happiness was the entire 

38. [Aesthetischen.] 
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highest good and that virtue was only the form of the maxim by 
which it could be procured through the rational use of means 
to it. 

But it is clear from the Analytic that the maxims of virtue and 
those of one’s own happiness are wholly heterogeneous and far 
removed from being at one in respect to their supreme practical 
principle; and even though they belong to a highest good, which 
they jointly make possible, they strongly limit and check each 
other in the same subject. Thus the question, “How is the highest 
good practically possible?” remains an unsolved problem in spite 
of all previous attempts at conciliation. That which makes it so 
difficult a problem is shown in the Analytic: happiness and 
morality are two specifically different elements of the highest 
good and therefore their combination cannot be known analyti- 
cally (as if a person who sought his happiness found himself 
virtuous merely through solving his problem, or one who fol- 
lowed virtue found himself ipso facto happy in the conscious- 
ness of this conduct). The highest good is a synthesis of con- 
cepts. Since, however, this combination is known as a priori 
and thus as practically necessary, and not derivable from expe- 
rience, and since the possibility of the highest good therefore 
rests on no empirical principles, the deduction of this concept 
must be transcendental. It is a priori (morally) necessary to 
bring forth the highest good through the freedom of the will; 
the condition of its possibility, therefore, must rest solely on 
a priori grounds of knoM ledge. 

I. THE AXTINOAIY OF PRACTICAL REASO.V 

In the highest good which is practical for us, i.e., one which is 
to be made real by our will, virtue and happiness are thought of 
as necessarily combined, so that the one cannot be assumed by a 
practical reason without the other belonging to it. Now this 
combination is, like every other, either analytic or synthetic. 
Since it cannot be analytic, as has been shown, it must be thought 
synthetically and, more particularly, as the connection of cause 
and effect, for it concerns a practical good, i.e., one that is 
possible through action. Therefore, the desire for happiness must 
be the motive to maxims of virtue, or the maxim of virtue must 
be the efficient cause of happiness. The first is absolutely impos- 
sible, because (as has been proved in the Analytic) maxims 
which put the determining ground of the will in the desire for 
one’s happiness are not pioral at all and can serve as ground for 
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no virtue. The second is, however, also impossible, since everv 
practical connection of causes and effects in the world, as a result 
of the determination of the will, is dependent not on the moral 
intentions of the will but on knowledge of natural laws and the 
physical capacity of using them to its purposes; consequently, no 
necessary connection, sufficient to the highest good, between 
happiness and virtue in the world can be expected from the most 
meticulous observance of the moral law. Since, now, the further- 
ing of the highest good, which contains this connection in its 
concept, is an a priori necessar)'^ object of our will and is insepa- 
rably related to the moral law, the impossibility of the former 
must prove the falsity of the latter also. If, therefore, the highest 
good is impossible according to practical rules, then the moral 
law which commands that it be furthered must be fantastic, 
directed to empty imaginary ends, and consequently inher- 
ently false. 

II. CRITICAL RESOLUTION OF THE ANITNOMY 
OF PRACTICAL REASON 

In the antinomy of pure speculative reason there is a similar 
conflict between natural necessity and freedom in the causality 
of events in the world. It was resolved by showing that there Is 
no true conflict if the events and even the world in which they 
occur are regarded as only appearances (as they should be). 
This is because one and the same acting being as appearance 
(even to his own inner sense) has a causality in the sensuous 
world always in accord Avith the mechanism of nature; while 
with respect to the same event, so far as the acting person regards 
himself as noumenon (as pure intelligence, existing without 
temporal determination), he can contain a determining ground 
of that causality according to natural laAvs, and this determining 
ground of natural causalitv itself is free from every natural lav'. 

It is just the same with the present antinomy of pure practical 
reason. The first of the two propositions, viz., that striving for 
happiness produces a ground for the virtuous disposition, is 
absolutely false; the second, viz., that a virtuous disposition nec- 
essarily produces happiness, is not, however, absolutely false but 
false only in so far as this disposition is regarded as the form of 
causality in the world of sense. Consequently, it is false only if I 
assume existence in this world to be the only mode of existence 
of a rational being, and therefore it is only conditionally false. 
But not only since I am justified in thinking of my existence as 
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that of a noumeiion in an intelligible world but also since I have 
in the moral law a pure intellectual determining ground of my 
causality (in the sensuous world), it is not impossible that the 
morality of intention should have a necessary relation as cause to 
happiness as an effect in the sensuous world; but this relation is 
indirect, mediated by an intelligible Author of nature. This 
combination, however, can occur only contingently in a system 
of nature which is merely the object of the senses and as such is 
not sufficient to the highest good. 

Thus, in spite of this apparent conflict of a practical reason 
with itself, the highest good is the necessary highest end of a 
morally determined will and a true object thereof; for it is prac- 
tically possible, and the maxims of this will, which refer to it by 
their material, have objective reality. At first this objective real- 
ity was called in question by the antinomy in the combination of 
morality with happiness according to a general law; but this dif- 
ficulty arose only from a misconception, because the relationship 
between appearances was held to be a relationship of things-in- 
themselves to these appearances. 

When we see ourselves obliged to seek at sueh distance— name- 
ly, in the context of an intelligible world— the possibility of the 
highest good which reason presents to all rational beings as the 
goal of all their moral wishes, it must appear strange that philos- 
ophers of both ancient and modern times have been able to find 
happiness in very just proportion to virtue in this life (in the 
world of sense) or at least have been able to convince themselves 
of it. For Epicurus as well as the Stoics extolled happiness spring- 
ing from the consciousness of virtuous living above everything 
else, and the former was not so base in his practical precepts as 
one might conclude from the principles of his theory, which he 
used for explanation and not for action, or from the principles as 
interpreted by many who were mislead by his use of the term 
“pleasure” for “contentment.” He, on the contrary, reckoned 
the most distinterested practice of the good among the ways of 
experiencing the most intimate joy; and moderation and control 
of the inclinations, as these might have been required by the 
strictest moral philosopher, belonged in his scheme for enjoy- 
ment, whereby he understood constant cheerfulness. He di- 
verged from the Stoics chiefly by placing the motive in this en- 
joyment, which the Stoics correctly refused to do. For the vir- 
tuous Epicurus, like even now many morally well-meaning per- 
sons who do not give dsep enough consideration to their prin- 
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ciples, fell into the error of presupposing the virtuous disposition 
to be already in the persons to whom he wished to provide incen- 
tives to virtue. It is true that the upright man cannot be happy if 
he is not already conscious of his righteousness, since with such a 
character the moral self-condemnation to which his own way of 
thinking would force him in case of any transgression would 
rob him of all enjoyment of the pleasantness which his condition 
might otherwise entail. But the only question is, “How is such a 
character and turn of mind in estimating the worth of his 
existence even possible?” For prior to this no feeling for any 
moral worth can be found in a subject. A man, if he is virtuous, 
will certainly not enjoy life without being conscious of his 
righteousness in each action, however favorable fortune may be 
to him in the physical circumstances of life; but can one make 
him virtuous before he has so high an estimation of the moral 
worth of his existence merely by commending to him the con- 
tentment of' spirit which will arise from the consciousness of 
righteousness for which he as yet has no sense? 

But, on the other hand, there is always here an occasion for a 
subreption (vithnii subreptionis) and, as it were, for an optical 
illusion in the self-consciousness of what one does in contradis- 
tinction to what one feels, which even the most cxpciicnced 
person cannot entirely avoid. The moral disposition is necessar- 
ily connected with a consciousness of the determination of the 
will directly by a law. Now' the consciousness of a determination 
of the faculty of desire is always a ground for satisfaction in the 
resulting action; but this pleasure, this satisfaction \\ ith one’s self, 
is not the determining ground of the action; on the contrary, the 
determination of the will directly by reason alone is the ground 
of the feeling of pleasure, and this remains a pure practical deter- 
mination of the faculty of desire, not a sensuous one. Since this 
determination produces the same inward effect, i.e., an impulse 
to activity, as does a feeling of agreeableness which is expected 
from the desired action, we sec that what we ourselves do may 

39. [Hutcheson himself anticipates Kant in this argument. To the theory 
that virtue is pursued because of concomitant pleasure, he says: “To 
which we may answer, first by observing, that this plainly supposes a 
sense of virtue antecedent to ideas of advantage, upon which this ad- 
vantage is founded; and that from the very frame of our nature we are 
determined to perceive pleasure in the practice of virtue, and to approve 
it when practiced by ourselves or others” (^Concerning Goods and Evils, 
sec. ii, in Selbv Biggc, British Moralists, I, 92 [spelling and punctuation 
modernized]).] 
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easily be looked upon as something which we merely passively 
feel, the moral motive being held to be a sensuous impulse, as it 
always oecurs in so-called illusions of the senses (and here we 
have such an illusion of the inner sense) . It is a very sublime*® 
thing in human nature to be determined to actions directly by a 
pure law of reason, and even the illusion wherein the subjective 
element of this intellectual determinability of the will is held to 
be sensuous and an effect of a particular sensuous feeling (an 
“intellectual feeling” being self-contradictory) partakes of this 
sublimity. It is of great importance to point out this quality of 
our personality and to cultivate so far as possible the effect of 
reason on this feeling. But we must, nevertheless, be on guard 
against degrading and deforming the real and authentic incen- 
tive, the law itself, by awarding spurious praise to the moral 
ground of detenuination as incentive as though it were based on 
feelings of particular joys, thus setting it, as it were, against a 
false foil; for these joys are only its consequences.. Respect, in 
contrast to the enjoyment or gratification of happiness, is some- 
thing for which there can be no feeling basic and prior to reason, 
for such a feeling would always be sensuous and pathological. 
Respect as the consciousness of the direct constraint of the will 
through law is hardly analogous to the feeling of pleasure, 
although in relation to the faculty of desire it produces exactly 
the same effect, but from different sources. But only through 
this mode of conception can one achieve what is sought, namely, 
that actions be done not merely according to duty (as a conse- 
quence of pleasant feelings) but from duty, which must be the 
true goal of all moral cultivation. 

Do we not have a word to denote a satisfaction with existence, 
an analogue of happiness which necessarily accompanies the 
consciousness of virtue, and which does not indicate a gratifica- 
tion, as “happiness” does? We do, and this word is “self-content- 
ment,” which in its real meaning refers only to negative satisfac- 
tion with existence in which one is conscious of needing noth- 
ing. Freedom and the consciousness of freedom, as a capacity for 
following the moral law with an unyielding disposition, is inde- 

40. [Cf. Observations on the Feeling of the Sublime and the Beautiful, 
passim, but especially the Cassirer ed., II, 255: “Accordingly, true virtue 
can be grafted only on principles which are nobler and more sublime the 
more universal they are. These principles are not speculative rules but the 
consciousness of a feeling that lives in every human breast and that extends 
far wider than if based on panicular motives of sympathy and amiability.’’] 
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pendence from inclinations, at least as motives determining 
(though not as affecting) onr desiring; and, so far as I am con- 
scious of freedom in obeying my moral maxims, it is the exclu- 
sive source of an unchanging contentment necessarily connected 
with it and resting on no particular feeling. This may be called 
intellectual contentment. Sensuous contentment (improperly 
so called) which rests on the satisfaction of inclinations, how- 
ever refined they may be, can never be adequate to that which is 
conceived under contentment. For inclinations vary; they grow 
with the indulgence we allow them, and they leave behind a 
greater void than the one we intended to fill. They are conse- 
quently always burdensome to a rational being, and, though he 
cannot put them aside, they nevertheless elicit from him the 
wish to be free of them. Even an inclination to do that which 
accords with duty (e.g., to do beneficent acts) can at most facili- 
tate the effectiveness of moral maxims but not pi'oduce any such 
maxims. For in such maxims, everything must be directed to the 
thought of the law as the determining ground if the action is 
not to contain mere legality but also mijrality. Inclination, be it 
good-natured or otherwise, is blind and slavish; reason, when it 
IS a question of morality, must not play the part of mere guard- 
ian of the inclinations, but, without regard to them, as pure prac- 
tical reason it must care for its own interest to the exclusion of 
all else. Even the feeling of sympathv' and of warmhearted fel- 
low-feeling, when preceding the consideration of u'hat is duty 
and serving as a determining ground, is burdensome even to 
right-thinking persons, confusing their considered maxims and 
creating the wish to be free from them and subject only to law- 
giving reason. 

Thus we can understand how the consciousness of this capac- 
ity of a pure practical reason through a deed (virtue) can 
produce a consciousness of mastery over inclinations and thus 
of independence from them and from the discontentment which 
always accompanies them, bringing forth a negative satisfaction 
with one’s condition, i.e., contentment, whose source is con- 
tentment with one’s own person. Freedom itself thus becomes in 
this indirect way capable of an enjoyment. This cannot be called 
happiness, since it does not depend upon a positive participation 
of feeling; nor can it be called bliss, because it does not include 
complete independence from inclinations and desires. It does 
nevertheless resemble the latter so far at least as the determination 
of the will which it involves can be held to be free from their 
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influence, and thus, at least in its origin, it is analogous to the self- 
sufficiency vhich can be ascribed only to the Supreme Being. 

From this solution of the antinomy of practical pure reason, it 
follows that in practical principles a natural and necessary con- 
nection between the consciousness of morality and the expecta- 
tion of proportionate happiness as its consequence may be 
thought at least possible, though it is by no means known or 
understood. On the other hand, it is seen that principles for the 
pursuit of happiness cannot possibh'^ produce morality and that 
therefore the supreme good ( as the first condition of the highest 
good) is morality; and that happiness, though it indeed consti- 
tutes the second element of the highest good, does so only as the 
morally conditioned Init nccessarv consequence of the former. 
Only with tliis subordination is the highest good the entire 
object of pure practical reason, which pure practical reason must 
necessarily think as possible because reason commands us to 
contribute everything possible to its realization. But the possibil- 
ity of such a connection of the conditioned with its condition 
belongs wholly to the supersensuous I'elations of things and can- 
not be given under the laxvs of the tvorld of sense, even though 
the practical consequence of this idea, i.e., the actions u’hich are 
devoted to realizing the highest good, do belong to this world. 
Therefore, we shall seek to establish the grounds of that possi- 
bility primarily with respect to M'hat is immediately in our 
power, and secondarily in chat which is beyond our power but 
which reason holds out to us as the supplement to our impotence 
to [realize] the possibility of the highest good, which is necessary 
according to practical principles. 

lU. ON THE PRIMACY OF THE PURE PRACTICAL RE.ASON IN ITS 
ASSOCIATIO.N WITH SPECULATIVE REASON 

By primacy between tu'o or more things connected by reason, 
I understand the prerogative of one by virtue of which it is the 
prime ground of determination of the combination Avith all the 
others. In a narroAver practical .sense it refers to the prerogative 
of the interest of one so far as the interest of the others is sub- 
ordinated to it and it is not ireelf inferior to any other. To every 
faculty of the mind an interest can be ascribed, i.e., a principle 
Avhich contains the condition under which alone its exercise is 
advanced. Reason, as the faculty of principles, determines the 
interest of all the powers of the mind and its own. The interest 
of its speculative use con.5ists in the knowledge of objects up to 
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the highest a priori principles; that of its practical employment 
lies in the determination of the will with respect to the final and 
perfect end. That which is needed in general for the possibilitv 
of any employment of reason, i.e., that its principles and asser- 
tions not contradict one another, is not a part of its interest but is 
rather the condition of having any reason at all; only its exten- 
sion, and not the mere agreement x\-ith itself, is reckoned as 
its interest. 

If practical reason may not assume and think as given anything 
further than what speculative reason affords from its own in- 
sight, the latter has primacy. But suppose that the former has of 
itself original a priori principles with which certain theoretical 
positions are inseparably bound but which are beyond any pos- 
sible insight of the speculative reason (although not contradic- 
tory to it). Then the question is: Which interest is superior? It is 
not a question of which must yield, for one docs not necessarily 
conflict with the other. It is a question of whether speculative 
reason, which knows nothing of all that xvhich the practical 
reason offers for its acceptance, must take up these principles 
and seek to integrate them, even though they transcend it, with 
its own concepts as a foreign possession handed over to it; or 
whether it is justified in stubbornly follow ing its own isolated 
interest, rejecting, according to the canon of Epicurus, every- 
thing as an empty sophism which does not certify its objective 
reality by manifest examples from e.xpcrience, doing so however 
much it is interwoven with the interest of the practical (pure) 
use of reason and however far removed from contradicting the 
theoretical, merely because it infringes upon the interest of the 
speculative reason by removing the bounds xt'hich the latter has 
set itself, opening it to every nonsense and delusion of the 
imagination. 

In fact, so long as practical reason is pathologically condi- 
tioned, i.e., as merely regulating the interest of the inclinations 
by the sensuous principle of happiness, this demand [that theo- 
retical reason should yield primacy to practical reason] could 
not be made on the speculative reason. Alohammed’s paradise or 
the fusion with the deity of the theosophists and mystics, accord- 
ing to the taste of each, would press their monstrosities on rea- 
son, and it wojild be as well to have no reason at all as to surrender 
it in such a manner to all sorts of dreams. But if pure reason of 
itself can be and really is practical, as the consciousness of the 
moral law shows it to be, it is only one and the same reason which 
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judges a priori by principles, whether for theoretical or for prac- 
tical purposes. Then it is clear that, if its capacity in the former 
is not sufficient to establish certain propositions positively 
(which howe\cr do not contradict it), it must assume these 
propositions just as soon as they are sufficiently certified as 
belonging imprescriptibly to the practical interest of pure 
reason. It must assume them indeed as something offered mom 
the outside and not grown in its own soil and seek to compare 
and connect them with everything which it has in its power as 
speculative reason. It must remember that they are not its own 
insights but e.xtcnsions of its use in some other respect, viz., the 
practical; and that this is not in the least opposed to its interest, 
which lies in the restriction of speculative folly. 

Thus in the combination of pure speculative with pure practi- 
cal reason in one cognition, the latter has the primacy, provided 
that this combination is not contingent and arbitrary but a priori 
and based on reason itself and is thus necessary. Without this 
subordination, a conflict of rca.son with itself would arise, since if 
the speculative and the practical reason were arranged merely 
side by side (co-ordinated), the first would close its borders and 
admit into its domain nothing from the latter, while the latter 
would extend its boundaries over everything and, when its needs 
required, would seek to comprehend the former within them. 
Nor could we reverse the order and expect practical reason to 
submit to speculative reason, because every interest is ultimately 
practical, even that of speculative reason being only conditional 
and reaching perfection only in practical use. 

IV. THE I.MMORTALHY OF THE SOUL AS A POSTULATE 
OF PURE PRACTICAL REASON 

The achievement of the highest good in the world is the neces- 
sary object of a Avill determinable by the moral laAv. In such a 
will, however, the complete fitness of intentions to the moral law 
is the supreme condition of the highest good. This aptness, there- 
fore, must be just as possible as its object, because it is contained 
in the command that requires us to promote the latter. But com- 
plete fitness of the will to the moral laAV is holiness, which is a 
perfection of which no rational being in the world of sense is at 
any time capable. But since it is required as practically necessary, 
it can be found only in an endless progress to that complete fit- 
ness; on principles of pure practical reason, it is necessary to 
assume such a practical progress as the real object of our will. 
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This infinite progress is possible, however, only under the 
presupposition of an infinitely enduring existence and personal- 
ity of the same rational being; this is called the immortality of 
the soul. Thus the highest good is practically possible only on 
the supposition of the immortality of the soul, and the latter, as 
inseparably bound to the moral law, is a postulate of pure prac- 
tical reason. By a postulate of pure practical reason I understand 
a theoretical proposition which is not as such demonstrable, but 
which is an inseparable corollary of an a priori unconditionally 
valid practical law. 

The thesis of the moral destiny of our nature, viz., that it is 
able only in an infinite progress to attain complete fitness to the 
moral law, is of great use, not merely for the present purpose of 
supplementing the impotence of speculative reason, but also 
with respect to religion. Without it, either the moral law is 
completely degraded from its holiness, by being made out as 
lenient (indulgent) and thus compliant to our convenience, or 
our notions of our vocation and our expectation are strained to 
an unattainable destination, i.e., a hoped-for complete attain- 
ment of holiness of will, thus losing themselves in fanatical 
theosophical dreams which completely contradict our knowl- 
edge of ourselves. In either case, wc are only hindered in the 
unceasing striving toward the precise and persistent obedience 
to a command of reason which is stern, unindulgent, truly 
commanding, really and not just ideally possible. Only endless 
progress from lower to higher stages of moral perfection is pos- 
sible to a rational but finite being. The Infinite Being, to whom 
the temporal condition is nothing, sees in this series, which is for 
us without end, a whole conformable to the moral laM'; holiness, 
which His law inexorably commands in order to be true to His 
justice in the share He assigns to each in the highest good, is to 
be found in a single intellectual intuition of the existence of 
rational beings. All that can be granted to a creature with 
respect to hope for this share is consciousness of his tried char- 
acter. And on the basis of his previous progress from the worse 
to the morally better, and of the immutability of intention which 
thus becomes known to him, he may hope for a further uninter- 
rupted continuation of this progress, however long his existence 
may last, even beyond this life.* But he cannot hope here or at 

* The conviction of the immutability of character in progress toward 
the good may appear to be impossible for a creature. For this reason, Chris- 
tian doctrine lets it derive from the same Spirit which works sanctification, 
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any foreseeable point of his future existence to be fully adequate 
to God’s will, without indulgence or remission which would 
not harmonize with justice. This he can do only in the infinity 
of his duration which God alone can survey. 

V. THE EXISTENCE OK GOD AS A POSTULATE OF PURE 
PRACTICAL REASON 

The moral law led, in the foregoing analysis, to a practical 
problem which is assigned solely by pure reason and without 
any concurrence of sensuous incentives. It is the problem of 
the completeness of the first and principal part of the highest 
good, viz., morality; since this problem can be solved only in 
eternity, it led to the postulate of immortality. The same law 
must also lead us to affirm the possibility of the second element 
of the highest good, i.e., happiness proportional to that morality; 
it. must do so just as disinterestedly as heretofore, by a purely 
impartial reason. This it can do on the supposition of the exist- 
ence of a cause adequate to this effect, i.e., it must postulate the 
existence of God as necessarily belonging to the possibility of 
the highest good (the object of our will which is necessarily 
connected with the moral legislation^of pure reason). We pro- 
ceed to exhibit ffiis connection in a convincing manner. 

Happiness is the condition of a rational being in the world, in 
whose whole existence everything goes according to wish and 
will. It thus rests on the harmony of nature wdth his entire end 
and with the essential determining ground of his will. But the 
moral law commands, as a law of freedom, by grounds of de- 
termination which are wholly independent of nature and its 
harmony with our faculty of desire (as incentives). Still, the 

i.e., this firm intention and therewith the consciousness of steadfasmess in 
moral progress. But naturally one who is conscious of having persisted, 
from legitimate moral motives, to the end of a long life in a progress to 
the better may very well have the comforting hope, though not the cer- 
tainty, that he will be steadfast in these principles in an existence con- 
tinuing beyond this life. Though he can never be justified in his own eyes 
cither here or in the hoped-for increase of natural perfection together 
with an increase of his duties, nevertheless in this progress toward a goal 
infinitely remote (a progress which in God’s sight is regarded as equivalent 
to possession) he can have prospect of a blessed future. For “blessed” is 
the word which reason uses to designate a perfect well-being independent 
of all contingent causes in the world. Like holiness, it is an idea which can 
be contained only in an infinite progress and its totality and thus is never 
fully reached by any creature.''’ 
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acting rational being in the world is not at the same time the 
cause of the world and of nature itself. Hence there is not the 
slightest ground in the moral law for a necessary connection 
between the morality and proportionate happiness of a being 
which belongs to the world as one of its parts and as thus de- 
pendent on it. Not being nature’s cause, his will cannot by its 
own strength bring nature, as it touches on his happiness, into 
complete harmony with his practical principles. Nevertheless, 
in the practical task of pure reason, i.e., in the necessary en- 
deavor^^ after the highest good, such a connection is postulated 
as necessary; we should seek to further the highest good (which 
therefore must be at least possible). Therefore also the existence 
is postulated of a cause of the whole of nature, itself distinct 
from nature, which contains the ground of the exact coincidence 
of happiness with morality. This supreme cause, however, must 
contain the ground of the agreement of nature not merely with 
a law of the will of rational beings but with the idea of this law 
so far as they make it the supreme ground of determination of 
the will. Thus it contains the ground of the agreement of nature 
not merely xvith actions moral in their form but also u ith their 
morality as the motive to such actions, i.e., with their moral in- 
tention. Therefore, the highest good is possible in the world 
only on the supposition of a supreme cause of nature which has 
a causality corresponding to the moral intention. Now a being 
which is capable of actions by the idea of laws is an intelligence 
(a rational being), and the causality of such a being according 
to this idea of laws is his will. Therefore, the supreme cause of 
nature, in so far as it must be presupposed for the highest good, 
is a being which is the cause (and consequently the author) of 
nature through understanding and will, i.e., God. As a conse- 
quence, the postulate of the possibility of a highest derived good 
(the best world) is at the same time the postulate of the reality 
of a highest original good, namely, the existence of God. Now 
it was our duty to promote the highest good; and it is not mere- 
ly our privilege but a necessity connected with duty as a req- 
uisite to presuppose the possibility of this highest good. This 
presupposition is made only under the condition of the existence 
of God, and this condition inseparably connects tliis supposition 
with duty. Therefore, it is morally necessary to assume the 
existence of God. 

It is well to notice here that this moral necessity is subjective, 

41 . lBearbeint?ig.] * 
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i.e., a need, and not objective, i.e., duty itself. For there cannot 
be any duty to assume the existence of a thing, because such a 
supposition concerns only the theoretical use of reason. It is also 
not to be understood that the assumption of the existence of 
God is necessary as a ground of all obligation in general (for 
this rests, as has been fully shown, solely on the autonomy of 
reason itself) . All that here belongs to duty is the endeavor to 
produce and to further the highest good in the world, the exist- 
ence of which may thus be postulated though our reason cannot 
conceive it except by presupposing a highest intelligence. To 
assume its existence is thus connected with the consciousness of 
our duty, though this assumption itself belongs to the realm of 
theoretical reason. Considered only in reference to the latter, it 
is a hypothesis, i.e., a ground of explanation. But in reference to 
the comprehensibility of an object (the highest good) placed 
before us by the moral law, and thus as a practical need, it can 
be called ^aith and even pure rational faith, because pure reason 
alone (by its tlieoretical as well as practical employment) is the 
source from which it springs. 

From this deduction it now becomes clear why the Greek 
schools could never succeed in solving their problem of the 
practical possibility of the highest good. It was because they 
made the rule of the use u-hich the human will makes of its free- 
dom the sole and self-sufficient ground of its possibility, think- 
ing that they had no need of the existence of God for this pur- 
pose. They were certainly correct in establishing the principle 
of morals by itself, independently of this postulate and merely 
from the relation of reason to the will, thus making the principle 
of morality the supreme practical condition of the highest good; 
but this principle was not the entire condition of its possibility. 
The Epicureans had indeed raised a wholly false principle of 
morality, i.e., that of happiness, into the supreme one, and for 
law had substituted a maxim of arbitrary choice of each accord- 
ing to his inclination. But they proceeded consistently enough, 
in that they degraded their highest good in proportion to the 
baseness of their principle and expected no greater happiness 
than that which could be attained through human prudence 
(wherein both temperance and the moderation of inclinations 
belong), though everyone knows prudence to be scarce enough 
and to produce diverse results according to circumstances, not 
to mention the exceptions which their maxims' continually had 
to admit and which mad 2 them worthless as laws. The Stoics, 
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on the other hand, had chosen their supreme practical principle, 
virtue, ipiite correctly as the condition of the highest good. But 
as they imagined the degree of virtue which is required for its 
pure law as completely attainable in this life, they not only 
exaggerated the moral capacity of man, under the name of 
“sage,” beyond all the limits of his nature, making it into some- 
thing which is contradicted by all our knowledge of men; they 
also refused to accept the second component of the highest 
good, i.e., happiness, as a special object of human desire. Rather, 
they made their sage, like a god in the consciousness of the 
excellence of his person, wholly independent of nature (as 
regards his own contentment), exposing him to the evils of life 
but not subjecting him to them. (They also represented him as 
free from everything morally evil.) Thus they really left out of 
the highest good the second element (personal happiness), since 
they placed the highest good only in acting and in contentment 
with one’s own personal worth, including it in the consciousness 
of moral character. But the voice of their own nature could have 
sufficiently refuted this. 

The doctrine of Christianity,* even when not regarded as a 

* The view is commonly held that the Christian precept of morals has 
no advantage over the moral concept of the Stoics in resiicct to its purity; 
but the difference between them is nevertheless obvious. The Stoic system 
makes the consciousness of strength of mind the pivot around which all 
moral intentions should turn; and, if the followers of this system spoke of 
duties and even defined them accurately', they nevcrthclc.ss placed the 
incentives and the real determining ground of the will in an elevation of 
character above the base incentives of the senses which have tlieir power 
only through weakness of the mind. Virtue was, therefore, for tlicm a 
certain heroism of the sage who, raising himself above the animal nature 
of man, was sufficient to himself, subject to no temptation to transgress 
the moral law, and elevated above duties though he propounded duties to 
others. But all this they could not have done had they conceived this law 
in the same purity and rigor as does the precept of the Gospel. If I under- 
stand by “idea” a perfection to which the senses can give nothing adequate, 
the moral ideas are not transcendent, i.e., of such a kind that we cannot 
even sufficiently define the concept or of which we arc uncertain whether 
there is a corresponding object (as are the ideas of .speculative reason); 
rather, they serve as models of practical perfection, as an indispensable 
rule of moral conduct, and as a standard for comparison. If I now regard 
Christian morals from their philosophical side, it appears in comparison 
with the ideas of the Greek schools as follows: the ideas of the Cynics, 
Epicureans, Stoics, and Christians are, respectively, the simplicity of nature, 
prudence, wisdom, and holiness. In respect to the way they achieve them, 
the Greek schools differ in that the Cynics found common sense suffi- 
cient, while the others found it in the path of science, and thus all held it 
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religious doctrine, gives at this point a concept of the highest 
good (the Kingdom of God) which is alone sufficient to the 
strictest demand of practical reason. The moral law is holy 
(unyielding) and demands holiness of morals, although all moral 
perfection to which man can attain is only virtue, i.e., a law- 
abiding disposition resulting from respect for the law and thus 
implying consciousness of a continuous propensity to transgress 
it or at least to a defilement, i.e., to an admixture of many spuri- 
ous (not moral) motives to obedience to the law; consequently, 
man can achieve only a self-esteem combined with humility. 
And thus with respect to the holiness required by the Christian 
law, nothing remains to the creature but endless progress, 
though for the same reason hope of endless duration is justified. 
The worth of a character completely accordant with the moral 
law is infinite, because all possible happiness in the judgment of 
a wise and omnipotent dispenser of happiness has no other limi- 
tation than the lack of fitness of rational beings to their duty. 
But the moral law does not of itself promise happiness, for the 
latter is not, according to concepts or any order of nature, nec- 
essarily connected with obedience to the law. Christian ethics 
supplies this defect of the second indispensable component of 
the highest good by presenting a world wherein reasonable 
beings single-mindedly devote themselves to the moral law; this 
is the Kingdom of God, in which nature and morality come into 
a harmony, which is foreign to each as such, through a holy 
Author of the world, who makes possible the derived highest 
good. The holiness of morals is prescribed to them even in this 
life as a guide to conduct, but the well-being proportionate to 
this, which is bliss, is thought of as attainable only in eternity. 
This is due to the fact that the former must always be the pattern 
of their conduct in et^ery state, and progressing toward it is even 
in this life possible and ncces.sary, whereas the latter, under the 
name of happiness, cannot (as far as our own capacity is con- 
cerned) be reached in this life and therefore is made only an 
object of hope. Nevertheless, the Christian principle of morality 


to lie in the mere use of man’s natural powers. Christian ethics, because 
it formulated its precept as pure and uncompromising (as befits a moral 

f irecept), destroyed man’s confidence of being wholfy adequate to it, at 
east m this life; but it re-established it by enabling us to hope that, if we 
act as well as lies in our power, what is not in our power will come to our 
aid from another source, whether we know in what way or not. Aristotle 
and Plato differed only as tenhe origin of our moral concepts. 
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is not theological and thus heteronomous, being rather the auton- 
omy of pure practical reason itself, because it does not make 
the knowledge of God and His will the basis of these laws but 
makes such knowledge the basis only of succeeding to the high- 
est good on condition of obedience to these laws; it places the 
real incentive to obedience to the law's not in the desired con- 
sequences of obedience but in the conception of duty alone, in 
true observance of which the worthiness to attain the latter alone 
consists. 

In this manner, through the concept of the highest good as 
the object and final end of pure practical reason, the moral law 
leads to religion. Religion is the recognition of all duties as 
divine commands, not as sanctions, i.c., arbitrary' and contingent 
ordinances of a foreign will, but as essential laws of any free 
will as such. Even as such, they must be regarded as commands 
of the Supreme Being because we can hope for the highest good 
(to strive for which is made our duty bv the moral law) only 
from a morally perfect (holy and beneficent) and omnipotent 
will; and, therefore, ive can hope to attain it only through har- 
mony with this will. But here again everything remains disin- 
terested and based only on duty, without the basis being placed 
in fear or hope as incentives, which, if they became principles, 
would destrov' the entire moral avorth of tlie actions. The moral 
law commands us to make the highest possible good in a world 
the final object of all our conduct. This I cannot hope to effect 
except through the agreement of my will with that of a holv 
and beneficent Author of the world. And although mv own 
happiness is included in the concept of the highest good as a 
whole wherein the greatest happiness is thought of as connected 
in exact proportion to the greatest degree of moral perfection 
possible to creatures, still it is not happiness but the moral law 
(which, in fact, sternly places restricting conditions upon my 
boundless longing for happiness) which is proved to be the 
ground determining the will to further the highest good. 

Therefore, morals is not really the doctrine of how to make 
ourselves happy but of how we are to be worthy of happiness. 
Only if religion is added to it can the hope arise of someday 
participating in happiness in proportion as we endeavored not 
to be unworthy or it. 

One is worthy of possessing a thing or a state when his pos- 
session is harmonious with the highest good. We can easily see 
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now that all worthiness is a matter of moral conduct, because 
this constitutes the condition of everything else (which belongs 
to one’s state [not his action]) in the concept of the highest 
good, i.e., participation in happiness. From this there follows 
that one must never consider morals itself as a doctrine of hap- 
piness, i.e., as an instruction in how to acquire happiness. For 
morals has to do only with the rational condition {conditio sine 
qua non) of happiness and not with means of achieving it. But 
when morals (which imposes only duties instead of providing 
rules for selfish wishes) is completely expounded, and a moral 
wish has been awakened to promote the highest good (to bring 
the Kingdom of God to us), which is a wish based on law and 
one to which no selfish mind could have aspired, and when for 
the sake of this wish the step to religion has been taken— then 
only can ethics be called a doctrine of happiness, because the 
hope for it first arises with religion. 

From this it can also be seen that, if we inquire into God’s 
final end in creating the world, we must name not the happiness 
of rational beings in the world but the highest good, which adds 
a further condition to the wish of rational beings to be happy, 
viz., the condition of being worthy of happiness, which is the 
morality of these beings, for this alone contains the standard by 
which they can hope to participate in happiness at the hand of 
a wise creator. For since wisdom, theoretically regarded, means 
the knowledge of the highest good and, practically, the suit- 
ability of the will to the highest good, one cannot ascribe to a 
supreme independent ■wisdpm an end based merely on benevo- 
lence. For we cannot conceive the action of this benevolence 
(with respect to the happiness of rational beings) except as con- 
formable to the restrictive conditions of harmony with the 
holiness* of His will as the highest original good. Then perhaps 
those who have placed the end of creation in the glory of God, 

* Incidentally, and in order to make the peculiarity of this concept 
clear, I make the following remark. Since we ascribe various attributes to 
God, whose quality we find suitable also to creatures (e.g., power, knowl- 
edge, presence, goodness, etc.), though in God they are present in a higher 
degree under such names as omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence, and 
"p^ect goodness, etc., there are three which exclusively and without quali- 
fication of magnitude are ascribed to God, and they are all moral. He is the 
only holy, the only blessed, and the only wise being, because these concepts 
of Aemselves imply unlimitedness. By the arrangement of these He is thus 
the holy lawgiver (and creator), the beneficent ruler (and sustainer), 
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provided this is not thought of anthropomorphically as an incli- 
nation to he esteemed, have found the best term. For nothing 
glorifies God more than what is the most estimable thing in the 
world, namely, respect for His command, the observance of 
sacred duty which His law imposes on us, when there is added 
to this His glorious plan of crowning such an excellent order 
with corresponding happiness. If the latter, to speak in human 
terms, makes Him worthy of love, by the former He is an object 
of adoration. Human beings can win love by doing good, but 
by this alone even they never win respect; the greatest well- 
doing docs them honor only by being exercised according to 
worthiness. 

It follows of itself that, in the order of ends, man (and every 
rational being) is an end-in-himsclf, i.e., he is never to be used 
merely as a means for someone (even for God) without at the 
same time being himself an end, and that thus the humanity in 
our person must itself be holy to us, because man is subject to 
the moral law and therefore subject to that which is of itself 
holy, and it is only on account of this and in agreement with this 
that anything can be called holy. For this moral law is founded on 
the autonomy of his will as a free will, which by its universal 
laws must necessarily be able to agree with that to which it sub- 
jects itself. 

VI. ON THE POSTULATES OF PURE PRACTICAL REASON 
IN GENERAL 

The postulates of pure practical reason all proceed from the 
principle of morality, which is not a postulate but a law by 
which reason directly determines the will. This will, by the 
fact that it is so determined, as a pure will requires these neces- 
sary conditions for obedience to its precept. These postulates 
are not theoretical dogmas but presuppositions of necessarily 
practical import; thus, while they do not extend speculative 
knowledge, they give objective reality to the ideas of specula- 
tive reason in general (by means of their relation to the practical 
sphere), and they justify it in holding to concepts the possibility 
of which it could not otherwdse even venture to affirm. 


and the just judge. These three attributes contain ever)rthing whereby God 
is the object of religion, and in conformity to them the metaphysical per- 
fections of themselves arise in reason. 
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These postulates are those of immortality, of freedom affirma- 
tively regarded (as the causality of a being so far as he belongs 
to the intelligible world), and of the existence of God. The first 
derives from the practically necessary condition of a duration 
adequate to the perfect fulfilment of the moral law. The second 
comes from the necessary presupposition of independence from 
the world of sense and of the capacity of determining man’s will 
by the law of an intelligible world, i.e., the law of freedom itself; 
the third arises from the necessary condition of such an intelligi- 
ble world by which it may be the highest good, through the 
presupposition of the highest independent good, i.e., the exist- 
ence of God. 

The prospect of the highest good, necessary through respect 
for the moral law and the consequent supposition of its objective 
reality, thus leads through postulates of practical reason to 
concepts which the speculative reason only exhibited as prob- 
lems which it could not solve. It leads first to the problem of 
immortality, in the solution of which speculative reason could 
only commit paralogisms, because the marks of permanence, by 
which the psychological concept of an ultimate subject neces- 
sarily ascribed to the soul in self-consciousness, were lacking 
though they were needed to complete the real conception of a 
substance. Practical reason, through the postulate of fitness to 
the moral law in the highest good as the whole end of practical 
reason, consigns to this subject the requisite duration. Secondly, 
it leads to the concept which speculative reason contained only 
as an antinomy, and the solution of vvhich it could base only on 
a problematical, though thinkable, concept whose objective 
reality was not provable or determinable by speculative reason. 
This is the cosmological idea of an intelligible world and the 
consciousness of our existence in it. It leads to this by means of 
the postulate of freedom (the reality of which practical reason 
exhibits in the moral law, at the same time exhibiting the law 
of an intelligible world, which the speculative reason could 
only indicate but whose concept it could not define) . Thirdly, 
it gives significance to what speculative reason could indeed 
think but had to leave indeterminate as a mere transcendental 
ideal, i.e., to the theological concept of a First Being. This sig- 
nificance is given in a practical point of view, i.e., as a condition 
of the possimlity of the object of a will determined by that law. 
It is that of a supreme principle of the highest good m an intel- 
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ligible world having sovereign power in it by means of a moral 
legislation. 

Is our knowledge really widened in such a way by pure prac- 
tical reason, and is that which was transcendent for specuktive 
reason immanent in practical reason? Certainly, but only from 
a practical point of view. For we thereby know neither the 
nature of our soul nor the intelligible world nor the Supreme 
Being as they are in themselves but have only united the con- 
cepts of them in a practical concept of the highest good as the 
object of our will and have done so entirely a priori through 

E ure reason. Wc have so united them only by means of the moral 
LW and merely in relation to it, with respect to the object which 
it commands. But how freedom is possible, and how w'e should 
think theoretically and positively of this type of causality, is not 
thereby discovered. All that is comprehended is that such a 
causality is postulated through the moral law and for its sake. It 
is the same with the remaining ideas, whose possibility cannot 
be fathomed by human understanding, though no sophistry M'ill 
ever wrest from the conviction of even the most ordinary man 
an admission that they are not true. 

VII. HOW IS IT POSSIBLE TO CONCEIVE OF EXTENDING PURE 
REASON IN A PRACTICAL RESPECT WITHOUT THEREBY 
EXTENDING ITS KNOWLEDGE AS SPECULATIVE? 

In order not to be too abstract, we shall answ^er this question 
by direct application to the present case. In order to extend pure 
knowledge practically, an a priori purpose must be given, i.e., 
an end as an object (of the will) w'hich, independently of all 
theoretical principles, is thought of as practically necessary 
through a categorical imperative directly determining the will. 
In this case, the object is the highest good; but it is not possible 
unless three theoretical concepts are presupposed: freedom, 
immortality, and God. Since they are pure concepts of reason, 
however, no corresponding intuition can be given and conse- 
quently no objective reality for them can be found in a theo- 
retical way. Therefore, through the practical laAV, which re- 
quires the existence of the highest good possible in the world, 
there is postulated the possibility of those objects of pure specu- 
lative reason, whose objective reality could not be assured by 
speculative reason. By this, then, the theoretical knowledge of 
pure reason does obtain an accession, but it consists only in this— 
that those concepts which for it art otherwise problematical 
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(merely thinkable) are now described assertorically as actually 
having objects, because practical reason inexorably requires the 
existence of these objects for the possibility of it^ractically and 
absolutely necessary object, the highest good. Theoretieal rea- 
son is, therefore, justified in assuming them. 

This extension of the theoretieal reason, however, is not an 
extension of the speculative. That is, a positive use cannot be 
made of those objects for theoretical purposes. For nothing more 
has here been accomplished by practical reason than to show 
that those concepts are real and actually have (possible) objects, 
but no intuitions of them are thereby given (and indeed none 
can be demanded), and thus no synthetic proposition is made 
possible by conceding their reality. Consequently, this dis- 
closure does not in the least help us in a speculative respect, but 
it does aid us with reference to the practical use of pure reason 
in extending our knowledge in this field. The three aforemen- 
tioned ideas of speculative reason are not themselves cognitions; 
they are, nevertheless, transcendent thoughts in which there is 
nothing impossible. Now through an apodictic practical law, 
they, as necessary conditions of the possibility of that which 
this law requires to be made an object, acquire objective reality. 
That is to say, they show by this that they have objects, but we 
cannot indicate how their concept refers to an object; this, too, 
is not yet knowledge of these objects, for we can thereby 
neither make synthetic judgments about them nor theoretically 
determine their application. Consequently, we can make no 
theoretical rational use of them, and it is in this that all specula- 
tive knowledge of reason actually consists. Nevertheless, theo- 
retical knowledge not of these objects but of reason in general 
was extended so far that, by the practical postulates, objects 
were given to those ideas, and a merely problematical thought 
thereby obtained objective reality. It was therefore no extension 
of knowledge of given supersensuous objects, but still an exten- 
sion of theoretical reason and of its knowledge with respect to 
the supersensuous in general, inasmuch as knowledge is com- 
pelled to concede that there are such objects without more 
exactly defining them, and tlius without being able to extend 
this knowledge of objects given to it only on practical grounds 
and only for practical use. For this accession, pure theoretical 
reason has thus to thank its pure practical faculty, for all these 
ideas are to it transcendent and without objects. Here they be- 
come immanent and conAitutive, since they are the grounds of 
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the possibility of realizing the necessary object of pure practical 
reason (the highest good); for otherwise they are transcendent 
and merely regulative principles of speculative reason, which 
is charged with the task not of assuming a new object beyond 
experience but only of approaching perfection in its employ- 
ment within experience. Once in possession of this accession, for 
the security of its practical employment it will set to work as 
speculative reason with these ideas in a negative manner, i.e., not 
broadening but purifying, in order to ward off anthropomor- 
phism as the source of superstition (apparent extension of those 
concepts through alleged experience) and fanaticism which 
promises such an extension through supersensuous intuition or 
feelings. Both of these are obstacles to the practical use of pure 
reason, and the safeguard against them certainly belongs in the 
extension of our knowledge in a practical direction, without 
contradicting the admission that reason has not gained anything 
at all in a speculative direction. 

To each employment of reason with respect to objects, pure 
concepts of the understanding (categories) arc required, for 
without them no object can be thought. These can be applied 
to the theoretical employment of reason, i.e., to that kind of 
knowledge only in case intuition (which is always sensuous) is 
supplied as their basis in order that through it an object of pos- 
sible experience may be presented. Ideas of reason, wliich can- 
not be given in any experience, arc that which I would have to 
think here through categories in order to know the object. But 
here we have not to do with theoretical knowledge of objects 
of these ideas but only with whether they do have objects or not. 
This reality is supplied by pure practical reason, and in relation 
to them theoretical reason has nothing further to do than merely 
to think those objects by means of categories. This occurs very 
well, as we have elsewhere clearly shown, without need of intui- 
tion (either sensuous or supersensuous), because the categories 
have their seat and origin in pure understanding as the sole 
faculty of thinking independent of and prior to any intuition; 
and they always signify only an object in general, in v'hatever 
way it may be given to us. Now no object in intuition can be 
given to the categories so far as they are applied to these ideas; 
but that such an object really exists and that here the category 
as a mere form of thought is not empty but has significance- 
this is sufSciently demonstrated by an object which pracdcal 
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reason indubitably presents in the concept of the highest good, 
namely, by the reality of the conc^ts which are required for 
the possibility of the highest good. But even the least extension 
of our knowledge by theoretical principles is not effected by 
this accession. 

When these ideas of God, an intelligible world (the Kingdom 
of God), and immortality are further defined with predicates 
derived from our own nature, such definition cannot be regarded 
as making pure rational ideas sensuous (which is equivalent to 
anthropomorphism) or as being a transcendent knowledge of 
supersensuous objects. For these predicates are nothing else 
than understanding and will, in their contrasting relationship to 
one another, as they must be thought in the moral law, i.e., as 
they must be thought only in so far as a pure practical use is 
made of them. Everything else which pertains psychologically 
to these concepts, i.e., everything known only as we empirically 
observe these faculties of ours in their exercise, is therefore 
abstracted from them. For example, it is disregarded that human 
understanding is discursive, that its presentations are thoughts 
and not intuitions, that intuitions succeed each other in time, 
that the human will is always dependent for its contentment 
upon the existence of its object, etc., none of which can be the 
case with the highest being. Thus there remains nothing more 
in the concepts by which we think a pure rational being than 
what is directly required for thinking a moral law. There re- 
mains, then, a knowledge of God, but only in a practical con- 
text. And if we essay to extend it to a theoretical context, we get 
a divine understanding which does not think but intuits and a 
will which is directed to objects on the existence of which its 
contentment does not in the least depend. (I need not even men- 
tion the transcendental predicates, e.g., of magnitude of exist- 
ence, duration, which is not in time even though this is the only 
means by which we can think of the magnitude of existence.) 
All of them are just qualities of which we can form no concept 
which is adequate to knowledge of objects. We learn in this 
Way that they can never be used in a theory of supersensuous 
beings and that therefore from the theoretical aspect they can 
never support speculative knowledge, their use being restricted 
solely to the practice of the moral law. 

The latter is so obvious and can be so clearly proved by fact 
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that one can confidently challenge all alleged natural theolo- 
gians (a curious name)* to cite one single definitive attribute 
(beyond the merely ontological predicates) of their object (say, 
of the understanding or the will), of which one could not irref- 
utably show that, when everything anthropomorphic is re- 
moved, only the word remains, without tliere being any possi- 
bility of connecting the least concept with it by which an exten- 
sion of theoretical knowledge might be expected. But as to the 
practical, there still remains to us, of the attributes of an under- 
standing and a will, the concept of a relation v'hich is given 
objective reality by the practical law, which a priori determines 
precisely this relation or the understanding to the will. If this is 
once done, reality is given to the concept of the object of a 
morally determined will (i.e., to the highest good), and there- 
with the conditions of its possibility, the ideas of God, freedom, 
and immortality. But this reality is still given only with refer- 
ence to the practice of the moral law and not for any speculative 
use. 

After this reminder it is easy to find the answer to the impor- 
tant question; Is the concept of God a concept belonging to 
physics (and thus also to metaphysics, as this only contains the 
pure a priori principles of physics in their universal import) or 
a concept belonging to morals? To have recourse to God, as the 
Author of all tilings, in explaining the arrangements of nature 
and their changes is at any rate not a physical explanation but 
a complete confession that one has come to the end of his phi- 
losophy, since he is compelled to assume something of which in 
itself he otherwise has no concept in order to conceive of the 
possibility of something he sees before his very eyes. It is impos- 
sible by means of metaphysics to progress from knowledge of 
this world to concepts of God and a proof of his existence 
through cogent inferences, because we should have to know 
this world as the most perfect possible whole, and to this end 

• “Learning” is a word properly applied only to the historical sciences. 
Consequently, only the teacher of revealed theology can be called a 
theologian.^2 gut jf one wishes to call someone who is in possession of the 
rational sciences (mathematics and philosophy) a “learned” man, even 
though this would contradict the meaning of the word (which attributes 
to learning only that which must be taught and thus what one cannot of 
himself discover by reason), the philosopher with his knowledge of God 
as a positive science would certainly cut too poor a figure to deserve the 
name of a “learned” man. 

42. [Gottesgelehrter, lit., “God-leamed."l 
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we should have to know all possible worlds in order to compare 
it to them— in short, we should have to be omniscient— in order 
to say that it is only possible through a God, however we under- 
stand this concept. To know completely the existence of this 
Being from mere concepts is absolutely impossible, for any 
existential proposition which asserts the existence of a being of 
which I have a concept is a synthetic proposition; that is, it is 
such that I must go beyond the concept and assert more than 
was thought in it, namely, that outside the understanding there 
is an object corresponding to the concept within the under- 
standing. This assertion obviously cannot be reached by any 
inference. 

Thus there remains to reason only one single procedure by 
which it can arrive at this knowledge: as pure reason it must 
determine its object bv starting from the supreme principle of 
its pure practical use (since this is directed in every case only 
to the existence of something as a consequence of reason) . In the 
unavoidable task of directing the will to the highest good, there 
is not only shown the necessity of assuming such a First Being 
in relation to the possibility of this good in the world but— which 
is more remarkable- there is also shoxvn an exactly defined con- 
cept of this being, something completely lacking in the progress 
of reason in the path of nature. Since we know only a small part 
of this world and even less can compare it with all possible 
worlds, we can verv well infer from its order, design, and 
magnitude to a u'ise, beneficent, and powerful Author of it, but 
not that He is all-knowing, all-good, and all-powerful. It may 
even be conceded that one is privileged to supplement this un- 
avoidable lack by a permissible and xvholly reasonable hypoth- 
esis to the effect that since wisdom, beneficence, etc., are dis- 
played in all the parts offered to our more exact knowledge, it 
will be the same with all the rest, and that therefore it is reason- 
able to ascribe every possible perfection to the Author of the 
world. But these are not inferences in which we can pride our- 
selves on our insight; they are only liberties which may be 
allowed but which need further recommendation before they 
can be used. On the path of empirical inquiry (physics), the 
eoncept of God always remains a concept of the perfection of 
the First Being which is not accurately enough (iefined to be 
held suitable to the concept of Deity. (And with metaphysics in 
its transcendental part nothing at all can be accomplished.) 

When I now try to test this concept by reference to the object 
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of practical reason, I find that the moral principle admits this 
concept as possible only under the presupposition of an Author 
of the world having the highest perfection. This Being must be 
omniscient, in order to be able to know my conduct even to the 
most intimate parts of iny intention in all possible cases and in 
the entire future. In order to allot fitting consequences to it. He 
must be omnipotent; and similarly for omnipresence, eternity, 
etc. Thus the moral law, by the concept of the highest good as 
the object of a pure practical reason, defines the concept of the 
First Being as that of a Supreme Being. This cannot be accom- 
plished by the physical (and its higher development, the meta- 
physical) or, consequently, by any speculative procedure of 
reason. Therefore, the concept of God is one which belongs 
originally not to physics, i.e., to speculative reason, but to morals. 
The same may be said of the other concepts of reason which we 
have previously^ treated as postulates of reason in its practical use. 

In the history of Greek philosophy before Anaxagoras there is 
no definite trace of a pure rational theology. The reason for 
this is not that the earlier philosophers lacked the understanding 
and insight to raise themselves to it by way of speculation, at 
least with the aid of a very reasonable hypothesis. For what could 
be easier than the thought which of itself occurs to everyone, to 
assume a single rational world cause possessing every perfection 
instead of several different causes or indeterminate degrees of 
perfection? But the evils in the world appeared to them to be too 
important an objection for them to hold such a hypothesis to be 
justified. Thus they showed their understanding and insight pre- 
cisely in that they did not permit themselves this hypothesis but 
rather sought among natural causes to see whether they could 
find among them the character and competence required for the 
primordial beings. But when this acute people had progressed 
far enough in their inquiries to deal philosophically even with 
moral subjects, about which other peoples had never done more 
than talk, they found for the first time a new need, a practical 
need which gave them the definite concept of the First Being. 
In this speculative reason was only a spectator, or at best it had 
the merit of embellishing a concept which did not grow on its 
own ground and of promoting it with a series of confirmations 
drawn from the observation of nature (which now for the first 
time came into play) . It did not have to strengthen the authority 
of this concept (which was already established) but only to make 
a show with an alleged theoretical in ight of reason. 
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By this reminder, the reader of the Critique of pure specu- 
lative reason will be convinced how much that laborious deduc- 
tion of the categories was needed for theology and morals and 
how fruitful it was for them. For if we place them in the pure 
understanding, it is only by this deduction that we are prevented 
from holding them, with Plato, to be inborn and from erecting 
on them transcendent presumptions and theories of the super- 
sensuous end to which we can see, making theology merely a 
magic lantern of phantoms. And if, on the other hand, they are 
held to be acquired, this deduction prevents us from limiting 
their use, with Epicurus, to sensuous objects and grounds of 
determination even when their use is practical. But the critique 
showed in that deduction, first, that they are not of empirical 
origin but have their source and place a priori in pure under- 
standing; and, second, that since they are related to objects in 
general independently of an intuition of them, they produce 
theoretical knowledge only' by application to empirical objects. 
Yet it showed, furthermore, that they enable us to have definite 
thoughts about the supersensuous when applied to an object 
given by pure practical reason, but only so far as this is defined 
by predicates which nece.ssarily belong to a pure practical pur- 
pose and its possibility, as given a priori. Speculative restriction 
and practical extension of pure reason bring pure reason into 
that relation of equivalence, wherein reason as such can be suit- 
ably used; and this example proves better than any other that the 
path to wisdom, if it is assured and not made impassable or mis- 
leading, must for us men unavoidably pass through science. But 
we can be sure that it leads to that goal only after the completion 
of science. 


VIII. ON ASSE.NT ARISING FROM A NEED OF PURE REASON 
A need of pure reason in its speculative use leads only to hy- 
potheses; that of pure practical reason, to postulates. For, in the 
first case, I may ascend from the result as far as I wish in the series 
of conditions, and I shall need an ultimate ground not in order to 
give objective reality to the result (e.g., the causal connection of 
things and changes in the world) but only in order completely 
to satisfy my inquiring reason with respect to them. Thus before 
me I see order and design in nature, and I do not need to go over 
' to speculation in order to assure myself of their reality, though in 
order to explain them I need to presuppose a Deity as their cause; 
but since an inference froih an effect to a definite cause, espe- 
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cially to one so exactly and perfectly defined as we have to think 
God to be, is always uncertain and fallible, such a presupposition 
cannot be brought to a higher degree of certainty than the ac- 
knowledgment that it is the most reasonable opinion for us men* 

A need of pure practical reason, on the other hand, is based on 
a duty to make something (the highest good) the object of my 
will so as to promote it with all my strength. In doing so, I must 
presuppose its possibility and also its conditions, which are God, 
freedom, and immortality, for these conditions I am not in a posi- 
tion to prove by my speculative reason, though I cannot disprove 
them either. 'This duty is based on an apodictic law, the moral 
law, which is independent of these presuppositions, and thus in 
need of no further support from theoretical opinions on the 
inner character of things, on the secret final end of the world 
order, or on a ruler presiding over it in order to bind us com- 
pletely to actions unconditionally conformable to the law. But 
the subjective effect of this law, i.e., the intention which is suit- 
able to this law and which is necessary because of it, the inten- 
tion to promote the practically possible highest good, at least 
presupposes that the latter is possible. Otherwise it would be 
practically impossible to strive for the object of a concept, 
which, at bottom, would be empty and w ithout an object. 
Now the aforementioned postulates concern only the physical 
or metaphysical conditions (that is, those lying in the nature of 
things) of the possibility of the highest good, though not for the 
sake of some arbitrary speculative design but only for the sake 
of a practically necessary end of the pure rational will wliich 
does not here choose but rather obeys an inexorable command 
of reason. This command of reason has its ground objectively in 
the character of things as they must be universally judged by 
pure reason and is not based on inclination, wliich would by no 
means justify us in assuming the means to be possible or the 
object to be real for the sake of that which we wish on merely 

• But even here we could not allege a need of reason if there were not 
before us a problematical but inevitable concept of reason, that of an 
absolutely necessary being. This concept requires to be defined, and, 
when the tendency to extend [the competence of reason] is added, it is 
the objective ground of a need of speculative reason, which is the need 
to define more accurately the concept of a necessary being which will 
serve as the ultimate ground of others and thus to characterize this neces- 
sary being by a distinctive mark. Without such prior necessary problems 
there are no needs, at least none of pure reason, the others being needs 
of inclination. i 
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subjective grounds. This is, therefore, an absolutely necessary 
need and justifies its presupposition not merely as an allowable 
hypothesis but as a practical postulate. Granted that the pure 
moral law inexorably binds every man as a command (not as a 
rule of prudence), the righteous man may say: I will that there 
be a God, that my existence in this world be also an existence in a 
pure world of the understanding outside the system of natural 
connections, and finally that my duration be endless. I stand by 
this and will not give up this belief, for this is the only case where 
my interest inevitably determines my judgment because I will 
not yield anything of this interest; I do so without any attention 
to sophistries, however little I may be able to answer them or 
oppose them with others more plausible.* 

In order to avoid all misinterpretations of the use of such an 
unusual concept as that of pure practical faith, I may add one 
more remark. It might almost seem as if this rational faith is here 
decreed as a command to assume as possible the highest good. 
But faith that is commanded is an absurdity. If one remembers 
from the preceding analysis what is needed to be presupposed in 
the concept of the highest good, one will realize that to assume 
this possibility cannot be commanded, and that no practical dis- 
position to grant it can be demanded, but that speculative reason 

* In the Deutsches Museum for Fcbniarjs 1787, there is a dissertation 
by a very subtle and clearheaded man, the late Wizenmann.^s whose early 
death is to be lamented. In this he disputes the right to argue from a need 
to the objective reality of the object of the need, and he illustrates his 
point by the example of a man in love, who has fooled himself with an 
idea of beauty which is mcrclv a chimera of his own brain and who now 
tries to argue that such an object really exists somewhere. I concede that 
he is right in all cases where the need k based on inclination, which can- 
not postulate the existence of its object even for him who is beset by it, 
and which even less contains a demand valid for everyone, and which is 
therefore a merely subjective ground of w'ishes. Here we have to do, 
however, with a need of reason arising from an objective determining 
ground of the will, i.e., the moral law, which is necessarily binding on 
every rational being; this, therefore, justifies a priori the presupposition 
of suitable conditions in nature and makes them inseparable from the 
complete practical use of reason. It is a duty to realize the highest good 
as far as it lies within our power to do so; therefore, it must be possible 
to do so. Consequently, it is unavoidable for evei^ rational being in the 
world to assume whatever is necessary to its objective possibility. The 
assumption is as necessary as the moral law, in relation to which mone it 
is valid. 

43. [See below, p. 294, n. j.]J 
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must admit it without being asked; for no one can affirm that it 
is impossible of itself that rational beings in the world should at 
the same time be worthy of happiness in conformity to the moral 
law and be in possession or happiness proportionate to this 
worthiness. Now with respect to the first component of the 
highest good, viz., morality, the moral law gives merely a com- 
mand, and to doubt the possibility of that ingredient would be 
the same as to call the moral law itself into question. But with 
respect to the second component of that object, viz., happiness 
perfectly proportionate to that worthiness, the assumption of its 
possibility is not at all in need of a command, for theoretical 
reason has nothing to say against it. It is only in the way in which 
we are to think of this harmony of natural laws with laws of 
freedom that there is anything about which we have a choice, 
because here theoretical reason does not decide with apodictic 
certainty, and in this respect there can be a moral interest which 
turns the scale. 

I have said above that in the mere course of nature happiness 
exactly proportionte to moral worth is not to be expected and is 
indeed impossible and that therefore the possibility of the high- 
est good from this side cannot be granted except under the pre- 
supposition of a moral Author of the world. I intentionally post- 
poned restricting this judgment to the subjective conditions of 
our reason in order to make use of this restriction only when the 
manner of the assent had been more precisely defined. In fact, the 
impossibility mentioned is merely subjective, i.e., our reason 
finds it impossible to conceive, in the mere course of nature, a 
connection so exactly proportioned and so thoroughly adapted 
to an end between natural events which occur according to 
laws so heterogeijeous. But, as w'ith every other purposive thing 
in nature, it still cannot prove that it is impossible according to 
universal laws of nature [only], i.e., show this by objectively 
sufficient reasons. 

But now a determining factor of another kind comes into play 
to turn the scale in this indecision of speculative reason. The 
command to further the highest good is objectively grounded 
(in practical reason), and its possibility itself is likewise objec- 
tively grounded (in theoreticsu reason, which has nothing to say 
against it) . But as to the manner in which this possibility is to be 
thought, reason cannot objectively decide whether it is by 
universal laws of nature without a wise Author presiding over 
nature or whether only on the assumption of such an Author. 
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Now a subjective condition of reason enters, which is the only 
way in which it is theoretically possible for it to conceive of the 
exact harmony of the realm of nature with the realm of morals as 
the condition of the possibility of the highest good; and it is the 
only way which is conducive to morality (which is under an 
objective law of reason). Since the promotion of the highest 
good and thus the presupposition of its possibility are objectively 
necessary (though only as a consequence of practical reason); 
and since the manner in which we are to think of it as possible is 
subject to our own choice, in which a free interest of pure prac- 
tical reason is decisive for the assumption of a wise Author of the 
world, it follows tliat the principle which here determines our 
judgment, while subjectively a need, is the ground of a maxim 
of moral assent, as a means to promoting that which is objective- 
ly (practicallv) necessary; that is, it is a faith of pure practical 
reason.^^ As a voluntary decision of our judgment to assume 
that existence and to make it the foundation of further employ- 
ment of reason, conducing to the moral (commanded) purpose 
and agreeing moreover with the theoretical need of reason, it is 
itself not commanded. It rather springs from the moral disposi- 
tion itself. It can therefore often waver even in the well disposed 
but can never fall into unbelief. 

IX. OF THE WISE ADAPTATION OF M.AX’s COGNITIVE FACULTIES 
TO HIS PRACTIC\L VOCATION 

If human nature is called upon to strive for the highest good, 
the measure of its cognitive faculties and especially their relation 
to one another must be assumed to be suitable to this end. But 
the critique of pure speculative reason demonstrates the utter 
insufficiency of speculative reason to solve the most weighty 
problems which are presented to it in a way satisfactory to its 
end; but that critique did not ignore the natural and unmistak- 
able hints of the same reason or the great steps that it can take in 
approaching this great goal which is set before it but which it 
can never of itself reach even with the aid of the greatest knowl- 
edge of nature. Thus nature here seems to have provided us only 
in a stepmotherly fashion with a faculty needed for our end. 

Now assuming that it had here indulged our wish and had 
provided us with that power of insight or enlightenment which 

44. [Vemunpglmibe.l 0 
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we would like to possess or which some erroneously believe they 
do possess, what would be the consequence so far as we can 
discern it? In so far as our whole nature was not changed at the 
same time, the inclinations (which under any condition have the 
first word) would first strive for their satisfaction and, con- 
joined with reasonable consideration, for the greatest possible 
and most lasting satisfaction under the name of happiness. The 
moral law would afterward speak in order to hold them within 
their proper limits and even to subject them all to a higher end 
which has no regard to inclination. But instead of the conflict 
which now the moral disposition has to wage with inclinations 
and in which, after some defeats, the moral strength of mind may 
be gradually won, God and eternity in their awful majesty 
would stand unceasingly before our eyes (for that which we can 
completely prove is as certain as that which we can ascertain bv 
sight). Transgression of the law would indeed be shunned, and 
the commanded would be performed. But because the disposi- 
tion from V'hich actions should be done cannot be instilled by 
any command, and because the spur to action would in this case 
be always present and external, reason would have no need to 
endeavor to gather its strength to resist the inclinations by a vivid 
idea of the dignity of the law. Thus most actions conforming to 
the law would be done from fear, few would be done from hope, 
none from dutv. The moral worth of actions, on which alone the 
worth of the person and even of the world depends in the eyes of 
supreme xvisdom, would not exist at all. The conduct of man, so 
long as his nature remained as it now is, would be changed into 
mere mechanism, where, as in a puppet show, c\ erything would 
gesticulate well but no life would be found in the figures. 

But it is quite othenvise with us. With all the exertion of our 
reason we have only a very obscure and ambiguous view into 
the future; the Governor of the world allows us only to conjec- 
ture His existence and majesty, not to behold or clearly prove 
them; the moral law in u,s, without promising or threatening us 
with anything certain, demands or us a disinterested respect; 
finally, only when this respect has become active and dominating, 
it allows us a view into the realm of the supersensuous, though 
only a glimpse. Thus only can there be a truly moral character 
dedicated directly to the law and the rational creature be- 
come worthy of participating in the highest good corresponding 
to the moral worth of his person and not merely to his actions. 
Thus what the study of nature and of inan has sufficiently shown 
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elsewhere may well be true here, viz., that the inscrutable wis- 
dom through which we exist is not less worthy of veneration in 
respect to what it denies us than in what it has granted. 

PART II 

METHODOLOGY OF PURE PRACTICAL REASON 

B y the methodology of pure practical reason we are not 
to understand the manner of study or exposition which 
proceeds with pure practical principles for the purpose of a scien- 
tific knowledge of them, even though this procedure is the only 
one which is properly called “method” in theoretical reason. 
Popular knowledge requires a “manner,” while science stands 
in need of a method, i.e., a procedure according to principles of 
reason, through -which alone the manifold of knowledge can 
become a system. Here, on the contrary, we understand by 
methodology the w'ay in which we can secure to the laws of 
pure practical reason access to the human mind and an influence 
on its maxims. That is to say, it is the way we can make the 
obiecdvely practical reason also subjectively practical. 

Now it is clear that those grounds of determination of the will, 
the direct thought of the law and objective obedience to it as 
duty, which alone make the maxims really moral and give them 
a moral worth, must be thought of as the real incentives of ac- 
tions, for otherwise legality of actions but not morality of inten- 
tions would result. But it is not so clear— in fact, it must appear 
highly improbable at first glance— that even subjectively the 
exhibition of pure virtue can have more power over the human 
mind, giving a far stronger incentive to effectuate even that 
legality and to bring forward more powerful resolves to prefer 
the law to everything else merely out of respect for it, than all 
allurements arising from enjoyment and everything which may 
be counted as happiness or from all threats of pain and harm. 
But it is really so, and if human nature were not so constituted, 
no way of presenting the law by circumlocutions and indirect 
recommendations could ever produce morality of intentions. 
Everything would be mere cant; the law would be hated or even 
perhaps despised, though nevertheless followed for the sake of 
one’s own advantage. The letter of the law (legality) would be 
met with in our actions, but the spirit of the law (morality) 
would not be found in o\ir intentions. Since with all our efforts 
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we cannot completely free ourselves from reason in judging, we 
would inevitably appear in our own eyes as worthless and de- 
praved men, even if we sought to compensate ourselves for this 
mortification before the inner tribunal by indulging in all the 
enjoyments which a supposed natural or divine law might be 
thought, in our delusion, to have connected with legality by 
means of a kind of police machinery regulating its operations by 
that which we do without troubling itself about our motives for 
doing it. 

Certainly it cannot be denied that in order to bring either an 
as yet uneducated or a degraded mind into the path of the moral- 
ly good, some preparatory guidance is needed to attract it by a 
view to its own advantage or to frighten it bv fear of harm. 
As soon as this machinery, these leading strings, have had some 
effect, the pure moral motive must be brought to mind. This is 
not only because it is the sole ground of character (a consistent 
practical habit of mind according to unclrangcablc maxims) but 
also because, in teaching a man to feel liis own worth, it gives his 
mind a power, unexpected even by himself, to pull himself loo.se 
from all sensuous attachments (so far as they would fain domi- 
nate him) and, in the independence of his intelligible nature and 
in the greatness of soul to which he sees himself called, to find 
himself richly compensated for the sacrifice he makes. \\’e 
should prove, by observations which anyone can make, that this 
property of our minds, this receptivity to a pure moral interest 
and the moving force in the pure thought of virtue when proper- 
ly commended to the human heart, is the strongest incentive to 
the good and indeed the only one when it is a question of con- 
tinual and meticulous obedience to moral maxims. It must be 
remembered, however, that if these observations show only the 
reality of such a feeling but no moral improvement resulting 
from it, that is no argument against the only method by which 
the objectively practical laws of pure reason can be made sub- 
jectively practical through the mere thought of duty, nor does 
it show it to be an empty fantasy. For since this method has never 
yet been widely used, experience can tell us nothing of its 
results; one can ask only for proofs of the receptivity to such 
motives, which I shall briefly present and then in few words out- 
line the method of founding and cultivating genuine moral 
dispositions. 

If we attend to the course of conversation in mixed companies 
consisting not merely of scholars and subtle reasoners but also 
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of business people or women, we notice that besides storytelling 
and jesting they have another entertainment, namely, arguing; 
for storytelling, if it is to have novelty and interest, soon exnausts 
itself, while jesting easily becomes insipid. Now of all arguments 
there are none which excite more ready participation by those 
who are otherwise soon bored with all subtle thinking, or which 
are more likely to bring a certain liveliness into the company, 
than one about the moral worth of this or that action from which 
the character of some person is to be made out. Those who 
otherwise find everything which is subtle and punctilious in 
theoretical questions dry and vexing soon take part when it is a 
question of the moral import of a good or bad act that is re- 
counted; and they are exacting, meticulous, and subtle in excogi- 
tating everything which lessens or even casts suspicion on the 
purity of purpose and thus on the degree of virtue to an extent 
we do not expect of them on any other subject of speculation. 
One can often see the character of the person who judges others 
revealed in his judgments. Some of them appear to be chiefly 
inclined, as they exercise their judicial office especially upon the 
dead, to defend the good that is related of this or that deed 
against all injurious charges of insincerity, finally protecting the 
entire moral worth of the person against the reproach of dis- 
simplation and secret wickedness. Others, on the contrary, in- 
cline more to attacking this worth by accusations and fault-find- 
ing. But we cannot always ascribe to the latter the wish to argue 
away virtue from all human examples in order to reduce it to an 
empty name; often it is only a well-meaning strictness in the 
definition of genuine moral import according to an uncompro- 
mising law, in comparison with which (in contrast to comparison 
with examples) self-conceit in moral matters is very much 
reduced, and humility is not merely taught but is also felt by 
each in a penetrating self-examination. Nevertheless, w'e can 
often see, in the defenders of purity of purpose in given exam- 
ples, that where there is a presumption of righteousness they 
would gladly remove the least spot; and they do so lest, if all 
examples be disputed and all human virtue be denied its purity, 
the latter be held to be a mere phantom and all effort to attain it 
be deprecated as vain affectation and delusory conceit. 

I 00 not know why the educators of youth have not long 
since made use of this propensity of reason to enter with pleasure 
upon the most subtle examination of practical questions put to 
them, and why, after laying the foundation in a purely moral 
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catechism, they have not searched through biographies of 
ancient and modern times with the purpose ofhaving examples at 
hand of the duties they lay down, so that, by comparing similar 
actions under various circumstances, they could begin to exercise 
the moral judgment of their pupils in marking the greater or less 
moral significance of the actions. They would find that even 
very young people, who are not yet ready for speculation of 
other kinds, would soon become very acute and not a little 
interested, since they would feel the progress of their power of 
judgment; what is most important, thev could confidently hope 
that frequent practice of knowing and approving of good con- 
duct in all its purit}’’, and of noting even the least deviation from 
it with sorrow or contempt, would leave a lasting impression of 
esteem for the one and disgust for the other, even though this 
practice is pursued only as a game of judgment in which chil- 
dren could compete with one another. By the mere habit of fre- 
quently looking upon actions as praiseworthy or blameworthy, 
a good foundation would be laid for righteousness in the future 
course of life. But 1 wish they would spare them examples of so- 
called noble (super-meritorious) actions, which so fill our senti- 
mental writings, and would refer everything to duty only and 
the worth which a man can and must give himself in his own 
eyes through the consciousness of not having transgressed his 
duty, since whatever runs up into emptv xvishes and longings for 
unattainable perfection produces mere heroes of romance, who, 
while priding themselves on their feeling of transcendent great- 
ness, release themselves from obsen ing the common and cveiy- 
day responsibility, as petty and insignificant.* 

If one asks, however, what pure morality really is, by which, 
as the touchstone, the moral import of each action must be tested, 
I must confess that only philosophers can put the decision on 

* It is entirely proper to extol actions which display a great, unselfish, 
and sympathetic disposition and humanity. But in them we must attend not 
so much to the elevation of soul, which is very fleecing and ephemeral, as 
to the subjection of the heart to duty, from wliich a more lasting impres- 
sion can be expected as it entails principles and not just ebullitions as the 
former does. One need only to reflect a little to find an indebtedness which 
the vaunted hero has in some way incurred to the human race (even if it 
be only that, by the inequality of men under the civil constitution,^ he 
enjoys advantages on account of which others must be lacking to just 
that extent), which will prevent the thought of duty from being repressed 
by the self-complacent imagination of meritf 
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this question in doubt. For by common sense it is long since 
decided, not by abstract general formulas but rather by habitual 
use, like the difference between the right and the left hand. We 
will therefore first show the distinctive mark of pure virtue in an 
example and, imagining that we have put it before, say, a ten- 
year-old boy for his judgment, see whether he must necessarily 
judge so by himself without being guided by the teacher. 

Tell him the stor\' of an honest man whom someone wishes to 
induce to join the calumniators of an innocent but powerless 
person (say, Anne Bolcyn accused by Henry VIII of England). 
He is offered advantages, e.g., great gifts or high rank; he rejects 
them. This will cause only applause and approval in the mind of 
the hearer, because they represent mere gain. Now come threats 
of loss. Among the slanderers there are his best friends who now 
renounce his friendship; near-rclari\ es who tlrreaten him (who 
is without fortune) with disinheritance; powerful persons who 
can pei'secutc and harass him in all places and in every circum- 
stance; a prince who threatens him with loss of freedom and even 
of life itself. But that the measure of his suffering may be full, so 
that he may feel the pain which only the morally good heart can 
very deeply feel, let his family, which is threatened with extreme 
need and want, entreat him to yield; think of the man himself, 
who, though righteous, has feelings which are not insensible or 
hardened to either sympathy or his own needs, at the moment 
when he wishes never to have lived to see the day which brings 
him such unutterable pain— think of him without anv wavering 
or even a doubt remaining true to his resolution to be honest. 
Thus one can lead the young listener step hv step from mere 
approval to admiration, and from admiration to amazement, and 
finally to the greatest veneration and a lively wish that he himself 
could be such a man (though certainly not in his circumstances). 
Yet virtue is here worth so much only because it costs so much, 
not because it brings any advantage. All the admiration and even 
the endeavor to resemble this character rest here solely on the 
purity of the moral principle, w'hich can be clearly shown only 
by removing from the incentive of the action everything which 
men might count as a part of happiness. Thus morality must have 
more power over the human heart the more purely it is pre- 
sented. From this it follows that, if the law of morals and the 
image of holiness and virtue are to exert any influence at all on 
our minds, they can do so only in so far as they are laid to heart 
in their purity as incentives unmixed with any view to welfare, 
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because it is in suffering that they most notably show themselves. 
But a factor whose removal strengthens the effect of a moving 
force must have been a hindrance; consequently, all admixture 
of incentives which derive from one’s own happiness are a 
hindrance to the influence of the moral law on the human heart. 

I assert further that, if in the admired action the motive from 
which it was done was esteem for duty, this respect for the law, 
and not any pretension to inner greatness of mind or noble and 
meritorious sentiment, is that which has the most power over the 
mind of the spectator. Consequently, duty, not merit, has not 
only the most definite influence but, when seen in the true light 
of its inviolability, also the most penetrating influence on the 
mind. 

In our times, when men hope to have more effect on the mind 
through yielding, soft-hearted feelings or high-flying, puffed-up 
pretensions, w'hich wither instead of strengthening the heart, 
than through the dry and earnest idea of duty which is more 
fitting to human imperfection and progress in goodness, atten- 
tion to this method is more needed than ever. One defeats his 
purpose by setting actions called noble, magnanimous, and 
meritorious as models for children with the notion of captivating 
them by infusing an enthusiasm for these actions. For as they 
are considerably backward in the observance of the commonest 
duty and even in the correct estimation of it, this amounts to 
speedily making them fantastic romancers. Even among the 
instructed and experienced portion of mankind, this supposed 
incentive has, if not an injurious, at least no genuine moral, effect 
on the heart, which is what one hoped to produce by its means. 

All feelings, and especially those which produce unusual exer- 
tions, must produce their effect in the moment when they are at 
their height and before they subside, else they have no effect at 
all. This is due to the fact that the heart naturally returns to its 
natural and moderate behavior and soon falls back into its 
previous languor because it has been brought into contact with 
something which stimulated it, not with something that strength- 
ened it. Principles must be erected on concepts; on any other 
foundation only passing moods can be achieved which give the 
person no moral worth and not even confidence in himself, with- 
out which the consciousness of his moral disposition and charac- 
ter, the highest good in man, cannot arise. These concepts, as 
they are to become subjectively pr(\ctical, must not remain 
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objective laws of morality which we merely admire and esteem 
in relation to mankind in general. Rather we must see the idea of 
them in relation to man as an individual, for then the law appears 
in a form which is indeed deserving of high respect though not as 
pleasing as if it belonged to the element to which he is naturally 
accustomed; on the contrary, it often compels him to leave this 
element, not without self-denial, and to give himself over to a 
higher element in which he can maintain himself only with effort 
and with unceasing apprehension of falling back into the former. 
In a word, the moral law demands obedience from duty, not 
from a predilection which cannot and should not be presup- 
posed at all. 

Let us now sec in an example whether there is more subjective 
moving force of an incentive in the thought of an action as noble 
and magnanimous than when the action is thought of merely as 
duty in'” relation to the solemn moral law. The action by which 
someone with the greatest danger to his own life seeks to save 
others in a shipu’reck and at last loses his own life will indeed 
be counted, on the one hand, as duty, but, on the other hand, 
even more as a meritorious action; but [in the latter case] our 
esteem for it will be weakened very much by the concept of his 
duty to himself, ■which here seems to have been infringed. More 
decisive is the magnanimous sacrifice of his life for the preserva- 
tion of his country, and yet there still remain some scruples as to 
whether it is so perfect a duty to devote one’s self spontaneously 
and unbidden to this purpose, and the action itself does not have 
the full force of a model and impulse to imitation. But if it is an 
inexorable duty, transgression against which violates of itself 
the moral law without respect to human welfare and, as it were, 
tramples on its holiness (the kind of duties which one usually 
calls duties to God, because we think of Him as the ideal of holi- 
ness in a substance) , we give our most perfect esteem to pursuing 
it and sacrifice everything that ever had value for our dearest 
inclinations; and we find our soul strengthened and elevated by 
such an example when we convince ourselves, by contemplating 
it, that human nature is capable of such an elevation above 
everything that nature can present as an incentive in opposition 
to it. Juvenal describes such an example in a climax which makes 
the reader vividly feel the power of the incentive which lies in 
the pure law of duty as duty: “Be a stout soldier, a faithful 
guardian, and an incorrup|:ible judge; if summoned to bear wit- 
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ness in some dubious and uncertain cause, though Phalaris him- 
self should bring up his bull and dictate to you a perjury, count 
it the greatest of all sins to prefer life to honor, and to lose, for 
the sake of living, all that makes life worth living.”*® 

Whenever we bring any flattering thought of merit into our 
actions, the incentive is already mixed with self-love and thus has 
some assistance from the side of sensibility. But to put everything 
else after the holiness of duty and to know that wc can do it be- 
cause our own reason acknowledges it as its law and says that we 
ought to do it— that is, as it were, to lift ourselves altogether out 
of the world of sense; this elevation is inseparably present in the 
consciousness of the law as an incentive of a faculty which rules 
over the sensibility, though not always effectively. But frequent 
concern with this incentive and the at first minor attempts at 
using it give hope of its effectiveness, so that gradually the great- 
est but still purely*® moral interest in it will be produced in us. 

The method therefore takes the following course. The first 
step is to make judging according to moral laws a natural occupa- 
tion which accompanies our own free actions as well as our 
observation of those of others, and to make it, as it were, a habit. 
We must sharpen these judgments by first asking whether the 
action is objectively in accordance with the moral laiv, and if so, 
with which one; by tlus, heed to the law w'hich merely gives a 
principle of obligation is distinguished from one which is in fact 
obligatory {leges obligandi a legUms obUgantilms) . For instance, 
we distinguish between the law of that which the needs of men 
require of me from that w-hich their rights demand, the latter 
prescribing essential duties Avhile the former assigns noncssential 
duties. This teaches how to distinguish between the different 
duties which come together in an action. The second point to 
which attention must be directed is the question as to whether 
the action also is done (subjectively) for the sake of the moral 
law, and thus not only is morally correct as a deed but also has 
moral worth as a disposition because of the maxim from which it 
was done. Now there is no doubt that this exercise and the con- 
sciousness of cultivation of our reason which judges concerning 
the practical must gradually produce a certain interest even in 
its own law and thus in morally good actions. For we ultimately 

45. [Juvenal Satire viii. 79-84, trans. G. G. Ramsey (“Loeb Classical 
Library”). Phalaris was tyrant of Agrigentum who had Perillus construct 
a brass ox in which criminals were burned to death.] 

46. [Reading rein with Natorp.] 
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take a liking to that the observation of which makes us feel that 
our powers of knowledge are extended, and this extension is 
especially furthered by that wherein we find moral correctness, 
since reason, with its faculty of determining according to a priori 
principles what should occur, can find satisfaction only in such 
an order of things. Even an observer of nature finally likes 
objects which first offend his senses when he discovers in them 
the great design of their organization, so that his reason finds 
nourishment in observing them; Leibniz spared an insect which 
he had carefully examined under the microscope, and replaced it 
on its leaf, because he had been instructed by viewing it and, as it 
were, had received a benefit from it. 

But this occupation of the faculty of judgment, w'hich makes 
us feel our own powers of knowledge, is not yet interest in 
actions and their morality itself. It only enables one to entertain 
himself with such judging and gives virtue or a turn of mind 
based on moral laws a form of beauty which is admired but not 
yet sought (“[Honesty] is praised and starves”).'*^ It is the same 
with everything whose contemplation produces subjectively a 
consciousness of the harmony of our powers of representation 
by which we feel our entire cognitive faculty (understanding 
and imagination) strengthened; it produces a satisfaction that 
can be communicated to others, but the existence of its object 
remains indifferent to us, as it is seen only as the occasion for our 
becoming aware of the store of talents which are elevated above 
the mere animal level. 

Now the second exercise begins its work. It lies in calling to 
notice the purity of will by a vivid exhibition of the moral dispo- 
sition in examples. It is presented first only as negative perfec- 
tion, i.e., indicating that no incentives of inclinations are the 
determining grounds influencing an action done as a duty. By 
this, the pupil’s attention is held to the consciousness of his free- 
dom; and, although this renunciation excites an initial feeling of 

C ain, at the same time, by relieving him of the constraint even of 
is true needs it frees him from the manifold discontent in 
which all these needs involve him and makes his mind receptive 
to the feeling of contentment from other sources. The heart is 
freed from a burden which has secretly pressed upon it; it K 
lightened when in instances of pure moral resolutions there is 
revealed- to man, who previously has not correctly known it, a 

47. [Laudatm et alget, an allusion to Juvenal Satire i. 74.I 
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faculty of inner freedom to release himself from the impetuous 
importunity of the inclinations, to such an extent that not even 
the dearest of them has an influence on a resolution for which he 
now makes use of his reason. In a case where 1 alone know that 
injustice lies in what 1 do, and where an open confession of it and 
an offer to make restitution is in direct conflict with vanity, 
selfishness, and an otherwise not illegitimate antipathy to the 
man whose rights I have impaired, if I can set aside all these con- 
siderations, there is a consciousness of an independence from 
inclinations and circumstances and of the possibility of being 
sufficient to myself, which is salutary for me in yet other re- 
spects. The law of duty, through the positive worth which obe- 
dience to it makes us feel, finds easier access through the respect 
for ourselves in the consciousness of our freedom. If it is well 
established, so that a man fears nothing more than to find himself 
on self-examination to be worthless and contemptible in his own 
eyes, every good moral disposition can be grafted on to this self- 
respect, for the consciousness of freedom is the best, indeed the 
only, guard that can keep ignoble and corrupting influences from 
bursting in upon the mind. 

With these remarks I have intended only to point out the most 
general maxims of the methodology of moral cultivation and 
exercise. Since the manifold variety of duties requires specific 
definitions of each kind, and these would constitute a prolix 
affair, the reader will excuse me if in a work like this, which is 
only preliminary, I go no further than these outlines. 

CONCLUSION 

T WO things fill the mind with ever new and increasing 
admiration and awe, the oftener and more steadily they are 
reflected on: the starry heavens above me and the moral law 
within me. I do not merely conjecture them and seek them as 
though obscured in darkness or in the transcendent region 
beyond my horizon; I see them before me, and I associate them 
directly with the consciousness of my own existence. The for- 
mer begins from the place I occupy in the external world of 
sense, and it broadens the connection in which I stand into an 
unbounded magnitude of worlds beyond worlds and systems of 
systems and into the limitless times of their periodic motion, their 
beginning and continuance. The lattef, begins from my invisible 
self, my personality, and exhibits me in a world which has true 
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infinity but which is comprehensible only to the understanding 
-a world with which I recognize myself as existing in a universal 
and necessary (and not only, as in the first case, contingent) 
connection, and thereby also in connection with all those visible 
worlds. The former view of a countless multitude of worlds 
annihilates, as it were, my importance as an animal creature, 
which must give back to the planet (a mere speck in the uni- 
verse) the matter from which it came, the matter which is for a 
little time provided with vital force, we know not how. The 
latter, on the contrary, infinitely raises my worth as that of an 
intelligence by my personality, in tv hich the moral law reveals a 
life independent of all animality and even of the whole world of 
sense— at least so far as it may be inferred from the purposive 
destination assigned to my existence by this law, a destination 
which is not restricted to the conditions and limits of this life but 
reaches into the infinite. 

But though admiration and respect can indeed excite to 
inquiry, they cannot supply the W'ant of it. What, then, is to be 
done in order to set the latter on foot in a useful way suitable to 
the sublimity of its object.' Examples may serve for warnings 
here, but also for imitation. The observation of the world began 
from the noblest spectacle that was ever placed before the 
human senses and that our understanding can bear to follow in its 
vast expanse, and it ended in— astrology. Morals began with the 
noblest attribute of human nature, the development and cultiva- 
tion of which promised infinite utility, and it ended in— fanati- 
cism or superstition. So it goes with all crude attempts in which 
the principal part of the business depends on the use of reason, a 
use which does not come of itself, like that of the feet, from fre- 
quent exercise, especially when it concerns attributes which 
cannot be so directly exhibited in common experience. Though 
late, when the ma.\im did come into vogue of carefully examin- 
ing every step which reason had to take and not to let it proceed 
except on the path of a well-considered method, the study of the 
structure of the world took an entirely different direction and 
therewith attained an incomparably happier result. The fall of a 
stone and the motion of a sling, resolved into their elements and 
the forces manifested in them treated mathematically, finally 
brought that clear and henceforth unchangeable insight into the 
structure of the world which, as observations continue, we may 
hope to broaden but need yot fear having to retract. 

This example recommends to us the same path in treating of 
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the moral capacities of our nature and gives hope of a similarly 
good issue. \\'c have at hand examples of the morally judging 
reason. We may analyze them into their elementary concepts, 
adopting, in default of mathematics, a process similar to that of 
chemistry, i.e., we may, in repeated experiments on common 
sense, separate the empirical from the rational, exhibit each of 
them in a pure state, and show what each by itself can accomplish. 
Thus we shall avoid the error of a crude and unpracticed judg- 
ment and (which is far more important) the extravagances of 
genius, by which, as by the adepts of the philosopher’s stone, 
visionary treasures are promised and real treasures are squan- 
dered for lack of a methodical study and knowledge of nature. 
In a word, science (critically sought and methodically directed) 
is the narrow gate that leads to the doctrine of wisdom, when by 
this is understood not merely what one ought to do but what 
should serve as a guide to teachers in laying out plainly and well 
the path to wisdom which everyone should follow and in keep- 
ing others from going astray. It is a science of which philosophy 
must always remain the guardian; and though the public takes 
no interest in its subtle investigations, it may very well take an 
interest in the doctrines which such considerations first make 
dear to it. 



Ill 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE DISTINCTNESS^ 
OF THE PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL 
THEOLOGY AND MORALS 

Varum ammo satis haec vestigia parva sagaci 
Stmt, per quae possis cognoscere caetera tute.^ 


INTRODUCTION 

T he proposed question® is of such a kind that, if it can be 
properly answered, higher philosophy as a result must there- 
by obtain a definite form. Once the method has been established 
by which the highest possible certainty in this species of knowl- 
edge can be attained, and after the nature of this certainty is fully 
comprehended, the unchanging precept of a method or instruc- 
tion must unite thinking minds in identical labors. It will replace 
the perpetual instability of opinions and school factions just as 
Newton’s method in natural science changed the extravagance 
of physical hypotheses into an unequivocal procedure conform- 

I. [Deutlichkeit = dhtinctness a.s contrasted with clearness, these two 
characteristics being the marks of truth in rationalistic philosophy. WolfI 
states: “When we know that v. Inch we perceive, or arc able to distinguish 

it from other perceptible things, we have a clear perception If we 

distinMish within the perceived thing that which can be separately asserted, 
the cl^ perception is called distinct” (J. Baumann, Wolff sche Begriffs- 
bestimmtmgen [Leipzig: Meiner, n.d.], pp. 1-2). Kant defines: ‘'Clearness 
is the consciousness of one’s conceptions which is sufficient to distinguish 
one object from another. But the consciousness through which the organi- 
zation of conceptions becomes clear is distinctness. Through the latter 
alone can a sum of conceptions become knowledge” {Anthropology, I, 6j 
Cassirer ed., VIII, 22). Occasionally, when Kant is speaking nontech- 
nically, deutlich has been translated as clear when this conforms better 
to English style.] 

a. [But ample these, I ween. 

Though but the footsteps of the mighty whole, 
lb fix thy faith, and guide thee to the rest. 

—De rerum natura i. 403-^ (trans. 

John ^ason Good [London, 1890]),] 

3. [Cf. Introduction, p. vi.] 
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ing to experience and geometry. But what kind of exposition 
should there be in this essay itself, in which metaphysics is to be 
shown both its true measure of certainty and the way in which 
this can be reached? If this exposition is itself metaphysics, its 
conclusion is just as uncertain as is the science which now hopes 
by this exposition to obtain some degree of consistency and 
stability; in this event all is lost. I shall, therefore, let certain 
empirical propositions and immediate inferences from them be 
the entire content of my essay. I shall trust neither the teachings 
of philosophers, the uncertainty of which is precisely the occa- 
sion of our present task, nor definitions, which often delude. 
The method I use will be both simple and cautious. Some ideas 
which may still be found uncertain will be of such a kind as to 
serve only for elucidation but not for proof. 


FIRST REFLECTION 

GENERAL COMPARISON OF THE WAY OF 
ATTAINING CERTAINTY IN MATHE- 
MATICAL KNOWLEDGE WITH THAT 
IN PHILOSOPHICAL KNOWLEDGE 

§ I. Mathematics Achieves All Its Definitions Sy nthetically; 
Philosophy Achieves Its Analytically 

W E CAN reach a universal concept in two ways, viz,, 
through arbitrary combination of concepts or through 
setting apart those elements of knowledge which have been 
made distinct by analysis. Mathematics formulates definitions 
only in the former way. We arbitrarily think, for example, of 
four lines inclosing a plane so that the opposite sides are not 
parallel, and we call this figure a trapezoid. The concept which 
1 define is not given prior to the definition but only arises by 
means of it. Outside mathematics a cone may mean what it 
pleases; but in mathematics it arises from the arbitrary concep- 
tion of a right triangle rotating on one of its legs. The definition 
obidously arises here and in all other cases through synthesis. 

But the situation is entirely different with philosophical defi- 
nitions. Here the concept of a thing is already given, though 
confusedly or insufiiciently determu ed. I must analyze it, com- 
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pare its segregated characteristics with the given concept in all 
kinds of cases, and make this abstract thought detailed and 
definite. Everyone has, for example, a concept of time; this is to 
be defined. I must consider this idea in various kinds of relations 
in order to discover its characteristics by analysis; I must com- 
bine different abstract characteristics in order to see whether 
they give an adequate concept, whether they are consistent 
among themselves, and whether or not one of them partially 
contains the other. If I wished to try to arrive synthetically at a 
definition of time, what a fortunate accident would have to 
occur in order for this synthetic concept to be exactly that which 
fully e.xpresses the idea given to us! 

Still, w’e shall be told, philosophers sometimes define syntheti- 
cally and mathematicians analytically. For instance, the phi- 
losopher arbitrarily thinks of a substance having the faculty of 
reason and calls it a mind. But I answer that such definitions of 
the meaning of a \\ ord arc never philosophical definitions; if 
they are to be called definitions at all, they are only grammati- 
cal definitions. No philosophy at all is required to say what name 
I will attribute to an arbitrary concept. Leibniz thought of a 
simple substance which had only unclear ideas, and he called it 
a sleeping monad. In so doing, he did not explain this monad; 
rather, he invented it, for the concept of it was not given to him 
but w'as created by him. On the other hand, mathematicians 
have sometimes defined analytically, I admit, but in every case 
it has been a mistake. Thus 'VXblff considered similarity in geom- 
etry with a philosophical et'c in order to comprehend geomet- 
rical similarity under the general concept of similarity.'* But he 
could better have left that alone, for, when we think of figures 
in which the angles are equal and the sides proportional, this can 
in every case be regarded as the definition of the similarity of 
figures. It is the same wfith all other spatial similarities. The uni- 
versal definition of similarity in general is of no concern to the 
geometer. When, as sometimes happens, the geometer concerns 
himself with such analytical definitions through a misunder- 
standing of his responsibility, it is fortunate for mathematics 
that he actually draws no conclusions from them, or that their 
immediate consequences constitute a basic mathematical defini- 
tion. Otherwise this science would be exposed to the same nn-. 
happy dissension as philosophy. 

4. [Elementa matheseos uniutsae (Halle, 1717), I, 96.] 
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The mathematician deals with concepts— for example, with 
that of space in general— which in many cases are subject to 
philosophical definition. But he takes such a concept as given in 
accordance with the clear and ordinary idea of it. Sometimes 
(chiefly in applied mathematics) he is given philosophical defi- 
nitions from other sciences, for instance, the definition of 
fluidity. But that kind of definition does not arise in mathemat- 
ics but is only used in it. It is the business of philosophy to 
analyze concepts which are given as confused, and to make them 
detailed and definite; but it is the business of mathematics to 
combine and to compare given concepts of magnitude which 
are clear and certain in order to see w'hat can be inferred from 
them. 

§ 2. Matheymtics in Its Analyses, Proofs, and Inferences Con- 
siders the Universal as Concretely vcithin the Signs; Philos- 
ophy Considers the Universal Abstractly by Means of the 
Signs 

Since we here deal with our theses only as immediate infer- 
ences from e.\‘perience, for the present one I appeal, first, to 
arithmetic, both to the universal arithmetic of undefined mag- 
nitudes and to that Yvhich deals with numbers, w'hcre the rela- 
tion of magnitudes to unity is defined. In both, instead of things 
themselves, their signs are posited together with special indica- 
tions of their increase or decrease, their ratios, etc. Thereafter 
we proceed wdth these signs according to easy and certain rules 
by substitution, addition, subtraction, and many other kinds of 
operations, so that the indicated things are completely dropped 
from sight until the meaning of the symbolic consequence is 
finally deciphered. Second, for instance in geometry, in order 
to know the properties of all circles,- we draw a circle and then 
put two lines in it instead of all the possible ones wdiich intersect 
within it. We show the relationship of these two, and in them 
we observe m concrete the universal rule of the relationship of 
lines intersecting in any circle. 

Compared to this, the procedure in philosophy is quite differ- 
ent. The signs of philosophical observation are always verbal 
expressions. In their organization they cannot indicate the par- 
tial concepts which constitute the complete idea expressed by 
the word, nor in their connections can they signify the relation- 
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ships between the philosophical thoughts. In this kind of knowl- 
edge, therefore, we must always have the thing itself in view; 
we must think of the universal in abstracto without being able 
to make use of the important simplification of dealing with 
single signs instead of general concepts of the things themselves. 
If a geometer wishes to prove, for example, that space is infinite- 
ly divisible, he takes a straight line which stands perpendicular 
to two parallels, and then from a point on one of these parallel 
lines he draws others which intersect the perpendicular. In this 
symbol he recognizes with the greatest certainty that the divi- 
sion must proceed without end. But if a philosopher wishes to 
prove that every body consists of simple substances, he must 
first ascertain that a body in general is a whole of substances, 
that for these substances combination is a contingent state out- 
side of which they could still exist, and thus that all combination 
in a body could be abolished in thought and yet the substances 
of which a body is composed exist; and since that which remains 
of a compounded body, when all combination as such is abol- 
ished, must be simple, he concludes that a body must consist of 
simple substances. In this proof neither figures nor visible signs 
can express the thoughts or their relations. No substitution of 
signs by rules can take the place of abstract contemplation so 
that the philosopher could exchange the conception of the things 
themselves for the clearer and easier conception of signs; the 
universal must be considered in abstracto. 

§ 3. hi Mathematics There Are Feiv Unatjalyzable 
Concepts and Indemonstrable Propositions, 
but in Philosophy There Are Many 

The concepts of magnitude as such— unity, quantity, space, 
etc.-are unanalyzable at least within mathematics; that is, their 
analysis and definition do not belong to this science. I know 
very well that some geometers mistake the boundaries between 
the sciences and sometimes wish to philosophize in mathematics 
in order to try to define this kind of concept, and this in spite of 
the fact that in such cases the definition has absolutely no mathe- 
matical result. But it is certain that a concept is unanalyzable 
within a particular discipline if it does not require a definition, 
at least in this science, and this is true regardless of whether it 
may be defined elsewhere or not. And I have said that there are 
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few such concepts in mathematics; but I go even further and 
state that actually none of them can be present in mathematics 
in the sense that their definition by analysis of concepts belongs 
to mathematical knowledge, even granting that the definition is 
possible elseA\ here. For mathematics never defines by analyzing 
a given concept. Only by arbitrary combination can it define an 
object, the thought of which is first made possible by this 
combination. 

Compai'e this uith philosophy, and what a difference we see! 
In all its disciplines, especially in metaphysics, we need every 
analysis that can be made, for the distinctness of knowledge and 
the possibility of certain inferences depend upon it. But we can 
see in advance that by analysis we shall inevitably arrive at un- 
analyzable concepts, whether these concepts arc intrinsically 
unanalyzable or only unanalyzable for us. We also see that there 
will be a good many of these, since it is impossible that universal 
cognitions of such great complexity should be compounded 
from few fundamental concepts. Many concepts, for example, 
those of a presentation,-”’ of contiguity, or of succession, can 
hardly be defined at all. Others can be defined only in part, as, 
for example, the concepts of space, time, and of many kinds of 
feelings of the human mind such as those of the sublime, of the 
beautiful, of the repulsive, etc. Without more exact knowledge 
and definition of these feeling.s, the urges of our nature cannot 
be adequately recognized; they cannot be fully defined even 
though a careful observer realizes that a [given] analysis is in- 
sufficient. I confess that definitions of pleasure and displeasure, 
of desire and aversion, and countless others of that kind have 
never been given by adequate analvscs, and 1 do not wonder at 
their irresolvability. For distinguishable elementary concepts 
must be at the basis of concepts of such different kinds. The 
mistake made by some, who attempt to treat these kinds of 
cognition as though they could all be broken down into a few 
simple concepts, is an error like that into which ancient students 
of nature fell when they taught that all the matter of nature 
consisted of the so-called four elements— a view which has been 
superseded by better observation. 

5. [ Vorstellung. When used in a specific and technical sense, as here, this 
word is translated as presentation. Otherwise it is rendered as conception 
or notion and occasionally as impression or idea. It denotes any content of 
consciousness without specifying the kind.] 
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Furthermore, at the foundations of mathematics there are 
only few indemonstrable propositions. Even though they might 
be proved outside mathematics, within this science they are re- 
garded as immediately certain. “The whole is equal to the sum 
of its parts.” “Only one straight line can be drawn between two 
points.” Mathematicians customarily state such axioms in the 
beginning to make one aware that only propositions as evident 
as these are presupposed as true and that all others will be rigor- 
ously proved. 

If we compare philosophy, and especially metaphysics, with 
mathematics in this respect, I well might wish to see a table list- 
ing the indemonstrable propositions which lie at the foundation 
of this science in its entire scope. It would take up immeasurable 
space. The most important occupation of higher philosophy 
consists only^ in searching out these indemonstrable basic truths, 
and discovery of them will never cease so long as knowledge of 
this kind grows. For, whatever object we take, those character- 
istics of it which the understanding immediately perceives first 
are data for just that many indemonstrable propositions, and 
these then afford the basis on which definitions can be estab- 
lished. Before I even set out to define what space is, I distinctly 
see that, since this concept is given to me, I must first of all seek 
out bv analysis those characteristics which are immediately 
thougJit in this concept. After that I notice that many parts in 
it are external to each other and that these are not substances 
(for I do not wish to know objects in space but space itself). 
Then 1 notice that space can have only three dimensions, etc. 
Propositions of this kind can verj'^ \A ell be explained; one must 
see them in concreto in order to know them intuitively; but they 
can never be proved. For how could this be done when we 
realize that they constitute the first and simplest thoughts I can 
ever have of the object when I begin to think about it? In mathe- 
matics the definitions are the first thought I can have of the 
defined thing, because my concept of the object arises first from 
the definition; therefore it is absolutely absurd to consider defi- 
nitions as demonstrable. In philosophy, where the concept of the 
thing to be defined is given to me, that which immediately and 
first of all is perceived in it must serve as an indemonstrable 
fundamental judgment. For, since I do not yet have the whole 
distinct concept of the thing but rather seek it, that whole dis- 
tinct concept IS so far frop demonstrated by these concepts that 
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it rather serves to generate this distinct knowledge and defini- 
tion. Thus I must have the first fundamental judgments prior 
to all philosophical definition of things, and I can fall into the 
error of considering what is merely a derivative characteristic 
to be a primordial one. In the following observation there will 
be remarks that will put this beyond doubt. 

§ 4. The Object of Mathematics Is Easy and Shnple; 

That of Philosophy Is Difjictilt and Involved 

Since magnitude is the object of mathematics, and since 
mathematical considerations have regard only to how many 
times something is posited, it is evident that this knowledge must 
rest on few and very clear basic theories of general mathematics, 
which is reallv universal arithmetic. The increase and decrease 
of quantities and their resolution into like factors in the theory 
of roots are easily seen to arise from few and simple basic con- 
cepts. A few fundamental concepts of space enable us to apply 
this general knowledge of quantity to geometry. To convince 
ourselves of this, we need only, for example, compare the ease 
in comprehending an arithmetic object which contains a tre- 
mendous multiplicity with the very'- great difficulty in compre- 
hending a philosophical idea through w'hich we try to know but 
little. The relation of a trillion to unity is very distinctly under- 
stood, while philosophers have not yet been able to make the 
concept of freedom intelligible from its unities, i.e., its simple 
and familiar concepts. That is, the qualities which make up the 
proper object of philosophy are infinitely many, and to dis- 
tinguish between them is extraordinarily demanding; moreover, 
it is far more difficult to resolve complicated cognitions by 
analysis than to combine given simple cognitions by synthesis 
and to reach conclusions in this way. There are many, I know, 
who find philosophy very easy in comparison with higher 
mathematics; but they call everything philosophy which is 
found in books bearing this title. The success shows the differ- 
ence. Philosophical cognitions often have the fate of opinions 
and are like meteors whose brilliance holds no promise of dura- 
tion; they disappear, while mathematics remains. Metaphysics 
is without doubt the most difficult of all human insights-but 
a metaphysics has never been written. The question which the 
Academy proposes shows that we have reason to reconnoiter 
the path by which we expect, first of all, to seek it. 
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SECOND REFLECTION 

THE SOLE METHOD OF ACHIEVING THE 
GREATEST POSSIBLE CERTAINTY 
IN METAPHYSICS 

M etaphysics is nothing else than a philosophy of the 
ultimate grounds of our knowledge; what has been shown 
in the preceding observation to be true of mathematical knowl- 
edge in comparison with philosophy will hold also with refer- 
ence to metaphysics. We have seen noteworthy and essential 
differences between knowledge in the two sciences, and with 
reference to them we can say, with Bishop Warburton,® that 
nothing has been more harmful to pliilosophy than mathematics; 
or better, there is nothing more harmful than the idea of imitat- 
ing mathematics as a method of thinking where it cannot possi- 
bly be used; for, as concerns the application of mathematics in 
those parts of philosophy where knowledge of quantities occurs, 
it is a different matter, and there the usefulness of mathematics 
is immeasurable. 

In mathematics I begin with the definition of my object, such 
as a triangle or a circle. In metapht sics I can never so begin, and 
here the definition is so far from being the first thing I know of 
an object that it is rather almost invariably the last. In mathe- 
matics I have no concept whatever of my object before the 
definition gives rise to it; in metaphysics I have a concept which 
is already given, though confuscdlv, and I am to search out the 
distinct, detailed, and definite concept of the object. How can 
I then begin? Augustine said, “I know what time is, but when 
someone asks me, I do not know it.”’^ Many stages in the devel- 
opment of obscure ideas by means of comparison, subsumption, 
and limitation must precede definition, and I dare say that, al- 
though many acute and true things have been said about time, 
the real definition of time has never been given. With regard to 
nominal definitions, they help little or not at all, for even with- 

6. [William Warburton (1698-1779), bishop of Gloucester, in his 
Julim; or, A Discourse concerning the Earthquake and Fiery Eruption 
Which Defeated That Emperor’s Attempt To 'Rebuild the Temple at Jeru- 
salem (London, 1753; German trans., Gotha, 1755), Works (London, 1811), 
VlUxiv.] . 

7. [Cf. The Confessiom, Book ii.] 
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out them we understand the word well enough not to misuse it. 
If we only had as many correct definitions as appear under tliis 
name in books, with what certainty could we infer and what 
conclusions could we derive from them! But experience teaches 
the contrary. 

In philosophy and especially in metaphysics wc can often 
distinctly and with certainty know very much about an object 
and derive sure consequences from it before we are in possession 
of its definition and even when we do not undertake to give one. 
Various predicates of anything can be immediately certain, al- 
though I do not yet know enough to state the definite itemized 
concept of the thing, i.e., its definition. Though I might never 
define what desire is, I would yet be able to say with certainty 
that every desire presupposes an idea of that which is desired, 
that this idea is an anticipation of something in the future, that 
it is associated with the idea of pleasure, etc. All this is constantlv 
perceived by each person in the immediate consciousness of 
desire. From comparing observations of this kind with each 
other, we could perhaps eventually arrive at the definition of 
desire. But so long as we can infer what we seek from some 
immediately certain characteristics of the desire, even without 
a definition of it, it is unnecessary to venture on an undertaking 
which is so precarious. In mathematics it is, as we know, entirely 
different. 

In mathematics the meaning of the signs is certain, because 
we can easily know what meaning they ^\■erc intended to have. 
In philosophy in general, and in mctaphy^sics in particular, 
verbal expressions have their meaning through customary usage, 
except where their meaning has been more accurately defined 
by logical limitation. But because the same expression is fre- 
quently used for very similar concepts which nevertheless con- 
tain a fair amount of hidden difference, we must, in every appli- 
cation of the concept and even when its designation appears 
from usage to be entirely fitting, carefully note -w'hether it is 
really an identical concept which is associated vvith one and the 
same sign. We say that a man distinguishes gold from brass when 
he knows, for instance, that they have different densities. We 
say, moreover, that cattle distinguish one feed from another 
when they eat one and let the other alone. Here in two cases 
the word “distinguish” is used, although in the first case it means 
“to recognize difference,” and this, can never occur without 
making a judgment; but in the second it only indicates that, 
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when there are different impressions, the actions are different 
also, even when a judgment need not occur. Thus, in the case 
of cattle, we know only that they are driven to different actions 
by different sensations, and this is quite possible without their 
needing to judge about agreement or difference. 

The rules of the only method by wliich the greatest possible 
metaphysical certainty can be achieved flow quite naturally 
from the preceding considerations. They are very different 
from those which have been previously followed, and, if ap- 
plied, they promise an issue more favorable than anyone has been 
able to expect on any other path. The first and chief rule is that 
one should not begin from definitions, for then only verbal 
definitions would be sought— for example, “That is necessary, 
the opposite of which is impossible.” But, even with these, there 
are only few cases where one can so confidently establish a 
distinctly defined concept at the very beginning. Rather one 
should carefully seek in one’s object that of which one is 
immediately certain, even before one has a definition of it. One 
should draw inferences from it and seek to obtain only true and 
perfectly certain judgments on the object. Nor should one 
parade a hoped-for definition, or even risk it until it offers itself 
manifestly in the most evident judgments and thus must finally 
be conceded. 

The second rule is that one should particularly note immediate 
judgments of the object v'ith re.spect to that which is first found 
with certainty in it; and, after one is certain that one such judg- 
ment is not included in the others, they should, like the axioms 
of geometry, be made the basis of all inferences. From this it 
follows that in metaphysical considerations one should particu- 
larly indicate whatever is known with certainty, even though 
it be little. Though one can make e.xperiments with uncertain 
cognitions in order to see if they might not lead to clues to cer- 
tain knowledge, this should be done in such a way that it is not 
confused with the former. I do not cite the other rules which 
this method has in common with every other rational method 
bui^roceed to make them clear by examples. 

The genuine method of metaphysics is, in fundamentals, 
identical with that which was introduced into natural science 
by Newton and which had such useful consequences there. It 
says that, by means of certain experiences and always with the 
aid of geometry, a search ^hould be conducted for the rules 
according to wlfich particular appearances of nature occur. 
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Even though we do not understand the ultimate cause of appear- 
ances in bodies, it is nevertheless certain that they occur by this 
law [which Newton discovered], and we explain complicated 
natural events when we distinctly show how they are included 
under these well-proved rules. Similarly in metaphysics: through 
certain inner experience, i.e., self-evident consciousness, we 
should search for those characteristics which assuredly lie in the 
concept of any universal property; and, even though we may 
not know the entire essence of the thing, we can nevertheless 
make sure use of such characteristics in order to derive from 
them many properties of the thing. 

EXAMPLE OF THE ONLY SURF. METHOD OF MEIAPHYSICS 
IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE NATURE OF BODIES 

For the sake of brevity, I refer to a proof, adduced briefly in 
the First Reflection at the end of § a, and so use here as a basis the 
proposition that every body must consist of simple substances. 
Without establishing what a body is, I know certainly that it 
consists of parts which would e.xist even if they were not com- 
pounded together; and, if the concept of a substance is an ab- 
stract concept, it is without doubt abstracted from corporeal 
things in the world. But it is not at all necessary to call them 
substances; it suffices that from them we can infer with utmost 
certainty that a body consists of simple parts. The obvious 
analysis of this is easy but too lengthy for this place. Now by 
means of infallible proofs of geometry I can show that space 
does not consist of simple parts; and the arguments for this are 
sufficiently well known not to need repeating. Accordingly, 
there are a definite number of parts of any body, each of which 
is simple, and an equal number of parts of the space occupied by 
the body, each of which parts is compound. From this it follows 
that each simple part (element) in a body occupies a space. Now 
if I ask, “What does occupying a space mean?” I become aware, 
without troubling myself about the essence of space, that if a 
space can be penetrated by every body without there being any- 
thing to resist it, one could certainly, if he wished, say that 
something was in this space but not that anything occupied it. 
From this I know that a space is occupied by something when 
there is something there which resists a moving body in its 
attempt to penetrate into it. This resistance, however, is impene- 
trability. Consequently, bodies occuj. y space by impenetrability. 
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Impenetrability, Iiowever, is a force, for it exerts resistance, i.e., 
an action opposing an external force. And the force which 
belongs to a body must belong to its simple parts. Therefore, 
the elements of every body fill their space by the force of im- 
penetrability. But I further ask, “Are not the ultimate elements 
of a body extended, since each one fills a space.’” Here for once 
I can offer an explanation which is immediately certain: that is 
extended which, taken by itself {absolute), fills a space, just as 
each single body would fill a space even if I imagined that there 
were nothing except it. But if I consider an absolutely simple 
element taken alone (without connection with others), it is 
impossible that there should he in it a plurality of things outside 
each other or that it should by itself occupy a .space. Therefore, 
it cannot be extended. But since an impenetrable force applied 
against external things is the cause of the element’s occupying 
a space, it may follow that there is a plurality in its external 
action but not that there is plurality ith respect to its internal 
parts. Consequently, wc cannot say that, simply because an 
element occupies a space in the body {in jiexu cum aliis), it is 
e.xtended. 

It will take only a few words to make it evident how super- 
ficial are the proofs of metaphysicians when they confidentljt 
infer from definitions once placed at the foundation, as is their 
custom. Their inferences are completely lost if the definitions 
are deceptive. It is well knou n that most Newtonians go further 
than Newton and assert that bodies directly attract each other 
at a distance (or, as they say, through empty space). I pass over 
the correctness of this proposition, which indeed has much to 
be said for it. I merely assert that metaphysics has not refuted it. 
First, bodies are separated when thev are not in contact with 
each other. This is precisely the meaning of the word. Now if 
I ask, “What is understood by the word ‘contact’?” I become 
aware, without bothering with the definition, that I judge in 
each case from the impenetrable resistance of another body that 
I touch it. For I find that this concept originally arises from 
feeling, just as by the judgment of sight I only surmise that one 
material body touches another, whereas through feeling the 
impenetrability of resistance I finally come to know it with 
certainty. Thus if I say, “A body affects a distant body directly,” 
this means the same as, “It affects it immediately but not by 
means of impenetrability .”jBut it is not at all obvious why this 
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should be impossible; to prove this, it would have to be shown 
that impenetrability is either the only force of a body or at least 
that one body could not be causally related to another except 
by virtue of their impenetrability. Since this, however, has 
never been demonstrated and would presumably be hard to 
prove, metaphysics at least has no good reason to rebel against 
direct attraction at a distance. 

However, let the arguments of the metaphysicians come for- 
ward. First there appears the definition; “Immediate reciprocal 
presence of two bodies is contact.” From this it follows that, 
when two bodies have direct effects on each other, they are in 
contact. Things in contact are not separated. Consequently, two 
sep>arated bodies never affect each other directly. And so forth. 
The definition is surreptitious. Not every immediate presence is 
contact, but only that which comes through impenetrability. 
The rest is built on air. 

I proceed with my disquisition. It is clear from the examples 
given that we can sav much with certainty about an object, in 
metaphysics as well as in other sciences, without ha\ ing defined 
it. For here neither body nor space has been defined, and yet of 
both we have trustworthy propositions. The main point I am 
aiming at is that in metaphysics we must proceed analytically 
throughout, for its busine,ss is in fact to rcsolye confused cogni- 
tions. If wc compare with this the actual procedure of philoso- 
phers, as it is the fashion in all schools, how peryerted we shall 
find it! The most highly abstract concepts, to which the under- 
standing naturally proceeds only at the end, constitute their 
starting-point, because the itinerary of the mathematician is in 
their heads, and him they wish to imitate under all circumstances. 
But there is a peculiar difference between metaphysics and every 
other science. In geometry and other fields of mathematics we 
begin with the easier things and gradually ascend to more diffi- 
cult exercises. In metaphysics the start is taken from what is most 
difficult, from possibility and existence in general, necessity and 
contingency, etc. These concepts demand much abstraction and 
attention, especially since in being applied their signs suffer 
many imperceptible modifications, and the differences between 
these must not be overlooked. Instead we are told the procedure 
must by all means be synthetic. Accordingly, one defines at the 
outset and confidently draws conclusions. Philosophers of this 
taste congratulate each other on having learned from the geom- 
eter the secret of thorough thinking; they do not notice that 
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geometers obtain concepts by synthesis which philosophers can 
attain only by analysis and that this completely changes the 
method of thinking. 

On the other hand, as soon as philosophers strike out on the 
natural path of sound reason, seeking first that which they 
assuredly know about the abstract concept of an object (e.g., 
space or time) without making any claim to definitions; when 
they infer only from these sure data; when they inquire at each 
changed application of a concept whether the concept itself has 
not changed even though its sign remains the same— then per- 
haps they will not have so many insights for sale, but those which 
they do offer will be of definite value. I will give one more illus- 
tration of the latter mistake. Most philosophers use as an example 
of obscure concepts those which we may have in deep sleep. 
Obscure notions are those of which we are not conscious. Now 
some experiences show that in deep sleep we do have ideas, and, 
since we are not conscious of them, they must have been obscure. 
Here covseiovsness has two meanings. Either one is not con- 
scious of having an idea, or one is not conscious that one has had 
it. The former signifies the obscurity of the idea as it is in the 
mind; the latter shows no more than that he does not remember 
it. Now the given example shows only that there can be ideas 
which one docs not remember when awake. But it does not fol- 
low that in sleep they could not have been clear to conscious- 
ness, as in Sauvage’s^ example of a cataleptic person or in the 
ordinary actions of a somnambulist. By not giving, through 
attention to every particular case, the definite meaning to the 
concept, and by jumping too quickly at a conclusion, a presum- 
ably great secret of nature is overlooked, namely, that in deepest 
sleep perhaps the greatest perfection of the mind might be 
exercised in rational thought. For we have no reason for asserting 
the opposite except that we do not remember the idea when 
awake. This reason, however, proves nothing. 

It is far from the time for proceeding synthetically in meta- 
physics; only when analysis will have helped us to distinct con- 
cepts understood in their details will synthesis be able to sub- 
sume compounded cognitions under the simplest cognitions, as 
in mathematics. 

8. [Francois Bossier de Sauvage de la Croix (1706-67), a physician, in his 
“Betrachrungen fiber die Seeiifc in der Erstairung und Schlafwanderung," 
Hmnburger Magazin, VII, 489-512.] 
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THIRD REFLECTION 

OF THE NATURE OF METAPHYSICAL CERTAINTY 


S I. Philosophical Certainty Is of an Altogether Different 
Nature froni Mathetmtical Certamty 

O NE is certain in so far as he knows that a cognition cannot 
possibly be false. The degree of this certainty, when taken 
objectively, is a matter of the sufficiency of the characteristics of 
the necessity of a truth. But so far as it is considered subjectivelv, 
it is higher the more intuition there is in the cognition of this 
necessity. In either case, mathematical certainty is of a different 
kind from philosophical. I shall show this with the greatest 
plainness. 

Human understanding, like any other force of nature, is bound 
by certain rules. We do not err because the understanding con- 
nects concepts without anv rule but because we deny to a thing 
a characteristic we do not perceive, and we judge that of which 
we are not conscious in a thing does not exist. Now mathematics 
first arrives at its concepts svnthcticallv, and it can say with 
ceitainti' that what it did not intend to represent in its object 
by definition is not included in it. For the concept of the defined 
arises first from the definition, and it has no meaning at all other 
than that which the definition gives it. If we compare philosophy 
and especially metaphysics with mathematics in this respect, 
they' are far more uncertain in their definitions when they do 
venture to gitx them, for the concept of that which is to be de- 
fined is already given. If we do not note one or another charac- 
teristic even though it belongs to the adequate discrimination of 
the object, and then judge that this characteristic is lacking in the 
full concept, the definition becomes false and deceptive. We 
could bring that kind of error to light through countless exam- 
ples, but I refer only to the already given example of contact. 

Secondly, mathematics in its inferences and proofs considers 
its universal knowledge as concretely in its signs, while philos- 
ophy considers its as continuing abstractly alongside its signs. 
This makes a noteworthy difference in the way each attains cer- 
tainty, for, since the signs of mathematics are sensuous instru- 
ments of knowledge, we can, with the tame assurance we have in 
that which we see, also know that we have left no concept out of 
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sight, that cacli individual comparison is made according to 
simple rules, etc. Attention herein is greatly facilitated by not 
having to consider the things in their universal sense but rather 
signs in the individual cognition we have of them. On the other 
hand, the verbal e.\'pressions, as the signs of philosophical knowl- 
edge, help in nothing but remembering the signified universal 
concepts. We must ahvays keep their meaning directly before 
us. Pure understanding must be kept in a state of exertion, for 
how imperceptibly a characteristic of an abstract concept may 
slip away, since nothing sensuous can reveal its omission! Then, 
however, different things are held to be the same, and we bring 
forth erroneous cognitions. 

It has now been shotvn that the grounds from which we can 
conclude the impossibility of having erred in a particular philo- 
sophical cognition are net'er equal to those we have in mathe- 
matics. Moreover, the intuition of this cognition is greater 
regarding its correctness in mathematics than in philosophy, 
since in the former the object is considered concretely in tne 
sensuous sign, while in the latter it is only considered in universal 
abstract concepts, the clear impression of which cannot be near- 
ly so great as that of the former. In geometry, where the signs 
have in addition a similarity to the designated things, the evi- 
dence is even greater, though in calculations with letters the 
certainty is just as dependable. 

§ 2. Metaphysics Is Capable of a Certainty Which 
Is Sufficient for Conviction 

Certainty in metaphysics is of the same kind as that in any 
other philosophical knowledge, as the latter can only be certain 
in so far as it conforms to the universal principles which meta- 
physics furnishes. We know from experience that on rational 
grounds even outside mathematics we can in many cases achieve 
certainty to the point of conviction. .Metaphysics is only philos- 
ophy applied to more universal rational insights, and it cannot be 
otherwise with it. 

Errors do not arise simplv because we do not know some 
particular thing but because we undertake to judge even though 
we do not know everything requisite. A large number of falsitira 
-indeed, almost all of them— owe their origin to such rashness. 
You know some predicates ■af a thing with certainty? Very well, 
make these the basis of your inferences, and you will not err. 
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But you M'ish to make a definition with them, although you are 
not certain that you know even’thing requisite for a definition? 
If in spite of this you risk a definition, you fall into error. It is 
therefore possible to avoid errors if we seek certain and distinct 
cognitions without presuming to give definitions so readily. 
Further, you can infer a considerable part of a certain conclusion 
with assurance, but do not permit yourself to infer to the com- 
plete conclusion, however trivial the difference may seem to be. 
I concede that we have a good proof that the soul is not matter. 
But take care not to conclude that the soul is not of a material 
nature, for by this everyone understands not merely that the soul 
is not matter but also that it is not a simple substance such as an 
element of matter could be. This requires a special proof, name- 
ly, that this thinking being cannot be like a corporeal element 
in space and that, because of impenetrability, it could, with other 
corporeal elements, constitute an e.vtended being or a mass. But 
actually no proof has yet been given of this; and the proof, when 
discovered, would show the inconceivable manner in which a 
mind is present in space. 


§3. The Certainty of the Ultimate Fundamental Truths in 
Metaphysics Is of No Other Kind than That in Every 
Other Rational Knouledge, with the Exception of Mathe- 
matics 

In our time the philosophy of Crusius*® has undertaken to give 
metaphysics an altogether different form, because he does not 
concede to the law of contradiction the prerogative of being the 
universal and supreme principle of all knowledge; rather he has 

* I have not found it necessaiy to discuss here the method of this new 
philosophy. It has quickly become so famous and has so much merit in 
respect to the better clarification of many views that it would be an essen- 
tial lack, when metaphysics itself is discussed, to pass over it in silence. 
But what I am here dealing with is only the proper method of metaphysics; 
the difference in single propositions is not sufficient to indicate an essential 
difference between one philosophy and another. 

9. [Christian August Crusius (1715-75), an influential anti-Wolffian gen- 
erally held in high regard by Kant. From the principle Kant quotes, Crusius 
attempted to derive the law of contradiction and the principles of in- 
separability (what cannot be thought as separate cannot exist as separate) 
and of incompatibility (things which cannot be thought together cannot 
exist together) . He thus attempted to bri.hg together what was kept inde- 
pendent in the rationalistic laws of contradiction and of sufficient reason.] 
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introduced many other immediately certain and indemonstrable 
principles and asserted that their correctness is grasped by the 
nature of our understanding according to the rule, “That which 
I cannot think except as true is true.” He counts as such prin- 
ciples the following propositions, among others: what I cannot 
think of as existing has never existed, everything that exists must 
be somewhere at some time, and the like. In a few words I shall 
show the true property of the ultimate truths of metaphysics 
and also the true import of Crusius’ method, which does not 
depart so far from the manner of philosophical thinking about 
these matters as one might think. From this one will be able to 
deduce the degree of certainty possible in metaphysics. 

All true judgments must be either affirmative or negative. 
As the form of any affirmation consists in something being 
thought as a characteristic of a thing, i.e., as identical with the 
thing’s characteristic, any affirmative judgment is true when 
the predicate is identical with the subject. And since the form 
of any negation consists in thinking something as conflicting 
with a thing, a negative judgment is true when the predicate 
contradicts the subject. The proposition expressing the essence 
of any affirmation and thus containing the supreme formula of 
all affirmative judgments, therefore, reads as follows: “For 
every subject there is a predicate which is identical with it.” This 
is the law of identity. And the proposition which expresses the 
essence of all negation is: “No subject has a predicate which con- 
tradicts it.” This is the laM' of contradiction, and hence this law 
is the basic formula of all negative judgments. Both together 
constitute the supreme and universal principles, in a formal 
sense, of the entire human reason. And here most philosophers 
have erreS in conceding to the law of contradiction a rank with 
respect to all truths which it actually has only in respect to nega- 
tive truths. Every proposition is indemonstrable which is imme- 
diately thought under one of these supreme principles but which 
cannot be thought otherwise; that is, when either identity or con- 
tradiction lies directly in the concepts and cannot be seen by 
analysis or needs to be discerned by means of some intermediate 
characteristic. All other propositions are demonstrable. That a 
body is divisible is a demonstrable proposition, since we can 
show the identity of the predicate with the subject by analysis 
and hence indirectly. (A body is compound, and what is com- 
pound is divisible; therefore a body is divisible. The interme- 
diate characteristic here is “compound.”) Now in philosophy 
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there are many indemonstrable propositions, as I have said. All of 
them stand under these formal ultimate principles, though indi- 
rectly; but, so far as they also contain grounds of other cogni- 
tions, the\' are the ultimate material principles of human reason. 
For instance, that a body is compound is an indemonstrable prop- 
osition, in so far as the predicate can only be thought as an 
immediate and primary characteristic in the concept of a body. 
Such material principles constitute, as Crusius correctly says, tbe 
foundation and stability of human reason, for, as -w e have said, 
they are the content to be defined and the data from which sure 
inferences can be drawn even when we have no definition. 

Crusius is right in reproaching other schools of philosophers 
for having passed over these material principles and for having 
restricted themselves merely to the formal principles. For from 
the latter alone nothing at all can be proved, because propositions 
are required which contain the mediating concept by \\ hich the 
logical relation of other concepts are to be recognized in a syllo- 
gism, and among these propositions there must be some -which 
are fundamental. But we can never attribute the status of mate- 
rial supreme principles to any propositions if they are not 
evident to every human understanding. But I hold that several 
of the principles Crusius adduces even permit of considerable 
doubt. 

But with respect to the supreme rule of all certainty which 
this celebrated man proposes to set before all knowledge and 
hence also before metaphysical knowledge— “What 1 cannot 
think except as true is true,” etc.— it is easy to see that this propo- 
sition can never be a basis of the truth of any cognition. For if 
one admits that no other ground of truth can be given than that 
it would be impossible to regard it otherwise than as true, this is 
to admit that no further ground of truth can be given, and hence 
that the cognition is indemonstrable. Now there certainly are 
many indemonstrable cognitions, but the feeling of conviction 
with reference to them is an avowal that they are true but not a 
basis of proof of it. 

Metaphysics, therefore, has no formal or material basis of 
certainty of any other kind than geometry. In both the formal 
element of judgment occurs in accordance with the laws of 
identity and contradiction. In both there are indemonstrable 
propositions which are the foundations of inferences. But since 
the definitions in mathematics are the primary indemonstrable 
concepts of the defined things, in their stead various indemon- 
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strable propositions in metaphysics must furnish the primary 
data. They can he just as certain, however, and they afford either 
the content for definition or the basis of sure implications. There 
is a certainty needed for conviction, and metaphysics is capable 
of it just as mathematics is, though mathematics is easier and 
partakes of a greater degree of intuition. 


FOURTH REFLECTION 

OF THE DISTINCTNESS AND CERTAINTY OF WHICH 
THE PRIMARY GROUNDS OF NATURAL THEOL- 
OGY AND MORALS ARE CAPABLE 

§ I. The Prmrary Grounds of Natural Theology Are Capable 
of the Greatest Philosophical Evidence 

A THING can be most easily and distinctly differentiated 
from all others when it is the only possible thing of its kind. 
The object of natural religion is the only first cause; its attributes 
are so constituted that they cannot easily be mistaken for those 
of another. The greatest conviction is possible where it is abso- 
lutely necessary that precisely these and no other predicates 
apply to a thing; for tvith accidental attributes is is often difficult 
to discover the variable conditions of the predicates of a thing. 
The absolutely necessary being is therefore an object of such a 
kind that, as soon as one obtains a true clue to its concept, it 
seems to promise more certainty than most other philosophical 
cognitions. Concerning this part of the problem I cannot do 
more than direct attention to the possible philosophical cognition 
of God in general, for it would take us too far afield to examine 
the actual theories of philosophers on this subject. 

The chief concept which offers itself to the metaphysician in 
this field is that of the absolutely necessary existence of a being. 
In order to arrive at this concept, he could first ask whether it be 
possible that nothing at all existed. AVhen he becomes aware that 
then neither existence is given, nor anything that might be 
thought, and that no possibility takes place, he may investigate 
only the concept of the existence of that which must be the 
foundation of all possibility. This thought will broaden itself, 
and it will establish the d'dfinite concept of the absolutely neces- 
sary being. Without going particularly into this procedure, it is 
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clear that as soon as the existence of the one and only most per- 
fect and necessary being is known, the concepts of its other 
attributes will become much more precise, because they are 
without exception the greatest and most perfect, and they are 
much more certain since only those can be admitted which are 
necessary to the being. I wish, for example, to define the concept 
of divine omnipresence. I easily recognize that the being on 
which everything else depends, while being itself independent, 
will determine by its presence the location of everything else in 
the world but that it itself cannot have a location among them, 
for then it would belong, with them, to the world. Therefore, 
God is, properly speaking, in no place, but He is present to all 
things in all places where they are. Similarly I see that, since the 
successive things of the world are in His power. He does not 
take up a particular point in this scries; thus 1 see that with respect 
to Him nothing is future or past. If I thus say that God foresees 
the future, that does not mean that He sees what is future with 
respect to Himself but what is future with respect to certain 
things in the world, that is, what follows on a condition in which 
they are. From this it is seen that knowledge of the future, past, 
and present with re.spect to the actions of the divine understand- 
ing is identical and that God sees them all as real things in the 
universe. Thus we can conceive of this prevision much more 
definitely and distinctly as belonging to God than as belonging 
to a thing which is a part of the world-whole. 

In all cases where an analogy to contingency is not present, 
therefore, metaphysical knowledge of God can be very certain. 
But judgments^" of His free actions, of providence, of the ways 
of His justice and benevolence, even in the concepts ivhich wc 
have of these attributes in ourselves, are far less developed; in 
this science they can have either certainty only by approxima- 
tion or certainty which is moral. 

§ 2 . The Primary Grounds of Morals Are, in Their Present 
State, Not Yet Capable of All Requisite Evidence 

In order to make this clear, I wish only to show how little even 
the primary concept of obligation is known, and how far re- 
moved we must therefore be in practical philosophy from prof- 
fering the distinctness and certainty of fundamental concepts 
and principles which are required for evidence. One ought to do 

lo. [Urteil, but a plural verb is used.] 
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this or that and leave something else undone; this is the formula 
under which every obligation is enunciated. Now that “ought” 
expresses a necessity of action and is capable of two meanings. 
That is, either I ought to do something (as a means) if I wish 
something else (as an end), or I ought direetly to do something 
else and make it real (as an end). The former we can call the 
necessity of means (iiecessitatem problematicam), and the latter 
the necessity of ends (necessitatein legalein). No obligation is 
present in necessity of the first kind; it only prescribes the solu- 
tion of a problem, saying what are the means I must use if I wish 
to reach a particular end. When anyone prescribes to another the 
actions which he should do or refrain from doing if he wishes to 
promote his happiness, perhaps all the teachings of morals could 
be brought under the precepts; but they are then no longer obli- 
gations but only like what might be called an obligation to make 
two arcs if I wish to bisect a line. That is, they are not obligations 
at all but only counsels to suitable actions if one wishes to attain a 
particular end. Since the use of means has no other necessity 
than that which pertains to the end, it follows that all actions 
which morals prescribes under the condition of particular ends 
are contingent and cannot be called obligations so long as they 
are not subordinated to an end necessary in itself. I ought, for 
example, to promote the greatest total perfection, or I ought to 
act according to the will of God; to whichever of these proposi- 
tions all practical philosophy were subordinated, that proposi- 
tion, if it is to be a rule and principle of obligation, must com- 
mand the action as directly necessary, not commanding it merely 
under the condition of some particular end. And here we find 
that such an immediate supreme rule of all obligation would have 
to be absolutely indemonstrable. For from no consideration of a 
thing or concept, whatever it be, is it possible to know and infer 
what we should do, unless what is presupposed is an end and the 
action a means. But this it must not be, because it would then be a 
formula not of obligation but only of problematic skill. 

Now I can briefly suggest, after long consideration of this 
subject, that I am convinced that the rule, Do the most perfect 
thing that can be done by you is the primary formal principle of 
all obligation of commission, and the proposition Refrain from 
that whereby the greatest perfection possible through you is 
hindered is the primary formal principle with respect to the duty 
of omission. And just at* nothing follows from the primary for- 
mal principles of our judgments of truth except when primary 
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material grounds arc given, so also no particular definite obliga- 
tion follows from these two rules except when indemonstrable 
material principles of practical knowledge are connected with 
them. 

In these times we have first begun to realize that the faculty of 
conceiving of truth is intellection, while that of sensing the good 
is feeling, and that they must not be interclianged. Just as there 
are unanalyzable concepts of the true, that is, u'har is met with 
in the objects of intellection considered bv tlicmselvcs, there is 
also an unanalyzable feeling for the good. (Tlic good is never 
found in a thing bv itself but alwat's with relation to a feeling 
being.) It is a task of the understanding to resolve the com- 
pounded and confused concept of the good and to make it dis- 
tinct by showing how it arises from simpler sensations of the 
good. But if the sensation of the good” is simple, the judgment, 
“This is good,” is completely' indemonstrable and a direct effect 
of the consciousness of the feeling of pleasure associated with the 
conception of the object. And since many simple sensations of 
the good are certainly in us, there are many simple unanalyzable 
conceptions of the good. CorLscquentlv, if an action is directly 
thought of as good without surreptitiously containing another 
particular good which can be found in it bv analysis, and because 
of which it is called perfect, it follows that the necessity of thus 
action is an indemonstrable material principle of obligation. For 
instance, “Love him who loves you” is a practical proposition 
which certainly and directly'' stands under the supreme formal 
and affirmative rule of obligation. For since it cannot be shown 
by further analysis ■why a particular perfection inheres in mutual 
love, this rule is not proved practically, i.e., by tracing it back to 
the necessity of another perfect action. Rather, it is directly sub- 
sumed under the universal rule of good actions. It may be that 
my example does not distinctly' and com incingly prove my 
point; but the limits of an essay like the present one— which I 
have perhaps already exceeded— do not allow me the complete- 
ness which I would Avish. There is an immediate deformity in the 
action Ayhich conflicts with the will of that Being from Whom 
our existence and everything good is derived. This deformity is 
clear even if no attention is given to the disadvantages which can 
accompany such conduct as its consequence. Therefore, the 
proposition that we should do that which conforms to the will 

1 1. [Reading, with Vorlander, “the sensation of the good.”] 
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of God becomes a material principle of morals standing formal- 
ly, but directly, under the already mentioned supreme and uni- 
versal formula. Just as in theoretical philosophy, so also in the 
practical we should not so readily consider something indemon- 
strable when it is not. Nevertheless, these principles cannot be 
dispensed with, for as postulates they contain the foundations of 
the rest of the other practical propositions. In this respect, under 
the name of the “moral feeling,” Hutcheson and others have 
provided a start toward some excellent observations. 

From this it can be seen that, although it must be possible to 
achieve the highest degree of philosophical evidence in the pri- 
mary bases of morality, the supreme principles of obligation 
must first be defined with more certainty. In this respect the 
task is greater in practical than in speculative philosophy, since 
it is still to be settled whether it is simply the cognitive faculty or 
whether it is feeling (the primary inner ground of the appetitive 
faculty) which decides the basic principles of practical 
philosophy. 


POSTSCRIPT 

T hese are the thoughts which I submit to the judgment of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences. I venture to hope that the 
principles 1 have expounded are of some significance for the 
desired clarification of the subject. I have preferred to be 
neglectful with respect to carefulness, proportion, and neatness 
of execution so that I should not, by attending to them, be 
hindered from transmitting these thoughts for examination 
within the allowed time, especially since this lack can easily be 
made up in the event that the essay is favorably received. 
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IV 

WHAT IS ENLIGHTENMENT? 


E nlightenment is man’s release from his self-incurred 
tutelage. Tutelage is man’s inability to make use of his under- 
standing without direction from another. Self-incurred is this 
tutelage when its cause lies not in lack of reason but in lack of 
resolution and courage to use it without direction from another. 
Sapere aude!^ “Have courage to use your own reason!’’— that is 
the motto of enlightenment. 

Laziness and cowardice are the reasons why so great a portion 
of mankind, after nature has long since discharged them from 
external direction (iiaturaliter7mioreimes), nevertheless remains 
under lifelong tutelage, and why it is so easy for others to set 
themselves up as their guardians. It is so easy not to be of age. 
If I have a book which understands for me, a pastor who has a 
conscience for me, a physician who decides my diet, and so forth, 
I need not trouble myself. I need not think, if I can only pay- 
others will readily undertake the irksome work for me. 

That the step to competence is held to be very dangerous bv 
the far greater portion of mankind (and by the entire fair sex)- 
quite apart from its being arduous— is seen to by those guardians 
who have so kindly assumed superintendence over them. After 
the guardians have first made their domestic cattle dumb and 
have made sure that these placid creatures will not dare take a 
single step without the harness of the cart to which they are 
confined, the guardians then show them the danger which 
threatens if they try to go alone. Actually, however, this danger 
is not so great, for by falling a few times they would finally learn 
to walk alone. But an example of this failure makes them timid 
and ordinarily frightens them away from all further trials. 

For any single individual to work himself out of the life 
under tutelage which has become almost his nature is very 
difficult. He has come to be fond of this state, and he is for the 
present really incapable of making use of his reason, for no one 

I. [“Dare to know!” (Honce, Ars poetica) .] 
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has ever let him try it out. Statutes and formulas, those mechan- 
ical tools of the rational employment or rather miscmployment 
of his natural gifts, are the fetters of an everlasting tutelage. 
Whoever throws them off makes only an uncertain leap over the 
narrowest ditch because he is not accustomed to that kind of free 
motion. Therefore, there are only few who have succeeded by 
their own exercise of mind both in freeing themselves from in- 
competence and in achieving a steady pace. 

But that the public should enlighten itself is more possible; 
indeed, if only freedom is granted, enlightenment is almost sure 
to follow. For there will always be some independent thinkers, 
even among the established guardians of the great masses, who, 
after throwing off the yoke of tutelage from their own shoulders, 
will disseminate the spirit of the rational appreciation of both 
their own worth and every man’s vocation for thinking for him- 
self. But be it noted that the public, which has first been brought 
under this yoke by their guardians, forces the guardians them- 
selves to remain bound when it is incited to do so by some of the 
guardians who are themselves capable of some enlightenment— 
so harmful is it to implant prejudices, for they later take 
vengeance on their cultivators or on their descendants. Thus the 
public can only slowly attain enlightenment. Perhaps a fall of 
personal despotism or of avaricious or tyrannical oppression may 
be accomplished by revolution, but never a true reform in ways 
of thinking. Rather, new prejudices will serve as well as old ones 
to harness the great unthinking masses. 

For this enlightenment, however, nothing is required but free- 
dom, and indeed the most harmless freedom of all, which alone 
should be called by this name. It is the freedom to make public 
use of one’s reason at every point.- But I hear on all sides, “Do 
not argue! ” The officer says: “Do not argue but drill!” The tax- 
collector: “Do not argue but pay!” The cleric: “Do not argue 
but believe! ” Only one prince in the world says, “Argue as much 
as you will, and about what you will, but obey!” Everywhere 
there is restriction on freedom. 

Which restriction is an obstacle to enlightenment, and which 
is not an obstacle but a promoter of kr I answer; The public use 
of one’s reason must always be free, and it alone can bring about 
enlightenment among men. The private use of reason, on the 

i. [It is this freedom Kant claimed later in his conflict with the censor, 
deferring to the censor in the “private” use of reason, i.e., in his lectures.] 
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Other hand, may often be very narrowly restricted without 
particularly hindering the progress of enlightenment. By the 
public use of one’s reason I understand the use u hich a person 
makes of It as a scholar before the reading public. Private use I 
call that which one may make of it in a particular civil post or 
office which is intrusted to him. .Many affairs which arc con- 
ducted in the interest of the community require a certain mecha- 
nism through which some members of the community must pas- 
sively conduct themselves with an artificial unanimity, so that 
the government may direct them to public ends, or at least pre- 
vent them from destroving those ends. Mere argument is certain- 
ly not allowed— one must obey. But so far as a part of the mecha- 
nism regards himself at the same time as a mcnihcr of the whole 
community or of a society of \vorid citizens, and thus in the role 
of a scholar who addresses the public ( in the proper sense of the 
word) through his writings, he certainly can argue without 
hurting the affairs for which he is in part responsible as a passive 
member. Thus it would be ruinous for an officer in service to 
debate about the suitability or utility of a command given to him 
by his superior; he must obey. But the right to make remarks on 
errors in the military service and to lay them before the publie 
for judgment cannot equitably be refused him as a scholar. The 
citizen cannot refuse to pav the taxes imposed on him; indeed, 
an impudent complaint at those levied on him can be punished 
as a scandal (as it could occasion general refractoriness). But the 
same person nevertheless does not act contrary to his duty as a 
citizen when, as a scholar, he publicly expresses his thoughts on 
the inappropriateness or even the injustice of these levies. Simi- 
larly a clergyman is obligated to make his sermon to his pupils in 
catechism and his congregation conform to the symbol of the 
church which he serves, for he has been accepted on this condi- 
tion. But as a scholar he has complete freedom, even the calling, 
to communicate to the public all his carcfulh" tested and well- 
meaning thoughts on that which is erroneous in the symbol and 
to make suggestions for the better organization of the religious 
body and church. In doing this, there is nothing that could be 
laid as a burden on his conscience. For what he teaches as a con- 
sequence of his office as a representative of the church, this he 
considers something about which he has no freedom to teach 
according to his own lights; it is something which he is appointed 
to propound at the dictation of and in the name of another. He 
will say, “Our church teaches this or that; those are the proofs 
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which it adduces.” He thus extracts all practical uses for his con- 
gregation from statutes to which he himself would not subscribe 
with full conviction but to the enunciation of which he can very 
well pledge himself because it is not impossible that truth lies 
hidden in them, and, in any case, there is at least nothing in them 
contradictory to inner religion. For if he believed he had found 
such in them, he could not conscientiously discharge the duties 
of his office; he would have to give it up. The use, therefore, 
which an appointed teacher makes of his reason before his con- 
gregation is merely private, because this congregation is only a 
domestic one (even if it be a large gathering) ; with respect to it, 
as a priest, he is not free, nor can he be free, because he carries 
out the orders of another. But as a scholar, whose writings speak 
to his public, the world, the clergyman in the public use of his 
reason enjoys an unlimited freedom to use his own reason and 
to speak in his own person. That the guardians of the people (in 
spiritual things) should themselves be incompetent is an absurd- 
ity which amounts to the cternalization of absurdities. 

But would not a society of clergymen, perhaps a church 
conference or a venerable classis (as they call themselves among 
the Dutch), be justified in obligating itself by oath to a certain 
unchangeable symbol in order to enjoy an unceasing guardian- 
ship over each of its members and thereby over the people as a 
whole, and even to make it eternal? I answer that this is alto- 
gether impossible. Such a contract, made to shut off all further 
enlightenment from the human race, is absolutely null and void 
even if confirmed by the supreme power, by parliaments, and by 
the most ceremonious of peace treaties. An age cannot bind itself 
and ordain to put the succeeding one into such a condition that it 
cannot extend its (at best verv'^ occasional) knowledge, purify 
itself of errors, and progress in general enlightenment. That 
would be a crime against human nature, the proper destination 
of which lies precisely in this progress; and the descendants 
would be fully justified in rejecting those decrees as having been 
made in an uiwarranted and malicious manner. 

The touchstone of everything that can be concluded as a law 
for a people lies in the question whether the people could have 
impose d such a law on itself. Now such a religious compact 
might be possible for a short and definitely limited time, as it 
were, in expectation of a better. One might let every citizen, and 
especially the clergyman, in the role of scholar, make his com- 
ments freely and publicly, i.e., through writing, on the erroneous 
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aspects of the present institution. The newly introduced order 
might last until insight into the nature of these tilings had become 
so general and iiidely approved that through uniting their 
voices (even if not unanimously) they could bring a proposal tn 
the throne to take those congregations under protection which 
had united into a changed religious organization according to 
their better ideas, without, however, hindering others who wish 
to remain in the order. But to unite in a permanent religious 
institution which is not to be subject to doubt before the public 
even in the lifetime of one man, and thereby to make a period of 
time fruitless in the progress of mankind toward improvement, 
thus working to the disadvantage of posterity— that is absolutclv 
forbidden. For himself (and only for a short time) a man can 
postpone enlightenment in what he ought to know, but to re- 
nounce it for himself and even more to renounce it for postcritv 
is to injure and trample on the rights of mankind. 

And what a people may not decree for itself can even less l)c 
decreed for them by a monarch, for his lawgii ing authority rests 
on his uniting the general public will in Iiis own. If he only sees 
to it that all true or alleged improvement stands together with 
civil order, he can leave it to his subjects to do what they find 
necessary for their spiritual welfare. This is not his concern, 
though it is incumbent on him to prevent one of them from 
violently hindering another in determining and promoting this 
welfare to the best of his ability. To meddle in these matters low- 
ers his own majesty, since by the writings in which his subjects 
seek to present their views he may evaluate his own got'ernance. 
He can do this when, Avith deepest understanding, he lays upon 
himself the reproach, Caesar non est supra gramvmticos. Far 
more does he injure his OAS'n majesty Avhen he degrades his 
supreme power by supporting the ecclesiastical despotism of 
some tyrants in his state over his other subjects. 

If we are asked, “Do Ave noAv live in an enli^hteiicd age?” the 
answer is, “No,” but we do liA'^e in an age of enlightenmevt? As 
things noAv stand, much is lacking Avhich prevents men from 
being, or easily becoming, capable of correctly using their oAvn 
reason in religious matters with assurance and free from outside 
direction. But, on the other hand, we have clear indications that 
the field has now been opened wherein men may freely deal Avith 

3. [“Our age is, in especial degree, the aje of criticism, and to criticism 
everything must submit” (Critique of Pure Reason, Preface to first ed. 
[Smith trans.]).] 
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these things and that the obstacles to general enlightenment or 
the release from self-imposed tutelage are gradually being re- 
duced. In this respect, this is the age of enlightenment, or the 
century of Frederick. 

A prince who does not find it unworthy of himself to say that 
he holds it to be his duty to prescribe nothing to men in religious 
matters but to give them complete freedom while renouncing the 
haughty name of tolerance, is himself enlightened and deserves 
to be esteemed by the grateful world and posterity as the first, at 
least from the side of government, who divested the human race 
of its tutelage and left each man free to make use of his reason 
in matters of conscience. Under him venerable ecclesiastics are 
allowed, in the role of scholars, and without infringing on their 
oificial duties, freely to submit for public testing their judg- 
ments and views ’\\ hich here and there diverge from the estab- 
lished symbol. And an even greater freedom is enjoyed by those 
who are restricted by no official duties. This spirit of freedom 
spreads beyond this land, e^xn to those in which it must struggle 
with external obstacles erected by a government which misun- 
dentands its own interest. For an example gives evidence to such 
a government that in freedom there is not the least cause for con- 
cern about public peace and the stability of the community. 
Men work themseh es gradually out of barbarity if only inten- 
tional artifices arc not made to hold them in it. 

I have placed the main point of enlightenment— the escape of 
men from their self-incurred tutelage— chiefly in matters of 
religion because our rulers have no interest in playing the guard- 
ian with respect to the a rts and sciences and also because religious 
incompetence is not only the most harmful but also the most 
degrading of all. But the manner of thinking of the head of a 
state who favors religious enlightenment goes further, and he 
sees that there is no danger to his lau'giving in allowing his 
subjects to make public use of their reason and to publish their 
thoughts on a better formulation of his legislation and even their 
open-minded criticisms of the laAvs already made. Of this we have 
a shining example wherein no monarch is superior to him whom 
we honor. 

But only one who is himself enlightened, is not afraid of shad- 
ows, and has a numerous and well-disciplined army to assure 
public peace can say; “Argue as much as you will, and about 
what you will, only obey! ” A republic could not dare say such 
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a thing. Here is shown a strange and unexpected trend in human 
aiFairs. in w Inch almost everything, looked at in the large, is 
paradoxical. A greater degree of civil freedom appears advan- 
tageous to the freedom of mind of the people, and vet it places 
inescapable limitations upon it; a lower degree of civil freedom, 
on the contrary, provides the mind with room for each man to 
extend himself to his full capacity. As nature has uncovered from 
under this hard shell the seed for which she most tenderly cares 
—the propensity and vocation to free thinking— this gradually 
works back upon the character of the people, who thereby 
gradually become capable of managing freedom; finally, it 
affects the principles of government, which finds it to its advan- 
tage to treat men, who are now' more than machines, in accord- 
ance with their dignity.* 

I. Kant 

Konicsberg, Prussia 
September 30, 1784 

• Today I read in the BiiscMnssche Wochentliche Nachrichten for 
September 13 an announcement of the Berlinische Movatsschrift for this 
month, which cites the answer to the same question by Herr Mendelssohn.'* 
But this issue has not yet come to me; if it had, I would have held back the 
present essay, which is now put forth only in order to see how much agree- 
ment in thought can be brought about by chance. 

4. [Mendelssohn’s answer was that enlightenment lay in intellectual cul- 
tivation, which he distinguished from the practical. Kant, quite in line 
with his later essay on theory and practice, refuses to make this distinction 
fundamental.] 
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V 

WHAT IS ORIENTATION IN THINKING? 


H owever high we aim our concepts and however much 
we thereby abstract them from sensuousness, imaginal 
notions^ are always appended to them. Their proper function 
is to fit the concepts not otherwise derived from experience for 
empirical use. For how could we give any sense and significance 
to our concepts if they u cre not supported by some intuition, 
which must always be, in the final analysis, an example from 
some possible experience? If we subsequently omit from the con- 
crete operation of the understanding all admixture of the image, 
first of the contingent perception by the senses and then pure 
sensuous intuition in general, there remains the pure concept of 
the understanding, ^\■hosc scope nou- is broadened and contains 
a rule of thinking in general. In such a way general logic itself 
came into being. Alany heuristic mcriiods of thinking may still 
lie concealed in the empirical use of understanding and reason, 
and, if we understood how to extract them carefully from expe- 
rience, they could enrich pliilosophv, even in its abstract think- 
ing, with many useful maxims. 

Such is the principle ^\ hich the late Mendelssohn explicitly 
acknowledged, so far as I know, onlv in his last works (the 
Morge?istunden, pp. 1 65-66 and the Letter to Lessing's Friends,^ 
pp. 33 and 67). That is the maxim that, in the speculative use of 
reason (which he otherwise trusted very much with respect to 
knowledge of supersensuous objects, even to the point of evident 
demonstration), it is necessary to orient one’s self by means of a 
certain guide which he variously called common sense {Morgen- 
stunden), sound reason, and mere human understanding (Letter 
to Lessing's Friends) . Who would have thought that not only 
would this avowal have destroyed his high opinion of the power 

I. [BUdliche Vorstellung. Kant is here referring to the schema, the_“rep- 
lesentation of a universal procedure of imagination in providing an image 
(BiM) for a concept” (Critique of Pure Reason A 140 = 6 179-80).] 

2. [Brief an die Freunde Lessings; ein Anhtmg tsu Herm Jacobis Brief- 
saechsel uber die Lehre des Spinoza (Berlin, 1786).] 
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of speculative reason in matters of theology (which was in fact 
inevitable) but that cuiiimon sound reason, through the ambi- 
guity thus permitted in the exercise of its faculty as distinguished 
from speculation, would become involved in the danger of serv- 
ing as the basis of fanaticism and of the complete overthrow of 
reason? Yet this is what happened in the polemic between Men- 
delssohn and Jacobi, chiefly through the not insignificant infer- 
ences of the acute author of the Resiiltate*^ I will not attribute 
to either the intention of establishing such a ruinous \\-av of 
thought but will regard the undertaking of the latter rather as 
an argumentwn ad bamhieni which one is justified in using 
merely in defense, in order to take advantage of the weakness 
shown by one’s opponent. On the other hand, I shall show that 
in fact reason alone is required for orientation and not some 
alleged secret truth-sense, nor a transcendent intuition dubbed 
faith upon which tradition or revelation could be grafted with- 
out the agreement of reason. I shall show, as Mendelssohn as- 
serted with firmness and justified zeal, that it is only pure human 
reason by which he found it necessary and commendable to 
obtain orientation. But at the same time it will be shown that the 
high pretension of the speculative faculty of reason, and especial- 
ly the authority given to it by demonstration alone, is void and 
that nothing is left to reason, so far as it is speculative, ex’cept the 
business of purging the common concepts of reason from con- 
tradictions and of defense against its own sr)phistical attacks on 
the maxims of sound reason. 

The broadened and more cxactlv defined concept of orienta- 
tion can help us in clearly exhibiting the maxim of sound reason 
in its efforts toward knowledge of supersensuous objects. 

lb orient one’s self in the strict sense of the word means to 
find, from one given direction in the world (one of the four into 
which we divide the horizon), the others, especially the east. If 
I see the sun in the sky and know that it is now noon, I know 

* Jacobi, Brief e iiber die Lebre des Spinoza* (Breslau, 1785); Wider 
Mendelssohns Beschiddigjing betreffend die Briefe iiber die Lebre des 
Spinoza (Leipzig, 1786); Die Resultate der Jacobischen und Mendelssohn- 
schen Fhilosophie kritisch untersuebt von einem Freiwillige-n (Leipzig, 
1786). 

3. [Thomas Wizenmann (1759-87). Wizenmann answered Kant in his 

“An dem Herm Professor Kant von dem Verfasser der Resultate. . . 
Deutches Museum,l ^ 

4. [Correct title: tjber die Lebre des Spinoza, in Brief en an Herm 
Moses Mendelssohn.] 
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how to find south, west, north, and east. But for this I certainly 
need the feeling of a distinction in my own person, that between 
my right and left hand. I call it a feeling, because the two sides 
in intuition show no externally noticeable difference. Without 
the capacity to distinguish between motion from left to right 
and that in the opposite direction in describing a circle, in spite 
of the absence of any difference in the objects, I would be unable 
to determine a priori any difference in the position of objects; 
I would not know whether to put west to the left or right of the 
south point of the horizon so as to know how to complete the 
circle from north through east to the south. Thus I orient my- 
self geographically by all the objective data of the sky only by 
virtue of a subjective ground of distinction; and if someday a 
miracle occurred whereby the direction of all the stars changed 
from east to west but preserved the same pattern and position, 
on the next starry night no human eye would notice the slightest 
change, and even the astronomer, if he attended to what he 
merely sau' and not what he at the same time felt, would be 
inevitably disoriented. But the ability to distinguish by feeling 
between the right and the left hand, which is implanted by 
nature and made familiar by frequent use, would come naturally 
to his help, and if he once I'icwed the pole star, he not only would 
notice the change but would orient himself regardless of it. 

This geographical concept of the procedure of orientation 
can be broadened to purely mathematical orientation so as to 
include orientation in any given space. In the dark I orient my- 
self in a familiar room when 1 can seize on a single object whose 
position I remember. Here obviously nothing helps me except 
the capacity of determining positions by a subjective ground of 
distinction. For I do not see the objects whose position I should 
find, and if someone had plaved a joke on me by putting on the 
left what was previously on the right w hile still presenting their 
relationships to each other, 1 could not find my way in a room 
with otherwise indistinguishably equal walls. But I soon orient 
myself through the mere feeling of a difference between my 
right and left sides. This happens at night w'hen I walk and 
make the proper turns in a street which I know but in which I 
cannot distinguish any houses. 

Finally I can broaden this concept even more, since it consists 
in the ability to orient myself not merely in space (i.e., mathe- 
matically) but in thought as such (i.e., logically). One can 
easily guess by analogy that this kind of orientation will be the 
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business of pure reason in directing its use when, starting from 
known objects of experience, it tries to extend itself beyond all 
boundaries of experience, finding no object of intuition but 
merely space for it. For it is then no longer capable of bringing 
its judgments, in the determination of its own faculty of judg- 
ment, under a definite maxim according to objective grounds 
of knowledge; it can do so only by a subjective ground of dis- 
tinction.* This subjective means which remains is nothing else 
than the feeling of a need belonging to reason. One can be 
assured against all error by not undertaking to judge where he 
does not know as much as is required for definitive judgment. 
Thus ignorance is itself the cause of the limitations but not of 
the errors in our knowledge. But where it is not just an arbi- 
trary matter whether one will judge definitively or not, i.e., 
where a real need associated u'ith reason itself makes judging 
necessary even if ignorance %% irh respect to the details required 
for judging limits us, a maxim is necessary bv w hicli we can form 
a judgment, for reason insists on satisfaction. If then it has been 
demonstrated that there can be here neither intuition of objects 
nor anything similar to such intuitions by which ^\'e could ex- 
hibit appropriate objects to our broadened concepts and thus 
make sure of their real possibility, nothing remains for us except 
first to test the concept with which we venture beyond all pos- 
sible experience to see if it is free of contradictions, and then to 
bring at least the relation of this object to objects of experience 
under pure concepts of reason. By this we do not make the ob- 
ject sensuous. We only fit something supersensuous to thought 
in the empirical use of our reason, for without this precaution 
we could make no use of such a concept and would rave instead 
of think. 

Yet through the mere concept nothing is decided with respect 
to the existence of this object and its real connection with the 
world (the sum total of all objects of possible experience). 
Now, however, the right of a need of reason enters as the right 
of a subjective ground to presuppose and assume something 
which it may not pretend to know on objective grounds. Thus 
there is the right to orient one’s self by reason’s own need in 
thinking in the space of the supersensuous, which is for us im- 
measurable and as if filled with impenetrable darkness. 

* To orient one’s self in thinking as such, therefore means to determine 
one’s assent according to a subjective principle of reason because of the 
inadequacy of its objective principles. 
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Many supcrscnsuous things may be thought (for objects of 
the senses do not exhaust the whole field of possibility) even 
though reason feels no need to extend itself to them and even 
less need to assume their existence. Reason finds sufficient occu- 
pation with those causes in the world which reveal themselves 
to the senses (or at least with causes of the same kind). It does 
not need the influence of pure spiritual natural beings to further 
this concern, and indeed their assumption would be disadvan- 
tageous to it. For since we know nothing of the laws by which 
such beings might act, while we do know, or may hope to learn, 
much about the objects of the senses, such a presupposition 
would not extend but check the use of reason. To search after 
them or to play \\’ith that kind of fantasies is not a need but only 
meddlesome curiosity which ends in nothing except dreaming. 
But it is entirely different with the concept of a First Being as 
the supreme intelligence and highest good. For not only does 
our reason feel a need to make the concept of the unlimited the 
basis of limited things and thus of all other things;* this need also 

* Since reason needs to presuppose reality as given to the possibility of 
all things and regards onl)' as' limitations the differences between things 
which lie in the negations connected with them, it sees itself compelled 
to make one sole possibility, that of the unlimited being, the original 
ground and to regard all others as derivative. Since the complete possi- 
bility of each thing must be found in the whole of existence, or at least 
the principle of complete determination enables our reason to distinguish 
the possible from the real onlv in this wav, we find a subjective ground 
for the necessity of making the existence of a most real (highest) being 
basic to all possibility, and this subjective ground is a need of our reason 
itself. Thus arises the Cartesian proof of the existence of God, in which 
subjective grounds for presupposing something for the use of reason 
(which basically remains only an empirical use) are held to be objective 
and thus a need for insight. So it is with this and with all proofs which 
the worthy Mendelssohn has made use of in his Morgenstunden. They 
do not serve at all for demonstration. But it does not follow that they are 
of no use. For it need not he mentioned that these acute developments of 
the subjective conditions of the use of our reason give excellent oppor- 
tunities for complete kiitiwlcdge t>f this faculty of ours; they are lasting 
examples for this purpose. .Moreover, a.sscnt arising from the subjective 
needs of the use of reason is s crv im|iortant when we have to judge even 
if objective grounds are lacking. But we must not allow an e.xacted pre- 
supposition to masquerade as a free insight, else we would unnecessarily 
expose to our opponent, with whom we would then be dogmatizing, a 
weakness which he could use to our disadvantage. Mendelssohn perhaps 
did not realize that dogmatizing with pure reason in the field of the super- 
sensuous was a direct path-Jto philosophical fanaticism and that only 
critical examination of this rational faculty could remedy this evil in any 
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applies to the presupposition of the existence of a First Being, 
without which reason can adduce no satisfying ground for the 
contingency of the existence of things in the world, least of all 
for the design and order which is met with everywhere to such 
a wonderful degree (in the small because it is near us even more 
than in the large). Without assuming an intelligent author, no 
comprehensible ground for the design and order can be stated 
without falling into patent absurdities. Although we cannot 

E rove the impossibility of such design without an original intel- 
gent author (for then we would have sufficient objective 
grounds for this assertion and would not need to appeal to 
subjective grounds), there yet remains, in spite of this lack of 
insight, a sufficient subjective ground for assuming such an 
author. This subjective ground is reason’s need to presuppose 
something comprehensible to it in order to explain this given 
appearance, and nothing else with x\ hich reason can connect a 
mere concept can fill this need. 

This need of reason can be regarded as twofold; first, in 
reason’s theoretical and, second, in its practical use. I have just 
cited the first need, but it is easily seen that it is only conditional, 
i.e., that we must assume the existence of God when we wish to 
judge concerning the first causes of all contingent things, par- 
ticularly in the organization of ends actually present in the 
world. But far more important is the need of reason in its prac- 
tical use, because here the need is unconditional; here we are 
compelled to presuppose the existence of God not just if we 
idsh to judge but because we vnist judge, for the pure practical 
use of reason consists only in the prescription of moral laws. 
They all lead to the idea of the highest good that is possible in 
the world so far as it is possible only through freedom, i.e., 
morality. And, on the other hand, they lead to something which 
does not depend merely on freedom but also on nature, namely, 
the greatest happiness so far as it is proportioned according to 
morality. Reason needs to assume such an independent highest 


fundamental way. The di.sciplinc of the scholastic method (for example, 
of Wolff’s method, which he recommends for that reason), in which all 
concepts must be determined by definitions and all steps justified by prin- 
ciples, can certainly hinder tfus mischief for some time, but it cannot 
completely prevent it. For with what right will one prevent reason from 
going still further when, by Mendelssohn’s admission, it has been highly 
successful in the supersensuous field? And Vhere is then the boundary at 
which it must stop? 
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good, and for its sake it needs also to assume a supreme intelli- 
gence as the highest independent good. It does not make these 
assumptions in order to derive obligatory respect for moral laws 
or incentives to their observance from the assumptions, for the 
laws would have no moral worth if their motive were derived 
from anything except the law alone, which is apodictically cer- 
tain in itself. It needs to assume them only in order to give ob- 
jective reality to the concept of the highest good, i.e., in order 
to prevent the highest good, and, consequently, all morality, 
from being regarded as a mere ideal, which would be the case 
if the highest good, the idea of which inseparably accompanies 
morality, never existed. 

It is not knowledge, therefore, but a felt* need of reason by 
which Mendelssohn, w'ithout realizing it, oriented himself in 
speculative thought. And since this guidance is not an objective 
principle of reason, not a fundamental principle affording in- 
sight, but only a subjective principle (i.e., a maxim) of the only 
employment allowed reason by its limitations, it is only a corol- 
lary of the need, and by itself it constitutes the entire determin- 
ing ground of our judgment on the existence of the highest 
being. But it is only a contingent use of our faculty of judgment 
to orient one’s self in speculative attempts with reference to this 
being. Here Mendelssohn was completely in error in crediting 
so much to speculation, regarding it as capable of doing every- 
thing by itself through demonstration. The first means [i.e., the 
felt need] could be seen as necc.ssary only if the insufficiency of 
the latter [i.e., speculative judgment] M'ere conceded; and this 
concession is one to ■w'liich his acuteness would finally have 
brought him if, with a longer life, there had also been granted 
him sufficient agility of mind (which is more proper to youth) 
to revise easily an old and habitual manner of thought because 
of changes in the state of the sciences. But he had the merit of 
consistently seeking the ultimate touchstone of admissibility of 
a judgment solely in reason alone, whether reason is led by 
insight or by mere need and the maxim of consistency in choos- 
ing its theses. In its latter use he called reason “common human 

_• Reason does not feel; it sees its lack and, through the impulse to cog- 
nize, it effects the feeling of need. It is similar to the case of moral feeling, 
which does not cause the moral law, for the moral law arises only from 
reason. Instead this feeling is caused or effected by moral laws and hence 
by reason, because the eager dut free will requires definite grounds [on 
which to act]. 
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reason,” for its own interest is always before its eyes, and one 
must already have gone astray if he forgets it and idly meddles 
around among objective concepts just in order to extend his 
knowledge regardless of whether it is needed or not. 

The expression, “declaration of sound reason,” is here am- 
biguous and can either be taken as a judgment based on the 
insight of reason, as Mendelssohn misunderstood it, or as a judg- 
ment at the prompting of reason, as the author of the Resiiltate 
seems to have taken it. Therefore, another name should be given 
to this source of judgment, and none is more suitable than 
“rational belief.” Every belief, even one in historical matters, 
must indeed be rational, for the touchstone of truth is always 
reason. But a “rational belief” is one which is based on no other 
data than those contained in pure reason. Every belief is a sub- 
jectively sufficient assent associated Y'ich the consciousness that 
it is an objectively insufficient assent; therefore, it is contrasted 
with know'ledge. But if something is assented to on objective 
grounds which arc known to be insufficient, i.e., only’ opined, 
this opinion can finally become knowledge through gradual 
supplementation by more grounds of the same kind. On the 
other hand, if the grounds of assent are of such a kind as not to 
be objectively valid at all, no use of reason can change the 
belief into knowledge. A historical belief, for e.\ample, in the 
death of a great man which is reported bv some letters, can 
become knowledge when the local authorities report the place 
of death, the interment, the testament, etc. It is, therefore, 
entirely consistent that something, e.g., that the city of Rome 
exists, may be taken as true, i.e., believed, merely on the testi- 
mony of witnesses, and yet that one who has never been there 
can say, “I know that Rome exists,” and not merely, “I believe 
it.” But the pure rational belief can never be converted by all 
the natural data of reason into knowledge, because the ground 
of assent in this case is merely subjective. It is only' a necessary 
need of reason to presuppose, not to demonstrate, the existence 
of a highest being, and, so long as we are men, it u'ill remain so. 
The need of reason for a theoretical use satisfactory to itself 
would be nothing more than a hypothesis of pure reason, i.e., 
an opinion based on subjective grounds sufiicient to assent, 
because one could not expect any ground besides a subjective 
one for explaining given effects, and yet reason still needs some 
ground of explanation. But the rational belief, which rests on the 
need of reason’s use in a practical sense, could be called a postu- 
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late of reason, not as if it were an insight sufficient to all the logi- 
cal requirements of certainty, but because this assent (when 
everything in man is morally arranged) is in degree inferior to 
no cognition* even though in kind it is wholly different. 

A pure rational belief is, therefore, the signpost or compass 
by which the .speculative thinker can orient himself in his 
rational excursions in the field of supersensuous objects. But to 
the man of ordinary but (morally) sound reason, it can show 
the way in both a theoretical and a practical sense, in a manner 
entirely suitable to the end to which he is destined. This rational 
belief must also be made the basis of every other belief-indeed, 
of every revelation. 

The concept of God and the conviction of His existence can 
be met with only in reason; they can come from reason alone, 
not from either inspiration or any tidings, however great their 
authority. Even if an immediate intuition befalls me of such a 
kind as nature, as far as I know it, cannot afford, a concept of 
God must still serve as the rule for deciding whether this ap- 
pearance conforms to the characteristics of divinity. Although 
1 do not see how it is possible for any appearance to exhibit, even 
in its quality, that which may be only thought and never in- 
tuited, it is at least clear that in order to judge whether that 
which appears to me and which affects my feeling either exter- 
nally or internally is God, I Avould have to test the appearance 
by comparing it with my rational concept of God. I would do 
so not in order to see whether it is adequate to the concept but 
only to see whether it does not in fact contradict it. Likewise, if 
in everything whereby He immediately discovers Himself to 
me, nothing is found which contradicts that concept, even then 
this appearance, intuition, immediate revelation, or what one 
wishes to call such a manifestation would never prove the exist- 
ence of a being the concept of which (if not inaccurately de- 
fined and therefore subject to admixture of all possible non- 
sense) demands infinite magnitude to distinguish it from all 
creatures, lb this concept no experience or intuition can be 
adequate, and therefore experience or intuition can never defi- 

• To the firmness of belief belongs the consciousness of its unchangeable- 
ness. Now I can be entirely certain that no one can refute the proposition, 
“There is a God." For where could this insight be obtained? Thus the 
situation with respect to a rational belief is different from that of a his- 
torical belief, for m the latte- it is always possible that proofs to the con- 
trary may be found, and we must always hold ourself in readiness to 
change our opinion when our knowledge of the objects is extended. . 
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litely prove the existence of such a being. Thus no one can be 
first convinced of the existence of the highest being by any 
intuition. The belief of reason must precede the conviction, and 
only then could certain appearances or disclosures give occasion 
to investigate w hether xv e are justified in regarding as deity that 
which speaks or exhibits itself to us, and only after this test 
could they confirm that belief. 

If, therefore, reason is denied the right of being the first to 
speak of things which concern supersensuous objects, such as 
the existence of God and the future world, a wide gate is opened 
to fanaticism, superstition, and even atheistic opinions. And yet 
in the Jacobi-AIendelssohn polemic everything seems to be 
aimed at this overthrow. I do not know' w'hether it is merely 
aimed at an overthrow of rational insight and knowledge 
(through a presumed strength in speculation) or also of rational 
belief, and thus at the establishment of another belief which each 
can formulate in his own arbitrary way. One might almost infer 
the latter xvhen he secs the Spinozistic concept of God set up 
as the only one conformable to the principles of reason,’ even 

* It is hard to conceive how supposed scholars could find su[)port for 
Spinozism in the Critique of Pure Reasov. That work clips the wings of 
dogmatism with respect to knowledge of supersensuous objects, and here 
Spinozism is so dogmatic that it even competes with the mathematician in 
rigor of proof. The Critique proves that the table of the pure concepts of 
the understanding contains all the materials of pure thinking; Spinozism 
speaks of thoughts which think themselves and thus of an accident that 
c.xists for itself as subject— a concept that is not in human understanding 
and cannot be brought into it. The Critique shows that it by no means 
suffices to the assertion of the possibilitv of a thing thought through itself 
to prove that there is nothing contradictory in its concept (although 
merely to assume its possibility most then, if necessary, be allowed). 
Spinozism, however, pretends to understand something which is actually 
impossible, viz., a being the idea of which consists merely of pure concepts 
of the understanding, provided only tijat all conditions of sensibility have 
been abstracted from it, thus leaving an idea in which no contradiction 
can ever be found; it is nevertheless utterly unable to support this un- 
limited presumption. Precisely for that reason Spinozism leads to fanat- 
icism. On the other hand, there is no sure means of uprooting fanaticism 
except to determine the limits of the pure faculty of reason. 

Similarly, another scholar finds skepticism in the Critique of Pure 
Reason, although the Critique begins with the establishment of something 
certain and definite with respect to the scope of our a priori knowledge. 
Likewise he discovers [arbitrary] dialectic in critical investigations aimed 
at the solution and final destruction of that inevitable dialectic in which 
pure reason, when conducted dogmatically,' entraps and entangles itself. 
The Neo-Platonists, who called themselves Eclectics because they knew 
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though it is a worthless concept. For, although it is entirely con- 
sistent with rational belief to concede that speculative reason 
itself is not even capable of discerning the possibility of a being 
such as we must think God to be, it cannot be compatible with 
any belief in and any assent to a being that reason could both 
discern the impossibility of the object and yet know its reality 
from other sources. 

Men of intellectual power and broad minds! I honor your 
talents and love your feeling for humanity. But have you con- 
sidered what you do, and where you will end with your attacks 
on reason? Without doubt you will that freedom to think should 
be preserved inviolate, for without this your own free flights of 
genius u'ould soon be at an end. Let us see what must naturally 
come out of this freedom of thought if such a procedure as you 
begin comes to prevail. 

Freedom to think is first opposed by civil restraint. Certainly 
one may say, “Freedom to speak or write can be taken from us 
by a superior power, but never the freedom to think.” But how 
much, and how correctly, would we think if we did not think 
as it were in common with others, with whom we mutually 
communicate! Thus one can well say that the external power 
which wrests from man the freedom publicly to communicate 
his thoughts also takes away the freedom to think— the sole 
jewel that remains to us under all civil repression and through 
which alone counsel against all the evils of that state can be 
taken. 

Secondly, freedom to think will be taken in such a sense that 
the constraint of conscience is opposed to it, where without 
any external power some citizens set themselves up as guardians 
in matters of religion. Instead of arguing, they know how, by 
prescribed formulas of belief accompanied by scrupulous fear 
of the danger of private inquisition, to banish all rational exam- 
ination by making an early impression on the mind. 

Thirdly, freedom in thinking means the subjection of reason 
under no other laws than those it gives itself. Its opposite is the 
maxim of a lawless use of rea.son (in order, as genius supposes, to 
be able to see further without the restriction imposed by laws). 
The natural consequence is that, if reason will not subject itself 


how to find their own whims in the earlier authors after they themselv« 
had interpolated them, proceeded in exactly the same way. There is 
nothing new under the sun. 
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to the law it gives itself, it will have to bow under the yoke of 
laws which others impose on it, for without any law whatso- 
ever nothing, not even the greatest nonsense, can play its hand 
very long. Thus the inevitable consequence of declared law- 
lessness in thinking (an emancipation from restrictions of rea- 
son) is that freedom to think is finally lost. Since not misfortune 
but arrogance is responsible, it is, in the true sense of the word, 
squandered. 

The course of the matter is approximately this. The genius 
enjoys himself at first in his daring flight, for he has thrown off 
the harness with which reason had guided him. By authoritative 
decrees and great promises he soon enchants others and seems 
to himself to be seated on a throne which slow plodding reason 
so poorly adorns, even though he still speaks its language. We 
ordinary men call the then assumed maxim of invalidity of 
supremely legislative reason by the name of “fanaticism”; those 
favorites of kindly nature, however, call it “illumination.” Be- 
cause a confusion of tongues must soon arise among them, and 
because reason alone can validly command for everyone, each 
must now follow his own inspiration. So inner inspiration must 
finally cede to facts fabricated by external evidence, freely 
chosen traditions to documents of enforced authority, until the 
complete subjugation of reason under supposed facts, i.e., super- 
stition, ensues. For superstition can at least hat'c a lawful form 
and thus bring about a state of peace. 

Although human reason alwavs strives for freedom, when it 
once breaks its fetters, its first use of a long unaccustomed free- 
dom degenerates into abuse and a mistaken confidence in its 
freedom from all limitation, it falls into a persuasion of the 
exclusive sovereignty of speculative reason, y\ hich assumes noth- 
ing except w'hat can justify itself on objective grounds and dog- 
matic convictions, and it boldlv denies everything else. The 
maxim of the independence of reason from its own need (re- 
nunciation of rational belief) is noxv called “disbelief.” It is not 
a historical disbelief, for one cannot think of it as intentional or 
even as responsible (because everyone must believe a fact wluch 
is sufficiently confirmed just as much as a mathematical demon- 
stration, whether he will or not); it is a “rational disbelief,” an 
unfortunate state of the human mind, which first takes from the 
moral laws all their effect on the heart as incentives, and then 
destroys all their authority, occasioning a turn of mind called 
“free-thinking,” i.e., the principle of not acknowledging any 
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duty. Here the authorities take a hand, so as to prevent the ut- 
most disorder even in civil affairs; and as the handiest but most 
energetic means is to them the best, they completely destroy 
the freedom to think and subject it, like other pursuits, to the 
government. And so freedom in thought finally destroys itself 
when it wishes to proceed independently of the laws of reason. 

Friends of the human race and of that which is holiest to it! 
Assume what appears most believable to you after careful and 
honest testing, whether it be facts or principles of reason; but 
do not wrest from reason that which makes it the highest good 
on earth, i.e., the prerogative of being the ultimate touchstone 
of truth.* Otherwise you will become unworthy of this free- 
dom and certainly lose it, and you will bring this misfortune on 
the heads of that blameless portion of mankind which was well 
inclined to make use of its freedom in a lawful manner toward 
the good of the world. 

I. Kant 

Konigsberg 

• Thinking for one’s self means to seek the supreme touchstone of truth 
in one’s self, i.e., in one's own reason; and the maxim of always thinking 
for one’s self is enlightenment. But there is not as much in it as they 
imagine who make enlightenment a matter of information, for the latter 
is rather a negative principle of the use of the cognitive faculty, and often 
he who is overly rich in information is least enlightened in the use of it. 
To make use of one’s own reason means nothing more than to ask one’s self, 
with regard to everything that is to be assumed, whether he finds it prac- 
ticable to make the ground of the assumption or the rule which follows 
from the assumption a universal principle of the use of his reason. This 
test can be applied to himself by each person; and by this test he will 
soon see superstition and fanaticism disappear even if He is far from pos- 
sessing the knowledge requisite to a refutation of either on objective 
grounds. For he merely makes use of the maxim of the self-presen'ation 
of reason. Enlightenment in the individual is easily established by edu- 
cation; but an early beginning must be made so that young minds may 
accustom themselves to this reflection. But to enlighten an age is a very 
protracted task, for there arc many external obstacles which in part hinder 
and in part prevent that kind of education. 



VI 


PERPETUAL PEACE: A PHILOSOPHICAL 
SKETCH 

[INTRODUCTION] 

T ^THETHER this satirical inscription on a Dutch innkeeper’s 
y V sign upon which a burial ground was painted had for its 
object mankind in general, or the rulers of states in particular, 
who are insatiable of war, or merely the philosophers who 
dream this sweet dream, it is not for us to decide. But one con- 
dition the author of this essay wishes to lay down. The practical 
politician assumes the attitude of looking down with great self- 
satisfaction on the political theorist as a pedant whose empty 
ideas in no tyay threaten the security of the state, inasmuch as 
the state must proceed on empirical principles; so the theorist is 
alloAved to play his game without interference from the wordly 
wise statesman. Such being his attitude, the practical politician- 
and this is my condition— should at least act consistently also in 
the case of a conflict and not suspect some danger to the state in 
the political theorist’s opinions which are ventured and publicly 
expressed M ithout any ulterior purpose. By this clamula sana- 
toria the author desires formally and emphatically to deprecate 
herewith any malevolent interpretation which might be placed 
on his words. 


SECTION I 

CONTAINING THE PRELLMINARY ARTICLES 
FOR PERPETUAL PEACE AMONG STATES 

I. “No Treaty of Peace Shall Be Held Valid in Which There 
Is Tacitly Reserved Matter for a Future War’’ 

O THERWISE a treaty would be only a truce, a suspension 
of hostilities but not peace, which means the end of all 
hostilities— so much so that even to attach the word “perpetual” 
to it is a dubious pleonasm. The causes for making future wars 
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(which are perhaps unknown to the contracting parties) are 
without exception annihilated by the treaty of peace, even if 
they should be dug out of dusty documents by acute sleuthing. 
When one or both parties to a treaty of peace, being too ex- 
hausted to continue warring with each other, make a tacit reser- 
vation {reservatio weiitalis) in regard to old claims to be elab- 
orated only at some more favorable opportunity in the future, 
the treaty is made in bad faith, and wc have an artifice worthy 
of the casuistry of a Jesuit. Considered by itself, it is beneath 
the dignity of a sovereign, just as the readiness to indulge in this 
kind of reasoning is unworthy of the dignity of his minister. 

But if, in consequence of enlightened concepts of statecraft, 
the glory of the state is placed in its continual aggrandizement 
by whatever means, my conclusion will appear merely academic 
and pedantic. 

2. “No Independent States, Larpe or Small, Shall Cotne 
under the Doininion of Another State by Inheritance, 
Exchange, Purchase, or Donation'^ 

A state is not, like the ground which it occupies, a piece of 
property (patrhnovium) . It is a society of men whom no one 
else has any right to command or to dispose except the state 
itself. It is a trunk with its own roots. But to incorporate it intq 
another state like a graft is to destroy its existence as a moral 
person, reducing it to a thing; such incorporation thus contra- 
dicts the idea of the original contract without which no right 
over a people can be ctjnccivcd.* Ever\ one knows to what dan- 
gers Europe, the only part of the world where this manner of 
acquisition is known, has been brought, even down to the most 
recent times, by the presumption that states could espouse one 
another; it is in part a new kind of industry for gaining ascend- 
ancy by means of family alliances and without expenditure of 
forces and in part a tvav of e.\tending one’s domain. Also the 
hiring-out of troops by one state to another, so that they can be 
used against an enemy not common to both, is to be counted 
under this principle; for in this manner the subjects, as though 
they were things to be manipulated at pleasure, are used and 
also used up. 

* A hereditary kingdom is not a state which can be inherited by m- 
other state, but the right to govern it can be inherited by another physical 
person. The state thereby acquires a ruler, but he, as a ruler (i.e., as one 
already possessing another realm), does not acquire the state. 
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3. '•^Standing Armies (miles perpetuus) Shall in Time Be 
Totally Abolished” 

For they incessantly menace other states by their readiness to 
appear at all times prepared for war; they incite them to com- 
pete with each other in the number of armed men, and there is 
no limit to this. For this reason, the cost of peace finally becomes 
more oppressive than that of a short war, and consequently a 
standing army is itself a cause of offensive war waged in order 
to relieve the state of this burden. Add to this that to pay men 
to kill or to be killed seems to entail using them as mere machines 
and tools in the hand of another (the state), and this is hardly 
compatible with the rights of mankind in our own person. Blit 
the periodic and voluntary militaiy exercises of citizens who 
thereby secure themselves and their country against foreign 
aggression is entirely different. 

The accumulation of treasure would have the same effect, for, 
of the three powers— the power of armies, of alliances, and of 
money— the third is perhaps the most dependable weapon. Such 
accumulation of treasure is regarded by other states as a threat 
of war, and if it were not for the difficulties in learning the 
amount, it would force the other state to make an early attack. 

4. ‘'“'National Debts Shall Not Be Co'iitracted ivith a 
Vien' to the External Friction of States” 

This expedient of seeking aid within or -without the state is 
above suspicion when the purpose is domestic economy (e.g., 
the improvement of roads, new settlements, establishment of 
stores against unfruitful years, etc.) . But as an opposing machine 
in the antagonism of powers, a credit system which grows 
beyond sight and which is yet a safe debt for the present require- 
ments— because all the creditors do not require pavment at one 
time— constitutes a dangerous money-power. This ingenious 
invention of a commercial people in this century is dangerous 
because it is a war treasure which exceeds the treasures of all 
other states; it cannot be exhausted except by default of taxes 
which is inevitable, though it can be long delayed by the 
stimulus to trade which occurs through the reaction of credit on 
industry and commerce. This facility in making war, together 
with the inclination to do so on the part of rulers— an inclination 
which seems inborn in human nature— is thus a great hindrance 
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to perpetual peace. Therefore, to forbid this credit system must 
all the more be a preliminary article of perpetual peace, because 
it must eventually entangle many innocent states in the inevi- 
table bankruptcy, and thus openly harm them. They are there- 
fore justified in allying themselves against such a state and its 
measures. 

5. “No State Shall by Force Interfere with the Constitution 
or Government of Another State’’' 

For what is there to authorize it to do so? The offense perhaps 
which a state gives to the subjects of another state? Rather the 
example of tire evil into xvhich a state has fallen because of its 
lawlessness should serve as a warning. Moreover, the bad ex- 
ample which one free person affords another as a scatidulum 
acceptwn is not an infringement of his rights. But it would be 
quite different if a state, by internal rebellion, should fall into 
two parts, each of which pretended to be a separate state making 
claim to the whole. To lend assistance to one of these cannot be 
considered an interference in the constitution of the other state 
(for it is then in a state of anarchy). But so long as the internal 
dissension has not come to this critical point, such interference 
by foreign powers would infringe on the rights of an indepen- 
dent people struggling with its internal disease; hence it would 
itself be an offense and would render the autonomy of all states 
insecure. 

6. “No State Shall, during War, Pennit Such Acts of Hostility 
Which Would Make Mutual Confidence in the Subsequent 
Peace Impossible: Such Are the Employment of Assassins 
(percussores). Poisoners (venefici). Breach of Capitulation, 
and Incitement to Treason (pcrduellio) in the Opposing State” 

These are dishonorable stratagems. For some confidence in 
the character of the enemy must remain even in the midst of 
war, as otherwise no peace could be concluded and the hostilities 
would degenerate into a war of extermination fbellum inter- 
tiecinmti). War, however, is only the sad recourse in the state 
of nature (where there is no tribunal which could judge with 
the force of law) by which each state asserts its right by violence 
and in which neither party can be adjudged unjust (for that 
would presuppose a juridical decision) ; in heu of such a decision, 
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the issue of the conflict (as if given by a so-called “judgment of 
God”) decides on which side justice lies. But between states no 
punitive war (belhn/i pmiitivtmi) is conceivable, because there 
IS no relation between them of master and servant. 

It follows that a war of extermination, in which the destrue- 
tion of both parties and of all justice can result, would permit 
perpetual peace only in the vast burial ground of the human 
race. Therefore, such a A\'ar and the use of all means leading to 
it must be absolutely forbidden. But that the means cited do 
inevitably lead to it is clear from the fact tliat these infernal 
arts, vile in themselves, when once used would not long be con- 
fined to the sphere of war. Take, for instance, the use of spies (iiti 
exploratoribus) . In this, one employs the infamy of others 
(which can never be entirely eradicated) only to encourage its 
persistence even into the state of peace, to the undoing of the 
very spirit of peace. 

Although the la\\’s stated are objectivelv, i.e., in so far as thev 
express the intention of rulers, mere prohibitions {leges pro- 
hibitivae), some of them are of that strict kind which hold 
regardless of circumstances {leges strictae) and which demand 
prompt execution. Such are Nos. i, 5, and 6. Others, like Nos. 
2, 3, and 4, while not exceptions from the rule of law, neverthe- 
less are subjectively broader (leges latae) in respect to their 
observation, containing permission to delay their execution 
without, however, losing sight of the end. This permission does 
not authorize, under No. 2, for e.xample, delaying until dooms- 
day (or, as Augustus used to say, ad calendas Graecas) the re- 
establishment of the freedom of states which have been deprived 
of it— i.e., it does not permit us to fail to do it, but it allows a 
delay to prevent precipitation which might injure the goal 
striven for. For the prohibition concerns only the manner of 
acquisition which is no longer permitted, but not the possession, 
wmch, though not bearing a requisite title of right, has never- 
theless been held lawful in all states by the public opinion of the 
time (the time of the putative acquisition).* 

* It has not without cause hitherto been doubtcii v'liethcr besides the 
commands (leges praeceptivae) and prohibitions (leges prohibitivae) there 
could also be permissive laws (leges permissivae) of pure reason. For 
laws as such contain a principle of objective practical necessity, whije 
permission implies a prmciple of the practical contingency of ceiMn 
actions. Hence a law of permission would imply constraint to an action 
to do that to which no one can be constrained. If the object of the law 
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SECTION II 

CONTAINING THE DEFINITIVE ARTICLES FOR 
PERPETUAL PEACE AMONG STATES 

T he state of peace among men living side by side is not the 
natural state {status naturalis)\ the natural state is one of 
war. This does not always mean open hostilities, but at least an 
unceasing threat of war. A state of peace, therefore, must be 

has the same meaning in both cases, this is a contradiction. But in permis- 
sive law, which is in question Iterc, the prohibition refers only to the future 
mode of acquisition of a right fe.g., by succession), while the permission 
annuls this prohibition only with reference to the present possession. This 
possession, though only putative, may be held to be )ust {possessio pitativa) 
in the transition from the state of nature to a civil state, by virtue of a 
permissive law included under natural law, even though it is [striedy] 
illc|al. But, as soon as it is recognized as illegal in the state of nature, a 
similar mode of acquisition in the subsequent civil state (after this transi- 
tion has occurred) is forbidden, and this right to continuing possession 
would not hold if such a presumptive acquisition had taken place in the 
civil state. For in this case it would be an infringement which would have 
to cease as soon as its illegality was discovered. 

I have wished only to call die attention of the teachers of natural law to 
the concept of a lex pcniiissha, which systematic reason affords, partic- 
ularly since in civil (statute) law use is often made of it. But in the ordi- 
nary' use of it, there is this difference: prohibitive law stands alone, while 
permission is nut introduced into it as a limiting condition (as it should 
be) but counted among the exceptions to it. Then it is said, “This or that 
is forbidden, except Nos. i, 2, 5,” and so on indefinitely. These exceptions 
are added to the law only as an afterthought required by our groping 
around among cases as they arise, and not by any principle. Otherwise 
the conditions would have had to be introduced into the formula of the 
prohibition, and in this way it would itself have become a permissive law. 
It is, therefore, unfortunate that the subtle question proposed by the wise 
and acute Count von ^Ahndischgrarz’ was never answered and soon con- 
signed to oblivion, because it insisted on the point here discussed. For the 
possibility of a formula similar to those of mathematics is the only le- 
gitimate criterion of a consistent legislation, and without it the so-called 
htf certum must always remain a pious wish. Otherwise we shall have 
merely general laws (which apply to a great number of cases), but no 
universal laws (which apply to all cases), as the concept of a law seems 
to require. 

I. [Reichsgraf Josef Niklas Windisch-Graetz (1744-1802) proposed the 
following question for a prize essay: “How can contracts be drawn which 
will be susceptible to no divergent interpretation, and by which any suit 
concerning transfer of property will be impossible, so that no legal process 
can arise from any document leaving this proposed form?”] 
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established, for in order to be secured against hostility it is not 
sufficient that hostilities simply be not committed; and, unless 
this security is pledged to each by his neighbor (a thing that can 
occur only in a civil state), each may treat his neighbor, from 
whom he demands this security, as an enemy.* 

FIRST DEFINITIVE ARTICLE FOR PERPETUAL PEACE 

“The Civil Constitution of Every State Should Be Republican" 

The only constitution which derives from the idea of the 
original compact, and on which all juridical legislation of a 
people must be based, is the republican.f This constitution is 

• We ordinarily assume that no one may act inimically toward another 
except when he has been actively injured by the other. This is quite correct 
if both are under ch'il law, for, by entering into such a state, they afford 
each other the requisite security through the sovereign which has power 
over both. Man (or the people) in the state of nature deprives me of this 
security and injures me, if he is near me, by this mere status of his even 
though he does not injure me actively (facto); he does so by the lawless- 
ness of his condition (statu iniusto) which constantly threatens me. There- 
fore, I can compel him either to enter with me into a state of civil law or 
to remove himself from my neighborhood. The postulate which is basic 
to all the following articles is: All men who can reciprocally influence each 
other must stand under some civil constitution. 

Every juridical constitution which concerns the person who stands under 
it is one of the following: 

(1) The constitution conforming to the civil law of men in a nation 
(ius civitatis). 

(2) The constitution conforming to the law of nations in their relation 
to one another (ius gentium) . 

(3) The constitution conforming to the law of world citizenship, so far 
as men and states arc considered as citizens of a universal state of men, 
in their external mutual relationships (ius cosntopoliticum) . 

This division is not arbitrary, being necessary in relation to the idea of 
perpetual peace. For if only one state were related to another by physical 
influence and were yet in a state of nature, war would necessarily follow, 
and our purpose here is precisely to free ourselves of war. 

+ Juridical (and hence) external freedom cannot be defined, as is usual, 
by the privilege of doing anything one wills so long as he does not injure 
another. For what is a privilege? It is the possibility of an action so far as 
one does not injure anyone by it. Then the definition would read: Freedom 
is the possibility of those actions by which one does no one an injury. One 
does another no injury (he may do as he pleases) only if he does another 
no injury— an empty tautology. Rather, my external (juridied) freedom 
is to be defined as follows: It is the privilege to lend obedience to no 
external laws except those to which I could have given consent. Similarly, 
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established, firstly, by principles of the freedom of the members 
of a society (as men) ; secondly, by principles of dependence of 
all upon a single common legislation (as subjects); and, thirdly, 
by the law of their equality (as citizens). The republican consti- 
tution, therefore, is, with respect to law, the one which is the 
original basis of every form of civil constitution. The only 
question now is: Is it also the one which can lead to perpetual 
peace? 

The republican constitution, be.sides the purity of its origin 
(having sprung from the pure source of the concept of law), 
also gives a favorable prospect for the desired consequence, i.e., 

external (juridical) equality in a state is that relationship among the citi- 
zens in which no one can lawfully hind another without at the same time 
subjecting himself to the law by which he also can be bound. No definition 
of juridical dependence is needed, as this already lies in the concept of a 
state’s constitution as such. 

The validity of these inborn rights, which are inalienable and belong 
necessarily to humanity, is raised to an even higher level by the principle 
of the juridical relation of man to higher beings, for, if he believes in 
them, he regards himself by the same principles as a citizen of a super- 
sensuous world. For in what concerns my freedom, I have no obligation 
with respect to divine law, which can lie acknowledged by my reason 
alone, except in so far as 1 could have given my consent to it. Indeed, it is 
only through the law of freedom of my own reason that I frame a concept 
of the divine will. With regard to the most sublime reason in the world 
that I can think of with the exception of God (say, the great Aeon), 
when I do my duty in my post as he docs in his, there is no reason, under 
the law of equality, why obedience to duty should fall only to me and 
the right to command only to him. The reason why this principle of 
equality does not pertain to our relation to God (as the principle of free- 
dom does) is that this Being is the only one to which the concept of duty 
does not apply. 

But w'ith respect to the right of equality of all citizens as subjects, the 
question of whether a hereditary nobility' may be tolerated turns upon 
the answ'er to the question as to whether the pre-eminent rank granted 
by the state to one citizen over another ought to precede merit or follow 
it. Now it is obvious that, if rank is associated with birth, it is uncertain 
whether merit (political skill and integrity) will also follow; hence it 
would be as if a favorite without any' merit were given command. The 
general will of the people -wouhl never agree to this in the original con- 
tract, which is the principle of all law, for a nobleman is not necessarily 
a noble man. With regard to the nobility of office (as we might call the 
rank of the higher magistracy) which one must earn by merit, this rank 
does not belong to the person as his property; it belongs to his post, and 
equality is not thereby infringed, because when one quits his of5ce he 
renounces the rank it confe-^ and re-enters into the class of his fellows. 
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perpetual peace. The reason is this. If the consent of the citizens 
IS required in order to decide that v’ar should be declared (and 
in this constitution it cannot but be the case), nothing is more 
natural than that they u ould be very cautious in commencing 
such a poor game, decreeing for themselves all the calamities of 
war. Among the latter vould be: hax'ing to fight, having to pay 
the costs of war from their own resources, having painfully to 
repair the devastation war leaves behind, and, to fill up the 
measure of evils, load themselves with a heav}'^ national debt that 
would embitter peace itself and that can never be liquidated on 
account of constant wars in the future. But, on the other hand, 
in a constitution which is not republican, and under which the 
subjects are not citizens, a declaration of war is the easiest thing 
in the world to decide upon, because war docs not require of the 
ruler, who is the proprietor and not a member of the state, the 
least sacrifice of the pleasures of his table, the chase, his country 
houses, his court functions, and the like. He may, therefore, 
resolve on war as on a pleasure party for the most trivial reasons 
and with perfect indifference leave the justification which 
decency requires to the diplomatic corps who arc ever ready to 
provide it. 

In order not to confuse the republican constitution with the 
democratic (as is commonly done), the following should be 
noted. The forms of a state {civitas) can be divided either ac- 
cording to the persons who possess the sovcieign power or 
according to the mode of administration exercised over the 
people by the chief, whoever he may be. The first is properly 
called the form of sovereignty {jorum imperii), and there are 
only three possible forms of it: autocracy, in which one, aristoc- 
racy, in which some associated together, or democracy, in 
which all those who constitute society, possess sovereign power. 
They may be characterized, respectively, as the pou'cr of a 
monarch, of the nobility, or of the people. The second division 
is that by the form of government {fonm regiminis) and is based 
on the way in which the state makes use of its power; this way 
is based on the constitution, which is the act of the general will 
through which the many persons become one nation. In this 
respect government is either republican or despotic. Republi- 
canism is the political principle of the separation of the executive 
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power (the administration) from the legislative; despotism is 
that of the autonomous execution by the state of laws which it 
has itself decreed. Thus in a despotism the public will is admin- 
istered by the ruler as his own will. Of the three forms of the 
state, that of democracy is, properly speaking, necessarily a 
despotism, because it establishes an executive power in which 
“all” decide for or even against one who does not agree; that is, 
“all,” who are not quite all, decide, and this is a contradiction 
of the general will with itself and u'ith freedom. 

Every form of government which is not representative is, 
properly speaking, without form. The legislator can unite in one 
and the same person his function as legislative and as executor of 
his will just as little as the universal of the major premise in a 
syllogism can also be the subsumption of the particular under 
the universal in the minor. And even though the other two con- 
stitutions are always defective to the extent that they do leave 
room for this mode of administration, it is at least possible for 
them to assume a mode of government conforming to the spirit 
of a representative system (as when Frederick IP at least said he 
was merely the first servant of the State).* On the other hand, 
the democratic mode of government makes this impossible, since 
everyone wishes to be master. Therefore, we can say: the smaller 
the personnel of the government (the smaller the number of 
rulers), the greater is their representation and the more nearly 
the constitution approaches to the possibility of republicanism; 
thus the constitution may be expected by gradual reform finally 
to raise itself to republicanism. For these reasons it is more diffi- 
cult for an aristocracy than for a monarchy to achieve the one 
completely juridical constitution, and it is impossible for a de- 
mocracy to do so except by violent revolution. 

2 . [In his AnthnachiaveU.] 

* The lofty epithets of “the Lord’s anointed,” “the executor of the 
divine will on earth,” and “the vicar of God,” which have been lavished 
on sovereigns, have been frequently censured as crude and intoxicating 
flatteries. But this seems to me without good reason. Far from inspiring a 
monarch with pride, thev should rather render him humble, providing he 
possesses some intelligence (which we must assume) . They should make 
him reflect that he has taken an office too great for man, an office which is 
the holiest God has ordained on earth, to be the trustee of the righc of 
men, and that he must always stand in dread of having in some way mjured 
this “apple of God’s eye.” j 
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The mode of government,* however, is incomparably more 
important to the people than the form of sovereignty, although 
much depends on the greater or lesser suitability of the latter to 
the end of [good] government. To conform to the concept of 
law, however, government must have a representive form, and 
in this system only a republican mode of government is possible; 
without it, government is despotic and arbitrary whatever the 
constitution may be. None of the ancient so-called “republics” 
knew this system, and they all finally and inevitably degenerated 
into despotism under the sovereignty of one, which is the most 
bearable of all forms of despotism. 

SECOND DEFINITIVE ARTICLE FOR A PERPETUAL PEACE 

“The Law of Natiom Shall Be Founded on 
a Federation of Free States" 

Peoples, as states, like individuals, may be judged to injure one 
another merely by their coe.xistence in the state of nature (i.e., 
while independent of external laws). Each of them may and 
should for the sake of its own security demand that the others 
enter with it into a constitution similar to the civil constitution, 
for under such a constitution each can be secure in his right. This 
would be a league of nations, but it w ould not have to be a state 
consisting of nations. That would be contradictory, since a state 

* Mallet du Pan,’ in his pompous but empty and hollow language, pre- 
tends to have become convinced, after long experience, of the truth of 
Pope’s well-known saying: 

“For forms of government let fools contest: 

Whate’er is best administered, is best.”^ 

If that means that the best administered state is the state that is best admin- 
istered, he has, to make use of Swift’s expression, “cracked a nut to come 
at a maggot.” But if it means that the best administered state also has the 
best mode of government, i.e., the best constitution, then it is thoroughly 
wrong, for examples of good governments prove nothing about the form 
of government. Whoever reigned better than a Titus and a Marcus 
Aurelius? Yet one was succeeded by a Domitian and the other by a Corn- 
modus. This could never have happened under a good constitution, for 
their unworthiness to this post was known early enough and also the 
power of the ruler was sufficient to have excluded them. 

3. [Jacques Mallet du Pan (1749-1800), in his Uber die franzosische 
Revolution und die Ursachen ihrer Dauer (1794).] 

4. [Essay on Man, III, 303-4.] ,j 
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implies the relation of a superior (legislating) to an inferior 
(obeying), i.e., the people, and many nations in one state would 
then constitute only one nation. This contradicts the presup- 
position, for here we have to weigh the rights of nations against 
each other so far as they are distinct states and not amalgamated 
into one. 

When we see the attachment of .savages to their lawless free- 
dom, preferring ceaseless combat to subjection to a lawful con- 
straint which they might establish, and thus preferring senseless 
freedom to rational freedom, we regard it with deep contempt 
as barbarity, rudeness, and a brutish degradation of humanity. 
Accordingly, one tt'ould think that civilized peoples (each 
united in a state) would hasten all the more to escape, the sooner 
the better, from such a depraved condition. But, instead, each 
state places its majesty (for it is absurd to speak of the majesty 
of the people) in being subject to no external juridical restraint, 
and the splendor of its sovereign consists in the fact that many 
thousands stand at his command to sacrifice themselves for 
something that does not concern them and without his needing 
to place himself in the least danger.* The chief difference be- 
nveen European and American savages lies in the fact that many 
tribes of the latter have been eaten up by their enemies, while the 
former know how to make better use or their conquered enemies 
than to dine off them; they know better how to use them to 
increase the number of their subjects and thus the quantity of 
instruments for e\'cn more extensive wars. 

When we consider the perverseness of human nature which 
is nakedly revealed in the uncontrolled relations between nations 
(this perverseness being veiled in tlic state of civil law by the 
constraint exercised by government), we may well be astonished 
that the word “law” has not yet been banished from war politics 
as pedantic and that no state has yet been bold enough to advo- 
cate this point of view. Up to the present Hugo Grotius, Puf- 
endorf, Wattel, and many other importune comforters have 
been cited in justification of war, though their code, philosophi- 
cally or diplomatically formulated, has not and cannot have the 
least legal force, because states as such do not stand under a 

•A Bulgarian prince gave the following answer to the Greek emperor 
who good-naturedly suggested that they settle their difference by a duel: 
"A smith who has tongs won’t pluck the glowing iron from the fire with 
his bare hands.” 
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common external power. There is no instance on record that a 
state has ever been moved to desist from its purpose because of 
arguments backed up by the testimony of such great men. But 
the homage which each state pays (at least in words) to the con- 
cept of law proves that there is slumbering in man an even 
greater moral disposition to become master of the evil principle 
in himself (which he cannot disclaim) and to hope for the same 
from others. Otherwise the word “law” would never be pro- 
nounced by states which wish to war upon one another; it would 
be used only konically, as a Gallic prince interpreted it when he 
said, “It is the prerogative which nature has given the stronger 
that the weaker should obey him.” 

States do not plead their cause before a tribunal; war alone is 
their way of bringing suit. But by war and its favorable issue in 
victory, right is not decided, and though by a treaty of peace 
this particular war is brought to an end, the state of war, of 
always finding a new pretext to hostilities, is not terminated. Nor 
can this be declared wrong, considering the fact that in this state 
each is the judge of his own case. Notwithstanding, the obliga- 
tion which men in a lawless condition have under the natural 
law, and which requires them to abandon the state of nature, 
does not quite apply to states under the law of nations, for as 
states they already have an internal juridical constitution and 
have thus outgrown compulsion from others to submit to a more 
extended lawful constitution according to their ideas of right. 
This is true in spite of the fact that reason from its throne of 
supreme morally legislating authority absolutely condemns war 
as a legal recourse and makes a state of peace a direct duty, even 
though peace cannot be established or secured except by a com- 
pact among nations. 

For these reasons there must be a league of a particular kind, 
which can be called a league of peace (foediis pacifiewn), and 
which would be distinguished from a treaty of peace {pactum 
pads) by the fact that the latter terminates only one Avar, Avhile 
the former seeks to make an end to all Avars forever. This league 
does not tend to any dominion over the poAver of the state but 
only to the maintenance and security of the freedom of the state 
itself and of other states in league with it, without there being 
any need for them to submit to civil laws and their compulsion, 
as men in a state of nature must submit. 

The practicability (objective reality) of this idea of federa- 
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tion, which should gradually spread to all states and thus lead to 
perpetual peace, can be proved. For if fortune directs that a 
powerful and enlightened people can make itself a republic, 
which by its nature must be inclined to perpetual peace, this 
gives a fulcrum to the federative unification of other states so 
that they may adhere to it and thus secure freedom under the 
idea of the law of nations. By more and more such associations, 
the federation may be gradually extended. 

We may readily conceive that a people should say, “There 
ought to be no war among us, for u e want to make ourselves 
into a state; that is, u'e u ant to establish a supreme legislative, 
executive, and judiciary power which will reconcile our diflfer- 
ences peaceably.” But when this state says, “There ought to be 
no war between myself and other states, even though I acknowl- 
edge no supreme legislative power by which our rights are 
mutually guaranteed,” it is not at all clear on what I can base my 
confidence in my own rights unless it is the free federation, the 
surrogate of the civil social order, which reason necessarily 
associates with the concept of the law of nations— assuming that 
something is really meant by the latter. 

The concept of a law of nations as a right to make war does 
not really mean anything, because it is then a law of deciding 
what is right by unilateral maxims through force and not by 
universally valid public laws which restrict the freedom of each 
one. The only conccix able meaning of such a law of nations 
might be that it serves men right who are so inclined that they 
should destroy each other and thus find perpetual peace in the 
vast grave that swallows both the atrocities and their perpetra- 
tors. For states in their relation to each other, there cannot be 
any reasonable way out of the lawdess condition which entails 
only war except that they, like individual men, should give up 
their savage (lawless) freedom, adjust themselves to the con- 
straints of public law, and thus establish a continuously growing 
state consisting of various nations (civitas genthnn), which will 
ultimately include all the nations of the world. But since, under 
the idea of the law of nations, they do not wish this, rejecting in 
practice xvhat is correct in theory, if all is not to be lost, there 
can in place of the positive idea of a world republic, only the 
negative surrogate or an alliance which averts war, endures, 
spreads, and holds back the stream of those hostile inclinations 
■which fear the law, though under constant peril of their break- 
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ing loose again.* Furor impius intus . . . fremit horridus ore 
cniento (Virgil).® 

THIRD DEFINITIVE ARTICLE FOR A PERPETUAL PEACE 

“TAe Law of World Citizenship Shall Be Limited to 
Conditions of Universal Hospitality” 

Here, as in the preceding articles, it is nf)t a question of phi- 
lanthropy but of right. Hospitalit\' means the riglit of a stran<Tcr 
not to be treated as an enemy when he arrives in the land of 
another. One may refuse to receive him when this can be done 
without causing his destruction; but, so long as he peacefullv 
occupies his place, one may nor treat him with hostilitv. It is not 
a question of being receiv^ed as a guest in one’s house, as a par- 
ticularly benevolent convention would be needed in order to 
give him a claim to be treated as a guest for a certain length of 
time. It is rather a right of visit, a right of demanding of others 
that they admit one to their society. This riglit all men have bv 
virtue of their common possession of the surface of the earth, 
where, as on a spherical surface, thev cannot infinitely disperse 
and hence must finally tolerate the presence of each other. 
Originally no one had more right than another to a particular 
part of the earth. 

Uninhabitable parts of the earth, the sea and the deserts, divide 
this community of all men, but the ship and the camel (the 
desert ship) enable them to approach each otlicr across these 
unruled regions and to establish communication by using the 

• It would not ill become a people that has terminated a war tn 
decree, besides a day of thanksgiving, also a dav of fasting in order to ask 
heaven, in the name of the state, for forgiveness for the great iniquity which 
the human race still goes on to perpetuate in refusing to submit to a lawful 
constitution in their relation to other peoples, preferring, from pride in 
their independence, to make use of the barbarous means of war even 
though they arc not able to attain what is sought, namely, the rights of a 
single state. The thanksgivings for victorv wf>n during the war, the hymns 
which are sung to the God of Hosts (in good Israelitic manner), stand in 
equally sharp contrast to the moral idea of the Father of Men. For they 
not only show a sad enough indifference to the way in which nations seek 
their rights, but in addition express a joy in having annihilated a multitude 
of men or dieir happiness. 

5. [“Within, impious Rage, sitting on savage arms, his hands fast bound 
behind with a hundred brazen knots, shall roar in the ghastliness of blood- 
stained lips” (Aeneid I, 294-96, trans. Hi Rushton Fairclough [“Loeb 
Classical Library” (London: Heinemann, 1926)]).] 
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common right to the face of the earth, which belongs to human- 
beings generally. The inhospitality of the inhabitants of coasts 
(for instance, of the Barbary Coast) in robbing ships in neigh- 
boring seas or of enslaving stranded travelers, or the inhospitauty 
of the inhabitants of the deserts (for instance, the Bedouin 
Arabs) who see approach to nomadic tribes as conferring the 
right to plunder them, is thus opposed to natural law, even 
though it e.xtends tlie right of hospitality, i.e., the privilege of 
foreign arrivals, no further than to conditions of the possibility 
of seeking to communicate with the prior inhabitants. In this 
way distant parts of the world can come into peaceable relations 
with each other, and these arc finally publicly established by 
law. Thus the human race can gradually be brought closer and 
closer to a constitution establishing world citizenship. 

But to this perfection compare the inhospitable actions of the 
civilized and especially of the commercial states of our part of 
the world. The injustice which they show to lands and peoples 
they visit (which is equivalent to conquering them) is carried 
by them to terrifying lengths. America, the lands inhabited by 
the Negro, the Spice Islands, the Cape, etc., were at the time of 
their discovery considered by these civilized intruders as lands 
without owners, for they counted the inhabitants as nothing. 
In East India (Hindustan), under the pretense of establishing 
economic undertakings they brought in foreign soldiers and 
used them to oppress the natives, excited widespread wars 
among the various states, spread famine, rebellion, perfidy, and 
the whole litany of evils whicli afflict mankind. 

China® and Japan (Nippon), who have had experience with 
such guests, have wisely refused them entry, the former permit- 
ting their approach to their shores but not their entry, while the 
latter permit this approach to only one European people, the 
Dutch, but treat them like prisoners, not allowing them any 
communication with the inhabitants. The worst of this (or, to 
speak with the moralist, the best) is that all these outrages profit 
them nothing, since all these commercial ventures stand on the 
verge of collapse, and the Sugar Islands, that place of the most 
refined and cruel slavery, produce no real revenue except indi- 
rectly, only serving a not very praiseworthy purpose of furnish- 
ing sailors for war fleets and thus for the conduct of war in 

6. [A long footnote on the propriety of this name is here omitted as 
contributing nothing to the ai^gumcnt. It docs show, however, Kant’s im- 
mense reading in geography, anthropology, and philology.] 
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Europe. This service is rendered to powers which make a great 
show of their piety, and, while they drink injustice like water, 
they regard themselves as the elect in point of orthodoxy. 

Since the narrower or wider community of the peoples of the 
earth has developed so far that a violation of rights in one place 
is felt throughout the world, the idea of a law of world citizen- 
ship is no high-flown or exaggerated notion. It is a supplement 
to the unwritten code of the civil and international law, indis- 
pensable for the maintenance of the public human rights and 
hence also of perpetual peace. One cannot flatter himself into 
believing he can approach this peace except under the condition 
outlined here. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENT 

OF THE GUARANTEE FOR PERPETUAL PEACE 

T he guarantee of perpetual peace is nothing less than that 
great artist, nature (nattira daediila rcriiiii). In her mechani- 
cal course we see that her aim is to produce a harmony among 
men, against their will and indeed through their discord. As a 
necessity working according to laws we do not know, we call it 
destiny. But, considering its design in world history, x\ e call it 
providence, inasmuch as we discern in it the profound wisdom 
of a higher cause which predetermines the course of nature and 
directs it to the objective final end of the human race.* We do 

* In the mechanism of nature, to whicii man belongs as a sensuous being, 
a form is exhibited which is basic to its existence; we can conceive of this 
form only as dependent upon the end to wliich the Author of the world 
has previously destined it. This predetermination we call “divine prov- 
idence” generally, and so far as it is exercised at the beginning of the world 
we call it “founding providence” {Proi-ide/itia coiiditrix; seiiiel iiissit, 
semper parrat— Augustine) As maintaining nature in its course by uni- 
versal laws of design, it is called “ruling providence” {providentis ^iilicr- 
natrix)\ as directing nature to ends not foreseen to man and only conjec- 
tured from the actual result, is it called “guiding providence” {providenm 
directrix). AVith respect to single events as divine ends, it is no longer 
called “providence” but “dispensation” (directio extraordiiia- 'u). lint 
since “divine dispensation” indicates miracles even if the events themselves 
are not called such, it is a foolish pretension of man to wish to interpret 
them as such, since it is absurd to infer from a single event to a particular 
7 - [“Providence is a founder; once she orders, they always obey.” “A 
sentence like this has not been found in Augustine. It thus seems to be not 
a citation but only a pointed formulation of the well-known Augusdnian 
thought.”— Heinrich Maier (editor of the Academy edition of Perpetual 
Peace ) .] 
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not observe or infer this providence in the cunning contrivances 
of nature, but, as in questions of the relation of the form of things 
to ends in general, we can and must supply it from our own 


principle of the efficient cause, namely, that this event is an end and not 
merely a mechanical corollary of another end wholly unknown to us. 
However pious and humble such talk may be, it is full of self-conceit. 
The division of providence, considered not formally but materially, i.e., 
with respect to objects in the world to which it is directed, into either 
general or particular providence, is false and self-contradictory. (This 
division appears, for instance, in the statement that providence cares for 
the preservation of the species hut leaves individuals to chance.) It is con- 
tradictory because it is called universal in its purpose, and therefore no 
single thing can be excluded from it. Presumably, therefore, a formal dis- 
tinction is intended, according to the way in which providence seeks its 
ends. This is the distinction between the ordinary and the special ways of 
providence. (Under the former we may cite the annual dying-out and 
rebirth of nature with the changes of the season; under the latter, the trans- 
port of wood by ocean currents to arctic lands where it cannot grow, yet 
where it is needed by the inhabitants who could not live without it. Al- 
though we can very well explain the physico-mcchanical cause of these 
extraordinary cases (c.g., by reference to’ the wooded banks of rivers in 
temperate lands, the falling of trees into the rivers, and then their being 
carried along by the Gulf Stream), we must not overlook the teleological 
cause, which intimates the foresight of a wisdom commanding over nature. 

The concept of intervention or concurrence iconenmis) in producing 
an effect in the world of sense must be given up, though it is quite usual 
in the schools. For to try to jiair the disparate (gryphes iungere eqiiis) and 
to let that which is itself the perfect cause of events in the world supple- 
ment its own predetermining providence in the course of the world (which 
would therefore have to liave been inadequate) is self-contradictory. We 
fall into this self-contradiction, for example, when we say that next to 
God it was the physician who cured the ill, as if God had been his helper. 
For causa solitaria non iwjat; God is the author of the physician and all 
his medicines, and if we insist on ascending to the highest but theoretically 
inconceivable first cause, the effect must be ascribed entirely to Him. Or 
we can ascribe it entirely to the physician, so far as we consider the oc- 
currence as explicable in a chain of canses under the order of nature. 

But, besides being self-contradictory, such a mode of thought brings an 
end to all definite principles in judging an effect. In a morally practical 
point of view, however, which is directed c.\clusively to the supersensuous, 
the concept of the divine conewsus is quite suitable and even necessary. 
We find tills, for instance, in the belief that God will compensate for our 
own lack of justice, provided our intention was genuine, that He will do 
so by means that are mconceivable to us, and that therefore we should not 
relent in out endeavor after the good. But it is self-evident that no one 
should try to explain a good action (as an event in the world) as a result 
of this concursus, for this would be a vain theoretical knowledge of the 
supersensuous and therefore absurd. 
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minds in order to conceive of its possibility by analogy to actions 
of human art. The idea of the relationship and harmony between 
these actions and the end which reason directly assigns to us is 
transcendent from a theoretical point of \ iew; from a practical 
standpoint, with respect, for example, to the ideal'’ of perpetual 
peace, the concept is dogmatic and its rcalit\- is well established, 
and thus the mechanism of nature may be employed to that end. 
The use of the w’ord “nature” is more fitting to the limits of 
human reason and more modest than an expression indicating a 
providence unknown to us. This is especially true when we arc 
dealing wdth questions of theory and not of religion, as at pres- 
ent, for human reason in questions of the relation of effects to 
their causes must remain within the limits of possible experience. 
On the other hand, the use of the word “providence” here inti- 
mates the possession of wings like those of Icarus, conducting 
us toward the secret of its unfathomable purpose. 

Before we more narrowly define the guarantee w'hich nature 
gives, it is necessary to examine the situation in which she has 
placed her actors on her vast stage, a situation which finally 
assures peace among them. Then we shall see how' she accom- 
plishes the latter. Her preparatory arrangements are: 

I. In every region of the world she has made it possible for men 
to live. 

z. By war she has driven them even into the most inhospitable 
regions in order to populate them. 

3. By the same means, she has forced them into more or less lawful 
relations with each other. 

That in the cold wastes by the Arctic Ocean the moss grow s 
which the reindeer dig from the snow in order to make itself the 
prey or the convey ence of the Ostyak or Samoyed; or that the 
saline sandy deserts are inhabited by the camel which appears 
created as it were in order that they might not go unused— that 
is already wonderful. Still clearer is the end when w’e see how 
besides the furry animals of the Arctic there are also the seal, the 
walrus, and the whale which afford the inhabitants food from 
their flesh and warmth from their blubber. But the care of 
nature excites the greatest wonder when we see how she brings 
wood (though the inhabitants do not know whence it comes) to 
these barren climates, without which they would have neither 

8. [Pflichtbegrijf, following the rendition of M. Campbell Smith.] 
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canoes, weapons, nor huts, and when we see how these natives 
are so occupied with their war against the animals that they live 
in peace with each other— but what drove them there was pre- 
sumably nothing else than war. 

The first instrument of war among the animals which mgn 
learned to tame and to domesticate was the horse (for the ele- 
phant belongs to later times, to the lu.\ury of already established 
states). The art of cultivating certain types of plants (grain) 
whose original characteristics we do not know, and the increase 
and improvement of fruits by transplantation and grafting (in 
Europe perhaps only the crab apple and the wild pear), could 
arise only under conditions prevailing in already established 
states where property was secure. Before this could take place, 
it was necessary that men who had first subsisted in anarchic 
freedom by hunting,* fishing, and sheepherding should have been 
forced into an agricultural life. Then salt and iron were dis- 
covered. These were perhaps the first articles of commerce for 
the various peoples and were sought far and wide; in this way a 
peaceful traffic among nations was established, and thus under- 
standing, conventions, and peaceable relations were established 
among the most distant peoples. 

As nature satv to it that men could live everywhere in the 
world, she also despotically willed that they should do so, even 
against their inclination and without this ought being based on 
a concept of duty to v'hich they were bound by a moral law. She 
chose war as the means to this end. So we see peoples whose 
common language shows that they have a common origin. For 
instance, the Samoveds on the Arctic Ocean and a people with a 
similar language a thousand miles away in the Altaian Alountains 
are separated by a Mongolian people adept at horsemanship and 
hence at war; the latter drove the former into the most inhospi- 
table arctic regions where they certainly would not have spread 

*Among all modes of life there is undoubtedly none more opposed to a 
civilized constitution than that of hunting, because families which must 
dwell separately soon become strangers and, scattered in extensive forests, 
also enemies, since each needs a great deal of space for obtaining food and 
clothing. The Noachic ban on blood (Genesis IX, 4-6) (which was im- 
posed by the baptized Jews as condition on the later Christians who 
were converted from heathenism, though in a different conne^on— see 
'The Acts XV, 20; XXI, 25) seems to have been originally nothing more 
than a prohibition against thg hunting life, because here raw flesh must 
often have been eaten; when the latter was forbidden, so also was the 
former. 
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of their own accord.* Again, it is the same with the Finns who 
in the most northerly part of Europe arc called Lapps; Goths 
and Sannatians have separated them from the Hungarians to 
whom they are related in language. What can have driven the 
Eskimos, a race entirely distinct from all others in America and 
perhaps descended from primeval European adventurers, so 
far into the North, or the Pescherais as far south as Tierra del 
Fuego, if it were not war which nature uses to populate the 
whole earth? War itself requires no special moti\ e but appears to 
be engrafted on human nature; it passes even for something 
noble, to which the love of glory impels men quite apart from 
any selfish urges. Thus among the American savages just as 
much as among those of Europe during the age of chivalrv, 
military valor is held to be of great Avorth in itself, not only dur- 
ing war (which is natural) but in order that there should be war. 
Often war is waged only in order to show valor; thus an inner 
dignity is ascribed to war itself, and c\'cn some philosophers 
have praised it as an ennoblement of luimanity, forgetting the 
pronouncement of the Greek who said, “\^ ar is an evil inasmuch 
as it produces more wicked men than it takes away.” So much 
for the measures nature takes to lead the human race, considered 
as a class of animals, to her own end. 

Now we come to the question concerning that which is most 
essential in the design of perpetual peace: What has nature done 
with regard to this end which man’s own reason makes his duty? 
That is, what has nature done to favor man’s moral purpose, and 
how has she guaranteed (by compulsion but without prejudice 
to his freedom), that he shall do that which he ought to but does 
not do under the laws of freedom? This question refers to all 
three phases of public law, namely, civil law, the law of nations, 
and the law of world citizenship. If I say of nature that she wills 
that this or that occur, I do not mean that she imposes a duty on 
us to do it, for this can be done only by free practical reason; 

* One could ask: If nature willed that these icy coasts should not remain 
uninhabited, what would become of the Inhabitants if nature ever failed 
(as might be expected) to bring driftwood to them? For it is reasonable 
to believe that, in the progress of civilization, the occupants of the tem- 
perate zones would make better use of the wood along rivers than simply 
to let it fall into the water and be carried to the sea. I answer: If nature 
will first have compelled them to peace, the dwellers along the Ob, the 
Yenisei, or the Lena will bring it to them commercially, exchanging it for 
animal products in which the sea around the arctic coasts abounds. 
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rather I mean that she herself does it, whether we will or not 
(fata volentevi dticiint, nolentem irahunt)? 

I. Even if a people were not forced by internal discord to 
submit to public laws, war would compel them to do so, for we 
have already seen that nature has placed each people near another 
which presses upon it, and against this it must form itself into a 
state in order to defend itself. Now the republican constitution 
is the only one entirely fitting to the rights of man. But it is the 
most difficult to establish and even harder to preserve, so that 
many^® say a republic would have to be a nation of angels, 
because men with their selfish inclinations are not capable of a 
constitution of such sublime form. But precisely with these 
inclinations nature comes to the aid of the general will estab- 
lished on reason, which is revered even though impotent in 
practice. Thus it is only a question of a good organization of the 
state (which docs lie in man’s power), whereby the powers of 
each selfish inclination are so arranged in opposition that one 
moderates or destroys the ruinous effect of the other. The con- 
sequence for reason is the same as if none of them existed, and 
man is forced to be a good citizen even if not a morally good 
person. 

The problem of organizing a state, however hard it may seem, 
can be solved even for a race of devils, if only they are intelli- 
gent. The problem is: “Given a multitude of rational beings 
requiring universal laws for their preservation, but each of 
whom is secretly inclined to exempt himself from them, to 
establish a constitution in such a w'ay that, although their private 
intentions conflict, they check each other, with the result that 
their public conduct is the same as if they had no such inten- 
tions.” 

A problem like this must be capable of solution; it does not 
require that we know how to attain the moral improvement of 
men but only that we should know' the mechanism of nature in 
order to use it on men, organizing the conflict of the hostile 
intentions present in a people in such a way that they must com- 
pel themselves to submit to coercive laws. Thus a state of peace 
IS established in which laws have force. We can see, even in 
actual states, which are far from perfectly organized, that in 

9 . [“Fates lead the willing, drive the unwilling” (Seneca Epist, mor, 

xviii.4).] „ 

10. [E.g., Rousseau, Social Contract, Book III, chap. 4.] 
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their foreign relations they approach that which the idea of right 
prescribes. This is so in spite of the fact that the intrinsic ele- 
ment of morality is certainly not the cause of it. (A good consti- 
tution is not to be expected from morality, but, conversely, a 
good moral condition of a people is to be expected only under a 
good constitution.) Instead of genuine morality, the mechanism 
of nature brings it to pass through selfish inclinations, which 
naturally conflict outwardly but ^\’hich can be used by reason 
as a means for making room for its own end, the sovereignty of 
law, and, as concerns the state, for promoting and securing 
internal and external peace. 

This, then, is the truth of the matter: Nature inexorablv wills 
that the right should finally triumph. What ^^'e neglect to do 
comes about by itself, though w ith great inconveniences to us. 
“If you bend the reed too much, you break it; and he who 
atteimts too much attempts nothing” (Bouterwek).’^ 

2. The idea of international law presupposes the separate exist- 
ence of many independent but ncighl)oring states. Although 
this condition is itself a state of war (unless a federative union 
prevents the outbreak of hostilities), this is rationally preferable 
to the amalgamation of states under one superior power, as this 
would end in one universal monarchy, and laws always lose in 
vigor what government gains in extent; hence a soulless des- 
potism falls into anarchy after stifling the seeds of the good. 
Nevertheless, every state, or its ruler, desires to establish lasting 

g eace in this way, aspiring if possible to rule the v'hole tvorld. 

ut nature wills otherwise. She employs two means to separate 
peoples and to prevent them from mixing: differences of lan- 
guage and of religion.* These differences involve a tendency to 
mutual hatred and pretexts for war, but the progress of civiliza- 
tion and men’s gradual approach to greater harmony in their 
principles finally leads to peaceful agreement. This is not like 

II. [Friedrich Bouterwek (i766-i8’8). “I have not been alilc to locate 
the verse cited here.”— Heinrich Maikr]. 

* Difference of religion— a singular expression! It is precisely as if one 
spoke of different moralities. There may very well be different kinds of 
historical faiths attached to different means emplovcd in the promotion 
of religion, and they belong merely in the field of^ learned investigation. 
Similarly there may be different religions texts (Zendavesta, the Vida, the 
Koran, etc.), but such differences do not exist in religion, there being only 
one religion valid for all men and in all ages. These can, therefore, be 
nothing else than the accidental vehicles of religion, thus changing with 
times and places. 
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that peace which despotism (in the burial ground of freedom) 
produces through a weakening of all powers; it is, on the con- 
trary, produced and maintained by their equilibrium in liveliest 

competition. 

3. Just as nature wisely separates nations, which the will of 
every state, sanctioned by the principles of international law, 
would gladly unite by artifice or force, nations which could not 
have secured themselves against violence and war by means of 
the law of world citizenship unite because of mutual interest. 
The spirit of commerce, which is incompatible with war, sooner 
or later gains the upper hand in every state. As the power of 
money is perhaps the most dependable of all the powers (means) 
included under the state power, states see themselves forced, 
without any moral urge, to promote honorable peace and by 
mediation to prevent ^\■ar wherever it threatens to break out. 
They do so exactly as if they stood in perpetual alliances, for 
great offensive alliances are in the nature of the case rare and 
even less often successful. 

In this manner nature guarantees perpetual peace by the 
mechanism of human passions. Certainly she does not do so with 
sufficient certainty for us to predict the future in any theoretical 
sense, but adequately from a practical point of view, making it 
our duty to work toward this end, which is not just a chimencal 
one. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENT 
SECRET ARTICLE FOR PERPETUAL PEACE 

A SECRET article in contracts under public law is objective- 
, ly, i.e., from the standpoint of its content, a contradiction. 
Subjectively, however, a secret clause can be present in them, 
because the persons who dictate it might find it inconvenient to 
their dignity to declare openly that they are its authors. 

The only article of this kind is contained in the statement: 
“The opinions of philosophers on the conditions of the possibil- 
ity of public peace shall be consulted by those states armed for 
war.” 

But it appears humiliating to the legislative authority of a 
state, to whom we must naturally attribute the utmost wisdom, 
to seek instruction from subjects (the philosophers) on prin- 
ciples of conduct towarc^ other states. It is, nevertheless, very 
advisable to do so. Therefore, the state tacitly and secretly in- 
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vites them to give their opinions, that is, the state will let them 
publicly and freely talk about the general maxims of warfare 
and of the establishment of peace (for they will do that of them- 
selves, provided they are not forbidden to do so). It does not 
require a particular convention among states to see that this is 
done, since their agreement on this point lies in an obligation 
already established by universal human reason udiich is morally 
legislative. 

I do not mean that the state should give the prineiples of 
philosophers any preference over the decisions of lawyers (the 
representatives of the state power) ; I only ask that they be given 
a hearing. The lawyer, who has made not only the scales of 
right but also the sword of justice his svnibol, generally uses the 
latter not merely to keep back all foreign influences from the 
former; but if the scale does not sink the wav he wishes, he also 
throws the sword into it (vae victis), a praetice to whieh he 
often has the greatest temptation because he is not also a phi- 
losopher, even in morality. His office is only to apply positive 
laws, not to inquire whether they might not need improvement, 
The administrative function, which is the lower one in his faeul- 
ty, he counts as the highest because it is invested with power (as 
is the case also v'ith the other faculties [of medicine and theol- 
ogy]).^* The philosophical faculty occupies a very low rank 
against this allied power. Thus it is said of philosophy, for ex- 
ample, that she is the handmaiden to theology, and the other 
faculties claim as much. But one docs not sec distinctly whetli- 
er she precedes her mistress with a flambeau nr follows bearing 
her train. 

That kings should philosophize or philosophers become kings 
is not to be expected. Nor is it to be wished, since the possession 
of power inevitably corrupts the untrammeled judgment of 
reason. But kings or kinglike peoples which rule themselves 
under laws of equality should not suffer the class of philosophers 
to disappear or to be silent but should let them speak openly. 
This is indispensable to the enlightenment of the business of 
government, and, since the class of philosophers is by nature 
incapable of plotting and lobbying, it is above suspicion of being 
made up of propagandists. 

12. IKant is here referring to the rivalry among the four faculties of the 
German university of his time, viz., philosoijhy, theology, law, and med- 
icine. Cf. his Strife of the Faculties.] 
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APPENDIX I 

ON THE OPPOSITION BETWEEN MORALITY 
AND POLITICS WITH RESPECT 
TO PERPETUAL PEACE 

T aken objectively, morality is in itself practical, being the 
totality of unconditionally mandatory laws according to 
which we ought to act. It would obviously be absurd, after 
granting authority to the concept of duty, to pretend that we 
cannot do our duty, for in that case this concept would itself 
drop out of morality {ultra posse nemo obligatur) . Conseijuent- 
ly, there can be no conflict of politics, as a practical doctrine of 
right, with ethics, as a theoretical doctrine of right. That is to 
say, there is no conflict of practice with theory, unless by ethics 
we mean a general doctrine of prudence, which would be the 
same as a theory of the maxims for choosing the most fitting 
means to accomplish the purposes of self-interest. But to give 
this meaning to ethics is equivalent to denying that there is any 
such thing at all. 

Politics says, “Be ye wise as serpents”; morality adds, as a 
limiting condition, “and guileless as doves.” If these two injunc- 
tions are incompatible in a single command, then politics and 
morality are really in conflict; but if these two qualities ought 
always to be united, the thought of contrariety is absurd, and 
the question as to how the conflict between morals and politics 
is to be resolved cannot even be posed as a problem. Although 
the proposition, “Honesty is the best policy,” implies a theory 
which practice unfortunately often refutes, the equally theo- 
retical, “Honesty is better than any policy,” is beyond refutation 
and is indeed the indispensable condition of policy. 

The tutelary divinity of morality yields not to Jupiter, for 
this tutelary divinity of force still is subject to destiny. That is, 
reason is not yet sufficiently enlightened to survey the entire 
series of predetermining causes, and such vision would be neces- 
sary for one to be able to foresee with certainty the happy or 
unhappy effects which follow human actions by the mechanism 
of nature (though we know enough to have hope that they will 
accord with our wishes). But what we have to do in order to 
remain in the path of duty (according to rules of wisdom) 
reason instructs us by htr rules, and her teaching suflSces for 
attaining the ultimate end. 
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^ow the practical man, to whom morality is merely theory 
even though he concedes that it can and should be followed 
ruthlessly renounces our good-natured hope [that it will be fol- 
lowed]. He does so because he pretends to have seen in advance 
that man, by his nature, will never will what is required for real- 
izing the end which leads him to perpetual peace. Certainly 
the will of each individual to live under a juridical constitution 
according to principles of freedom (i.e., the distributive unity 
of the will of all) is not sufficient to this end. That all together 
should will this condition (i.e., the collective unitv of the united 
will)— a solution to this troublous problem— is also required. 
Thus a whole of civil societtr is formed. But since a uniting 
cause must supervene upon the variety of particular volitions in 
order to produce a common will from them, establishing this 
whole is something that no one individual in the group can per- 
form; hence in the practical execution of this idea we can count 
on nothing but force to establish the juridical condition, on the 
compulsion of which public law will later be established. AA'c 
can scarcely hope to find in the legislator a moral intention suf- 
ficient to induce him to commit to the general will the establish- 
ment of a legal constitution after he has formed the nation from 
a horde of savages; therefore, we cannot but expect (in prac- 
tice) to find in execution wide deviations from this idea (in 
theory) . 

It will then be said that he who once has power in his hands 
will not allow the people to prescribe laws for him; a state which 
once is able to stand under no e.xternal laws will not submit to 
the decision of other states questions of the way in which it seeks 
its rights against them; and one continent, w-hich feels itself 
superior to another, even though the other does not interfere 
with it, will not neglect to increase its power by robbery or 
even conquest. Thus all theoretical plans of civil and interna- 
tional laws and laws of world citizenship vanish into empty and 
impractical ideas, while practice based on empirical principles 
of human nature, not blushing to draw its maxims from the 
usages of the world, can alone hope to find a sure ground for its 
political edifice. 

^If there is no freedom and no morality based on it, and every- 
thing which occurs or can occur happens by the mere mecha- 
nism of nature, certainly politics (which is the art of using this 
mechanism for ruling men) is the whole of practical wisdom, 
and the concept of right is an empty thought. But if we find it 
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necessary to connect the latter with politics, and even to raise, 
it to a limiting ctjiidition thereon, the possibility of their being 
united must be conceded. I can easily conceive of a moral pol£ 
tician, i.e., one who so chooses political principles that they are 
consistent with those of morality; but I cannot conceive of a 
political moralist, one who forges a morality in such a way that 
it conforms to the statesman’s advantage. 

When a remediable defect is found in the constitution of the 
state or in its relations to others, the principle of the moral poli- 
tician will be that it is a duty, especially of the rulers of the state, 
to inquire how it can be remedied as soon as possible in a way 
conforming to natural law as a model presented by reason; this 
he will do even if it costs self-sacrificc. But it would be absurd 
to demand that every defect be immediately and impetuously 
changed, since the disruption of the bonds of a civil society or 
a union of world citizens before a better constitution is ready to 
take its place is against all politics agreeing with morality. But 
it can be demanded that at least the maxim of the necessity of 
such a change should be taken to heart bv those in power so that 
they may continuously approach the goal of the constitution 
that is best under laws of right. A state may exercise a republican 
rule, even though b\' its present constitution it has a despotic 
sovereignty; until gradually the people becomes susceptible to 
the influence simply of the idea of the authority of law (as if it 

E iossesscd physical power) and thus is found fit to be its own 
wislator (as its own legislation is originally' established on law). 
It i violent revolution, engendered b\- a bad constitution, intro- 
duces by illegal means a more legal constitution, to lead the 
people back to the earlier constitution wmuld not be permitted; 
but, while the revolution lasted, each person who openly or 
covertly shared in it would have justlv incurred the punishment 
due to those w’ho rebel. As to the external relations of states, a 
state cannot be expected to renounce its constitution even 
though it is a despotic one (which has the advantage of being 
stronger in relation to foreign enemies) so long as it is exposed 
to the danger of being swallowed up by other states. Thus even 
in the case of the intention to improve the constitution, post- 
ponement to a more propitious time may be permitted.* 

* These are permissive laws of reason. Public law laden with injustice 
must be allowed to stand eitl^r until everything is of itself ripe for com- 
plete reform or until this maturity has been brought about by peaceable 
means; for a legal constitution, even though it be right to only a low de- 
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It may be that despotizing moralists, in practice blundering, 
often violate rules of political prudence through measures the\' 
adopt or propose too precipitately; but experience will gradually 
retrieve them from their infringement of nature and lead them 
on to a better course. But the moralizing politician, by glossing 
over principles of politics which are opposed to the right with 
the pretext that human natm'C is not capable of the good as rea- 
son prescribes it, only makes reform impossible and perpetuates 
the violation of law. 

Instead of possessing the practical science they boast of, these 
politicians have only practices; they flatter the power which is 
then ruling so as not to be remiss in their prii ate advantage, and 
they saerifice the nation and, where possible, the whole world. 
This is the way of all professional lawyers (not legislators) when 
they go into politics. Their task is not to reason too nicelv about 
the legislation but to execute the momentary commands on the 
statute books; consequently, the legal constitution in force at 
any time is to them the best, but when it is amended from above, 
this amendment always seems beat too. Thus everything is 
preserved in its accustomed mechanical order. Their adroitness 
m fitting into all circumstances gives them the illusion of being 
able to judge constitutional principles according to concepts of 
right (thus not empiricallv but a priori). They make a great 
show of understanding men (nhich is certainly something to 
be expected of them, since they ha\’c to deal with so many) 
without understanding man and what can be made of him, for 
they lack the higher point of view of anthropological observa- 
tion which is needed for this. If with these ideas they go into 
civil and international law, as reason prescribes it, they take this 
step in a spirit of chicanery, for they still follow their accus- 
tomed mechanical routine of despotically imposed coercive 
laws in a field where only concepts of reason can establish a 
legal compulsion according to the principles of freedom, and 
where for the first time a justly durable constitution is possible. 


gree is better than none at all, the anarchic condition which would result 
from precipitate reform. Political wisdom, therefore, will make it a duty 
to introduce reforms which accord with the ideal of public law. But even 
when nature herself produces revolutions, political wisdom will not em- 
ploy them to legitimize still greater oppression. On the contrary, it will 
use them as a c^ of nature for fundamental reforms to produce a lawful 
constitution founded upon principles of freedom, for only such a constitu- 
tion is durable. 
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In this field tlic pretended practical man thinks he can solve the 
problem of establishing such a constitution without the rational 
idea but solely from the experience he has had with what was 
previously the most lasting constitution— a constitution which 
in many cases was opposed to law. 

The ma.\ims which he makes use of (though he does not di- 
vulge them) are, roughly speaking, the following sophisms: 

1. Fac et excusa. Seize every favorable opportunity for usurp- 
ing the right of the state over its own people or over a neighbor- 
ing people; the justification will be easier and more elegant ex 
post facto, and the power can be more easily glossed over espe- 
cially when the supreme power in the state is also the legislative 
authority which must be obeyed without argument. It is much 
more difficult to do the violence when one has first to wait 
upon the consideration of convincing arguments and to meet 
them with counterarguments. Boldness itself gives the appear- 
ance of inner conviction of the legitimacy of the deed, and the 
God of success is afterss ard the best advocate. 

2. Si fecisti, vega. What you have committed, deny that it was 
vour fault— for instance, that you have brought your people to 
clespair and hence to rebellion. Rather assert that it was due to 
the obstinacy of your subjects; or. if you have conquered a 
neighboring nation, say that the fault lies in the nature of man, 
who, if not met by force, can be counted on to make use of it to 
conquer you. 

3. Divide et ivipera. That is, if there are certain privileged 
persons in your nation who have chosen you as their chief 
{prmms inter pares), set them at variance with one another and 
embroil them with the people. Show the latter visions of greater 
freedom, and all will soon depend on your untrammeled will. 
Or if it is foreign states that concern you, it is a pretty safe means 
to sow discord among them so that, by seeming to protect the 
weaker, you can conquer them one after another. 

Certainly no one is now the dupe of these political maxims, 
for they are already universally known. Nor are they blushed 
at, as if their injustice were too glaring, for great powers blush 
only at the judgment of other great powers but not at that of the 
common masses. It is not that they are ashamed of revealing such 
principles (for all of them are in the same boat with respect to 
the morality of their makims); they are ashamed only when 
these maxims fail, for they still have political honor which can- 
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not be disputed— and this honor is the aggrandizement of their 
power by whatever means.* 

All these twistings and turnings of an immoral doctrine of 
prudence in leading men from their natural state of war to a 
state of peace prove at least that men in both their private and 
their public relationships cannot reject the concept of right or 
trust themselves openly to establish politics merely on the arti- 
fices of prudence. Thus they do not refuse obedience to the 
concept of public law, which is especially manifest in inter- 
national lau'; on the contrary they give all due honor to it, even 
when they are inventing a hundred pretenses and subterfuges 
to escape from it in practice, imputing its authority, as the source 
and union of all laws, to crafty force. Let us put an end to this 
sophism, if not to the injustice it protects, and force the false 
representatives of power to confess that they do not plead in 
favor of the right but in favor of might. This is revealed in the 
imperious tone they assume as if they themselves could com- 
mand the right. Let us remove the delusion by which they and 
others are duped, and discover the supreme principle from 
which the intention to perpetual peace stems. Let us show that 
everything evil which stands in its way derives from the fact 
that the political moralist begins where the moral politician 

* Even if we doubt a certain wickedness in tlic nature of men who live 
together in a state and instead plausibly cite lack of ci\'ili/.ari()n, which is 
not yet sufficicntlv advanced, i.c., regard barbarism as the cause of those 
antilawful manifestations of their character, this viciousness is clcarh' and 
incontestably shown in the foreign relations of states. ^Vithin each state it 
is veiled by the compulsion of civil laws, because the inclination to violence 
between the citizens is fettered by the stronger power of the government. 
This relationsliip not only gives a moral veneer (caustic von causae) to the 
whole but actually facilitates the development of the moral disposition to 
a direct respect for the law by placing a barrier against the outbreak of 
unlawful inclinations. Each person believes that he himself would hold 
the concept of law sacred and faithfully follow it provided he was sure 
that he could expect the same from others, and the government does in 
part assure him of this. Thereby a great step (though not yet a moral step) 
is taken toward morality, which is attachment to this concept of duw for 
its own sake and without regard to hope of a similar response from others. 
But since eacli one with his own good opinion of himself presupposes a 
malicious disposition on the part of all the others, they all pronounce the 
judgment that they in fact are all worth very little. We shall not discuss 
how this comes about, though it cannot be blamed on the nature of man 
as a free being. But since even respect for the concept of right (which man 
cannot absolutely refuse to respect) solemnly sanctions the theory that he 
has the capacity of conforming to it, everyone sees that he, for his part, 
must act according to it, however others may act. 
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would correctly leave off, and that, since he thus subordinates 
principles to the end (putting the cart before the horse), he 
vdtiates his own purpose of bringing politics into agreement 
with morality. 

To make practical philosophy self-consistent, it is necessary, 
first, to decide the question: In problems of practical reason, 
must we begin from its material principles, i.e., the end as the 
object of choice? Or should we begin from the formal principles 
of pure reason, i.e., from the principle which is concerned solely 
with freedom in outer relations and which reads, “So act that 
you can will that your maxim could become a universal law, 
regardless of the end”? 

Without doubt it is the latter which has precedence, for as 
a principle of law it has unconditional necessity. On the other 
hand, the former is obligatory only if we presuppose the empiri- 
cal conditions of the proposed end, i.e., its practicability. Thus 
if this end (in this case, perpetual peace) is a duty, it must be 
derived from the formal principle of the maxims of external 
actions. The first principle, that of the political moralist, per- 
taining to civil and international law and the law of world 
citizenship, is merely a problem of technique {proble7?ia tech- 
nictmi) ; the second, as the problem of the moral politician to 
whom it is an ethical problem {prohlei7ia 77iorale), is far re- 
moved from the other in its method of leading toward perpetual 
peace, which is wished not merely as a material good but also as 
a condition issuing from an acknowledgment of duty. 

For the solution of the former, the problem of political pru- 
dence, much knowledge of nature is required so that its mecha- 
nism may be employed toward the desired end; yet all this is 
uncertain in its results for perpetual peace, with whatever sphere 
of public law Ave are concerned. It is uncertain, for example, 
whether the people are better kept in obedience and maintained 
in prosperity by severity or by the charm of distinctions which 
flatter their vanity, by the power of one or the union of various 
chiefs, or perhaps merely by a serving nobility or by the power 
of the people. History furnishes us with contradictory examples 
from all governments (with the exception of the truly republi- 
can, which can alone appeal to the mind of a moral politician). 
Still more uncertain is an international law allegedly erected on 
the statutes of ministries. It is, in fact, a word without meaning, 
resting as it does on comjiacts which, in the very act of being 
concluded, contain secret reservations for their violation. 
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On the other hand, the solution of the second problem, that 
of political wisdom, presses itself upon us, as it Avere; it is clear 
to everyone and puts to shame all affectation. It leads directly to 
the end, but, remembering discretion, it does not precipitately 
hasten to do so by force; rather, it continuously approaches it 
under the conditions offered by favorable circumstances. 

Then it may be said, “Seek ye first the kingdom of pure prac- 
tical reason and its righteousness, and your end (the blessing of 
perpetual peace) will necessarily follow.” For it is the peculiar- 
ity of morals, especially with respect to its principles of public 
law and hence in relation to a politics known a priori, that the 
less it makes conduct depend on the proposed end, i.e., the 
intended material or moral advantage, the more it agrees with 
it in general. This is because it is the universal t\ ill given a priori 
(in a nation or in the relations among different nations) which 
determines the law among men, and if practice consistently fol- 
lows it, this will can also, by the mechanism of nature, cause the 
desired result and make the concept of law effective. So, for 
instance, it is a principle of moral politics that a people should 
unite into a state according to juridical concepts of freedom and 
equality, and this principle is based not on prudence but on 
duty. Political moralists may argue as much as they wish about 
the natural mechanism of a mass of men forming a society, 
assuming a mechanism which Avould weaken those principles 
and vitiate their end; or they may seek to prove their assertions 
by examples of poorly organized constitutions of ancient and 
modern times (for instance, of democracies without representa- 
tive systems). They deserve no hearing, particularly as such a 
pernicious theory may itself occasion the evil which it prophe- 
sies, throwing human beings into one class with all other living 
machines, differing from them only in their consciousness that 
they are not free, which makes them, in their own judgment, 
the most miserable of all beings in the world. 

The true but somewhat boastful sentence which has become 
proverbial. Fiat iustitia, pereat vmndus (“Let justice reign 
even if all the rascals in the world should perish from it”), is a 
stout principle of right which cuts asunder the whole tissue of 
artifice or force. But it should not be misunderstood as a permis- 
sion to use one’s own right with extreme rigor (which would 
conflict with ethical duty) ; it should be understood as the obliga- 
tion of those in power not to limit to extend anyone’s right 
through sympathy or disfavor for others. This requires, first, an 
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interns! constitution of the stste erected on pure principles of 
right, and, second, a convention of the state with other near or 
distant states (analogous to a universal state) for the leo-al settle- 
ment of their differences. This implies only that political maxims 
must not be derived from the welfare or happiness which a single 
state expects from obedience to them, and thus not from the 
end which one of them proposes for itself. That is, they must 
not be deduced from volition as the supreme yet empirical prin- 
ciple of political wisdom, but rather from the pure concept of 
the duty of right, from the ought u'hose principle is given a 
priori by pure reason, regardless of what the physical conse- 
quences may be. The world null by no means perish by a diminu- 
tion in the number of evil men. Aloral evil has the in^iscerptible 
property of being opposed to and destructive of its own pur- 
poses (especially in the relationships between evil men); thus it 
gives place to the moral principle of the good, though only 
through a slow progress. 

Thus objectively, or in theory, there is no conflict between* 
morals and politics. Subjectively, however, in the selfish proJ 
pensity of men (which should not be called “practice” as thii 
would imply that it rested on rational maxims), this conflict wiB 
always remain. Indeed, it should remain, because it serves as a 
whetstone of virtue, whose true courage (by the principle, tu 
ne cede malts, sed contra audentior ho) in the present case does 
not so much consist in defying with strong resolve evils and 
sacrifices which must be undertaken along with the conflict, but 
rather in detecting and conquering the crafty and far more 
dangerously deceitful and treasonable principle of evil in our- 
selves, which puts forward the weakness or human nature as 
justification for every transgression. 

In fact, the political moralist may say: the ruler and people, 
or nation and nation, do each other no injustice when by vio- 
lence or fraud they make war on each other, although they do 
commit injustice in general in that they refuse to respect the 
concept of right, which alone could establish perpetual peace. 
For since the one does transgress his duty against the other, who 
is likewise lawlessly disposed toward him, each gets what he 
deserves when they destroy each other. But enough of the race 
still remains to let this game continue into the remotest ages in 
order that posterity, someday, might take these perpetrators as 

13. [“Yield not to evils, but go against the stronger" (Aeneidyi^s)-] 
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a warning example. Hence Providence is justified in the history 
of the world, for the moral principle in man is never extin- 
guished, while with advancing civilization reason grows pra(T- 
matically in its capacity to realize ideas of law. But at the same 
time the culpability for the transgressions also grows. If we 
assume that humanity never xvill or can be improved, the only 
thing which a theodicy seems unable to justify is creation itself, 
the fact that a race of such corrupt beings ever was on earth. 
But the point of view necessary for such an assumption is far too 
high for us, and we cannot theoretically support our philosophi- 
cal concepts of the supreme power which is inscrutable to us. 

To such dubious consequences we are inevitably driven if wc 
do not assume that pure principles of right have objective realitv, 
i.e., that they may be applied, and that the people in a state and, 
further, states themselves in their mutual relations should act 
according to them, whatever objections empirical politics mav 
raise. Thus true politics can never take a step without rcndcrinor 
homage to morality. Though politics by itself is a difficult art, its 
union with morality is no art at all, for this union cuts the knot 
which politics could not untie when they were in conflict. The 
rights of men must be held sacred, howev^er much sacrifice it 
may cost the ruling power. One cannot compromise here and 
seek the middle course of a pragmatic conditional latv between 
the morally right and the expedient. All politics must bend its 
knee before the right. But by this it can hope slowly to reach the 
stage where it will shine with an immortal glory. 

APPENDIX II 

OF THE HARMONY WHICH THE TRANSCENDEN- 
TAL CONCEPT OF PUBLIC RIGHT ESTABLISHES 
BETWEEN A'lORALITY AND POLITICS 

I F, LIKE the teacher of law, I abstract from all the material of 
public law (i.e., abstract from the various empirically given 
relationships of men in the state or of states to each other), there 
remains only the form of publicity, the possibility of which is 
implied by every legal claim, since without it there can be no 
justice (which can only be conceived as publicly known) and 
thus no right, since it can be conferred only in accordance with 
justice. Every legal claim must be capable of publicity. Since it 
is easy to judge whether it is so in a particular case, i.e., whether 
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it can be compatible with the principles of the agent, this gives 
an easily applied criterion found a priori in reason, by which the 
falsity (opposition to law) of the pretended claim (praetensio 
iuris) can, as it were, be immediately known by an experiment of 
pure reason. 

Having set aside everything empirical in the concept of civil 
or international law' (such as the wickedness in human nature 
which necessitates coercion), we can call the following propo- 
sition the transcendental formula of public law: “All actions 
relating to the right of other men are unjust if their maxim is not 
consistent 'with publicity.” 

This principle is to be regarded not merely as ethical (as be- 
longing to the doctrine of virtue) but also as juridical (concern- 
ing the right of man) . A maxim which I cannot divulge without 
defeating my own purpose must be kept secret if it is to succeed; 
and, if I cannot publicly avow it without inevitably exciting 
universal opposition to mv project, the necessary and universal 
opposition W'hich can be foreseen a priori is due only to the 
injustice wdtii which the maxim threatens everyone. This prin- 
ciple is, furthermore, only negative, i.e., it only serves for the 
recognition of what is not just to others. Like an axiom, it is 
indemonstrablv certain and, as will be seen in the following 
examples of public latv, easily applied. 

I. In the huv of the state [his civitatis) or domestic law, there 
is a question which many hold to be difficult to answer, yet it is 
easily solved by the transcendental principle of publicity. The 
question is: “Is rebellion a legitimate means for a people to 
employ in throwing off the yoke of an alleged tyrant (non titulo, 
sed exercitio talis)r" The rights of the people are injured; no 
injustice befalls the tyrant when he is deposed. There can be no 
doubt on this point. Nevertheless, it is in the highest degree 
illegitimate for the subjects to seek their rights in this way. If 
they fail in the struggle and arc then subjected to severest punish- 
ment, they cannot complain about injustice any more than the 
tyrant could if they had succeeded. 

If one wishes to decide this question by a dogmatic deduction 
of legal grounds, there can be much arguing pro and con; only 
the transcendental principle of the publicity of public law can 
free us of this prouxity. According to this principle, a people 
would ask itself before the establishment of the civil contract 
whether it dare to publish the maxim of its intention to revolt 
occasionally. It is clear that if, in the establishment of a constitu- 
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tion, the condition is made that the people may in certain cases 
employ force against its chief, the people would have to pretend 
to a legitimate power over him, and then he would not be the 
chief. Or if both are made the condition of the establishment of 
the state, no state would b^ossible, though to establish it was 
the purpose of the people. The illegitimacy of rebellion is thus 
clear from the fact that its maxim, if openly acknowledged, 
would make its own purpose impossible. Therefore, it would 
have to be kept secret. 

This secrecy, however, is not incumbent upon the chief of the 
state. He can openly say that he will punish every rebellion with 
the death of the ring leaders, however much they may believe 
that he was the first to overstep the basic law; for when he knows 
he possesses irresistible power (which must be assumed to be the 
case in every civil constitution, because he who does not have 
enough power to protect the people against every other also does 
not have the right to command them), he need not fear vitiating 
his own purpose by publishing his maxims. If the revolt of the 
people succeeds, what has been said is still quite compatible with 
the fact that the chief, on retiring to the status of a subject, can- 
not begin a revolt for his restoration but need not fear being 
made to account for his earlier administration of the state. 

2. We can speak of international law only under the presup- 
position of some law-governed condition, i.c., of the external 
condition under which right can really be awarded to man. For, 
being a public law, it contains in its very concept the public 
announcement of a general will which assigns to each his rights, 
and this status inridicus must result from some compact which is 
not founded on laws of compulsion (as is the case of the compact 
from which a single state arises) . Rather, it must be founded on a 
free and enduring association, like the previously mentioned 
federation of states. For without there being some juridical con- 
dition, which actively binds together the different physical or 
moral persons, there can be only private law; this is the situation 
met with in the state of nature. Now here there is a conflict of 
politics with morality (regarding the latter as a science of right), 
and the criterion of publicity again finds an easy application in 
resolving it, though only if the compact between the states has 
been made with the purpose of preserving peace between them 
and other states and not for conquest. The following cases of the 
antinomy between politics and morality occur (and they are 
stated with their solution). 
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a) “If one of these states has promised something to the other, 
such as aid, cession of some province, subsidies, and the like, and 
a case arises where the salvation of the state depends upon its 
being relieved of its promise, can it then, this is the question, 
consider itself in two roles: first as a sovereign (as it is responsible 
to no one in the state), and second as merely the highest official 
(who must give an account to the state) ? From this dual capacity 
it would follow that in its latter role the state can relieve itself 
of what it has obliged itself to do in its former role.” But if a 
state (or its chief) publicizes this maxim, others would naturally 
avoid entering an alliance therewith or ally themselves with 
others so as to resist such pretensions. This proves that politics 
with all its cunning would defeat its purpose by sincerity; there- 
fore, that maxim must be illegitimate. 

b) “If a neighboring power becomes formidable by its acqui- 
sitions (potentia treinenda) and thus causes anxiety, can one 
assume because it can oppress that it at;//.? And does this give the 
lesser power, in union u-ith others, a right to attack it without 
having first been injured by it?” A state w'hich made known that 
such was its maxim tvould produce the feared evil even more 
certainly and quickly, for the greater power would steal a march 
on the smaller. And the alliance of the smaller powers would be 
only a feeble reed against one who knew how to apply the maxim 
divide et impera. This maxim of political expediency, if made 
public, would necessarily defeat its own purpose, and hence it is 
illegitimate. 

c) “If a smaller state is so situated as to break up the territory 
of a larger one, and continuous territory is necessary to the 
preservation of the larger, is the latter not justified in subjugating 
the smaller and in incorporating it?” We easily see that the 
greater power cannot afford to let this maxim become known; 
otherwise the smaller states would very early unite, or other 
powers would dispute the prey, and thus publicity would render 
this maxim impracticable. This is a sign that it is illegitimate. 
It may be unjust to a very high degree, for a small object of 
injustice does not prevent the injustice from being very great. 

3. I say nothing about the law of world citizenship, for its 
andogy with international law makes it a very simple matter to 
state and evaluate its maxims. 

Thus in the principle of incompatibility between the maxims 
of international law and publicity we have a good distinguishing 
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mar lf for recognizing the nonconformin' of politics, t^ ith moral- 
ity (as a sjcience of right) . Now vi-e need to know the condition 
under which these maxims agree with the law of nations, for -we 
cannot infer conversely that the maxims which bear publicity 
are therefore just, since no one who has decidedly superior 
power needs to conceal his plans. The condition of possibilin- of 
international la^y in generi is this; a juridical condition must 
first exist. For vithout this there is no public law, since all law 
which one mav think of outside of this, in the stare of nature, is 
merely private law. A\e have seen that a federation of states 
which has for its sole purpose the maintenance of peace is the 
only juridical condition compatible tsith the freedom of the sev- 
eral states. Therefore the harmony of politics ith morals is pos- 
sible onl\' in a federative alliance, and the latter is necessarv and 

f iven a priori by the principles of right. Furthermore, all politics 
as for Its juridical basis the establishment of this harm.rmv to its 
greatest possible extent, and without this end all its sophisms are 
but folly and veiled injustice. This false politics outdoes the best 
Jesuit school in casuistry. It has reservatio visntalis. wording 
public compacts with such expressions as can on occasion be 
interpreted to one’s own advantage ffor example, it makes the 
distinction between status quo de fait and de droit). It has 
probabilisiu, attributing hostile intentions to others, or even 
making probabilities of their possible superior power into legal 
grounds for destroying other, peaceful, states. Finally, it has 
the pecc(if«7« philosopbicuin ( peccatillwn. bagatelle), holding it 
to be only a trifle when a small state is swallosved up in order 
that a much larger one may thereby approach more ncarlv to an 
alleged greater good for the world as a whole.* 

The duplicity of politics in respect to morality, in using one 
branch of it or the other for its purposes, furthers these sophistic 
maxims. These branches are philanthropy and respect for the 
rights of men, and both are duty. The former is a conditional 

‘The precedents for such maxims may be seen in Counsellor Garve's 
treatise, On the Union of Morality -with Politics (1788).!^ This worthy 
scholar admits in the beginning that he is not able to solve the problem 
completely. But to approve of this union while admitting that one can- 
not meet all objections which may be raised against it seems to show 
more tolerance than is advisable toward those who are inclined to abuse it. 

14. [Christian Garve (1742-98), Abhandlung iiber die Verbindung der 
Moral mit der Politik oder einige Betrachtungen iiber die Frage, inwiefem 
es mdglich set, die Moral des Privatlebens bet der Regierung der Staaten 
zu beobachten (Breslau, 1788).] 
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duty, while the latter is an unconditional and absolutely manda- 
tory duty. One who wishes to give himself up to the sweet feel- 
ing of benevolence must make sure that he has not transgressed 
this absolute duty. Politics readily agrees with morality in its 
first branch (as ethics) in order to surrender the rights of men to 
their superiors. But with morality in the second branch (as a 
science of right), to -which it must bend its knee, politics finds it 
advisable not to have any dealings, and rather denies it all reality, 
preferring to reduce all duties to mere benevolence. This artifice 
of a secretive politics uould soon be unmasked by philosophy 
through publication of its maxims, if they only dared to allow 
the philosopher to publish his maxims. 

In this regard I propose another affirmative and transcendental 
principle of public law, the formula of which is: 

“All maxims u hich stand in need of publicity in order not to 
fail their end agree u ith politics and right combined.” 

For if they can attain tlicir end only through publicity, they 
must accord u'ith the public’s universal end, happiness; and the 
proper task of politics is to promote this, i.e., to make the public 
satisfied with its condition. If, however, this end is attainable 
only by means of publicity, i.e., by removing all distrust in the 
maxims of politics, the latter must conform to the rights of the 
public, for only in this is the union of the goals of all possible. 

The further development and discussion of this principle I 
must postpone to another occasion. But that it is a transcendental 
formula is to be seen from the exclusion of all empirical condi- 
tions (of the doctrine of happiness) as material of the law, and 
from the reference it makes to the form of universal lawfulness. 

If it is a duty to make real (even if only through approximation 
in endless progress) the state of public law, and if there is well- 
grounded hope that this can actually be done, then perpetual 
peace, as the condition that will follow what has erroneously 
been called treaties of peace (but which in reality are only 
armistices) is not an empty idea. As the times required for equal 
steps of progress become, we hope, shorter and shorter, per- 
petual peace is a problem which, gradually working out its own 
solution, continuously approaches its goal. 
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ON A SUPPOSED RIGHT TO LIE 
FROM ALTRUISTIC MOTIVES 


I N THE journal France^ for 1797, Part VI, No. i, page 123, 
in an article entitled “On Political Reactions”® by Benjamin 
Constant,® there appears the following passage: 

The moral principle, “It is a duty to tell the truth,” would make 
any society impossible if it were taken singly and unconditionally. 
We have proof of this in the very direct consequences wliich a Ger- 
man philosopher has drawn from this principle. This philosopher 
goes so far as to assert that it would be a crime to lie to a murderer 
who asked whether our friend who is pursued by him had taken 
refuge in our house.* 

The French philosopher on page 124 refutes this principle in 
the following manner: 

It is a duty to tell the truth. The concept of duty is inseparable 
from the concept of right. A duty is that which in one being corre- 
sponds to the rights of another. Where there arc no rights, there are 
no duties. To tell the truth is thus a duty; but it is a duty only in 
respect to one who has a right to the truth. But no one has a right to 
a truth which injures others. 

I. [The journal Frmikrekh im lahre 773)7. Aus den Briefen deutscher 
Manner in Paris, published in Altona.] 

2. [Des reactions poUtiqiies had appeared in 1796 and was translated in 
this journal.] 

3. [Henri Benjamin Constant de Rebecque (1767-1830), the French 
writer, statesman, and orator.] 

* “J. D. Michaelis^ of Gottingen expressed this extraordinary opinion 
earlier than Kant. But the author of this essay has informed me that Kant is 
the philosopher spoken of in this passage.”— K. F. Cra.mer.+® 

4. [Johann David Michaelis (1717-91), biblical scholar, professor in 
Gottingen.] 

t That this was really said by me somewhere I hereby admit, though I 
cannot now remember the place.^— L Kant. 

j. [Karl Friedrich Cramer (1752-1807), the editor of Frankreich 
formerly professor of Greek and oriental languages and homiletics at Kiel, 
had been dismissed in 1794 because of his open sympathy for the Revo- 
lution.] * 

6. [“Such a place is not to be found in Kant’s previous works.”— Hein- 
rich Maier (editor of the Academy edition of this work).] 
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The ■KpCiTov \(/tvSos in this argument lies in the sentence: 
“To tell the truth is a duty, but it is a duty only toward one who 
has a right to the truth.” 

It must first be noted that the expression, “to have a right to 
truth” is without meaning. One must rather say, “Man has a 
right to his own truthfulness (veracitas),” i.e., to the subjective 
truth in his own person. For to have objectively a right to truth 
would mean that it is a question of one’s will (as in questions of 
what belongs to individuals generally) whether a given sentence 
is to be true or false. This would certainly produce an extraor- 
dinary logic. 

Now the first question is: Does a man, in cases where he can- 
not avoid answering “Yes” or “No,” have a right to be untruth- 
ful? The second question is: Is he not in fact bound to tell an 
untruth, when he is unjustly compelled to make a statement, in 
order to protect himself or another from a threatened misdeed? 

Truthnilness in statements which cannot be avoided is the 
formal duty of an individual to everyone,* however great may 
be the disadvantage accruing to himself or to another. If, by tell- 
ing an untruth, I do not wrong him who unjustly compels me to 
make a statement, nevertheless by this falsification, which must 
be called a lie (though not in a legal sense), I commit a wrong 
against duty generally in a most essential point. That is, so far as 
in me lies I cause that declarations should in general find no 
credence, and hence that all rights based on contracts should be 
void and lose their forcce, and this is a wrong done to mankind 
generally. 

Thus the definition of a lie as merely an intentional untruthful 
declaration to another person docs not require the additional 
condition that it must harm another, as jurists think proper in 
their definition {vtcndac'mvi est jahiloquhnn in praehidicium 
alterius). For a lie always harms another; if not some other 
particular man, still it harms mankind generally, for it vitiates the 
source of law itself. 

This benevolent lie, however, can become punishable under 
civil law through an accident (casus), and that which escapes 
liability to punishment only by accident can also be condemned 
as wrong even by external laws. For instance, if by telling a lie 

* I should not like to sharpen this principle to the point of sawng, 
“Untruthfulness is a violation of duty to one’s self.” This prmciple belongs 
to ethics, but here we are concerned with a legal duty. [Ethics as a] theory 
of virtue sees in this transgression only worthlessness, which is the re- 
proach the liar draws upon himself. 
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you have prevented murder, you have made yourself legally 
responsible for all the consequences; but if you have held rigor- 
ously to the truth, public justice can lay no hand on you, what- 
ever the unforeseen consequences may be. After you have 
honestly answered the murderer’s question as to whether his 
intended victim is at home, it may be that he has slipped out so 
that he does not come in the way of the murderer, and thus that 
the murder may not be committed. But if you had lied and said 
he was not at home when he had really gone out vathout your 
knowing it, and if the murderer had then met him as he went 
away and murdered him, you might justly be accused as the 
cause of his death. For if you had told the truth as far as you 
knew it, perhaps the murderer might have been apprehended by 
the neighbors while he searched the house and thus the deed 
might have been prevented. Therefore, whoever tells a lie, how- 
ever well intentioned he might be, must answer for the consc- 

? [uences, however unforseeable thev were, and pay the penaltv 
or them even in a civil tribunal. This is because truthfulness is a 
duty which must be regarded as the ground of all duties based on 
contract, and the laws of these duties would be rendered uncer- 
tain and useless if even the least exception to them were admitted 
Tb be truthful (honest) in all declarations, therefore, is a 
sacred and absolutely commanding decree of reason, limited by 
no expediency. 

Mr. Constant makes a thoughtful and correct remark on de- 
crying principles so strict that they arc alleged to lose themselves 
in such impracticable ideas that they arc to be rejected. He says, 
on page 23, “In every case where a principle which has been 
proved to be true appears to be inapplicable, the reason is that we 
do not know the middle principle which contains the means of its 
^plication.” He adduces (p. 1 2 1 ) the doctrine of equality as the 
first link of the social chain, saying (p. 122): 

No man can be bound by any laws except those to the formula- 
tion of which he has contributed. Tn a very limited society this prin- 
ciple can be applied directly and needs no mediating principle in 
order to become a common principle. But in a society consisting of 
very many persons, another principle must be added to this one we 
have stated. This mediating principle is: the individuals can partici- 
pate in the formulation of laws either in their own person or through 
their representatives. Whoever wished to apply the former principle 
to a large society without making use pf the mediating principle 
would invariably bring about the destruction of the society. But this 
circumstance, which would only show the ignorance or the incom- 
petence of the legislator, proves nothing against the principle. 
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He concludes (p. 125) that “a principle acknowledged to be 
true must never he abandoned, however obviously danger seems 
to be involved in it.” (And yet the good man himself abandoned 
the unconditional principle of truthfulness on account of the 
danger which it involved for society. He did so because he could 
find no mediating principle which could serve to prevent this 
danger; and, in fact, there is no principle to be interpolated here.) 

If we wish to preserve the names of the persons as they have 
been cited here, the “French philosopher” confuses the action by 
which someone does harm {nocet) to another in telling the truth 
when he cannot avoid making a statement, with the action 
whereby he does the other a wrong (laedit). It was only an 
accident (casus) that the truth of the statement harmed the 
occupant of the house; it was not a free act (in a juristic sense). 
For to demand of another that he should lie to one’s own advan- 
tage would be a claim opposed to all lawfulness. Each man has 
not only a right but even the strict duty to be truthful in state- 
ments he cannot avoid making, whether they harm himself or 
others. In so doing, he does not do harm to him who suffers as a 
consequence; accident causes this harm. For one is not at all free 
to choose in such a case, since truthfulness (if he must speak) is 
an unconditional duty. 

The “German philosopher” will not take as one of his prin- 
ciples the proposition (p. 124): “To tell the truth is a duty, but 
only to him u ho has a right to the truth.” He will not do so, 
first, because of the ambiguous formulation of this proposition, 
for truth is not a possession the right to which can be granted to , 
one and denied to another. But he will not do so chiefly because 
the duty of truthfulness (which is the only thing in question 
here) makes no distinction between persons to whom one has 
this duty and to whom one can exempt himself from this duty; 
rather, it is an unconditional duty which holds in all circum- 
stances. 

Now in order to proceed from a metaphysics of law (which 
abstracts from all empirical conditions) to a principle of politics 
(which applies these concepts to cases met with in experience), 
and by means of this to achieve the solution of a problem of 
politics in accord with the universal principle of law, the philos- 
opher will enunciate three notions. The first is an axiom, i.e., an 
apodictically certain proposition which springs directly from the 
definition of external law (the harmon)^ of the freedom of each 
with the freedom of all others according^ to a universal 
The second is a postulate of external ppbUc law (the will of all 
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united according to the principle of equality, without which no 
one would have any freedom). Third, there is the problem of 
how it is to be arranged that, in a society however large, har- 
mony may be maintained in accordance with principles of free- 
dom and equality (namely, by means of a representative system). 
The latter will then become a principle of politics, the organiza- 
tion and establishment of which w'ill entail decrees drawn from 
the practical knowledge of men, which will have in view only 
the mechanism of the administration of justice and how this may 
be suitably carried out. Law'' must never be accommodated to 
politics but politics alw ays accommodated to law'. 

The author says, “A principle recognized as true (I add, 
recognized as an a priori and hence apodictic principle) must 
never be abandoned, however ob\iously danger seems to be 
involved in it.” But one must onlv understand the danger not as 
a danger of accidentally doing a harm but only as a danger of 
doing a wrong. This would happen if I made the duty of being 
truthful, which is unconditional and the supreme juridical con- 
dition in testimony, into a conditional duty subordinate to other 
considerations. Although in telling a certain lie I do not actually 
do anyone a wrong, I formally but not materially violate the 
principle of right with respect to all unavoidably necessary utter- 
ances. And this is much worse than to do injustice to anv particu- 
lar person, because such a deed against an individual ooes not 
always presuppose the e.xistence of a principle in the subject 
which produces such an act. 

If one is asked w'hether he intends to speak truthfully in a 
statement that he is about to make and does not receive the 
question with indignation at the suspicion it expressed that he 
might be a liar, but rather asks permissions to consider possible 
exceptions, that person is already potentially a liar. That is 
because he shows that he does not acknow'ledge truthfulness as 
an intrinsic duty but makes reservations with respect to a rule 
which does not permit any exception, inasmuch as any exception 
w'ould directly contradict itself. 

/ All practical principles of right must contain rigorous truth, 
and the so-called “mediating principles” can contain only the 
more accurate definition of their application to actual cases 
(according to rules of policy) , but they can never contain excep- 
tions from the former. Such exceptions would nullify their 
universality, and that is precisely the reason that they are called 
principles. ' 
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VIII 


SELECTIONS FROM THE METAPHYSICS 
OF MORALS 

[PERPETUAL PEACE AS A MORAL AND 
POLITICAL IDEAL]i 

I F ONE cannot prove that a certain thing is, he may try to 
prove that it is not. But if he does not succeed in either (as is 
often the case) , he can still ask whether he is interested in assum- 
ing the one or the other by hypothesis. He may do this from 
either a theoretical or a practical point of view. That is, he ma y 
do so in order merely to explain a certain phenomenon (as the 
astronomer’s phenomenon or the retrogression and station of the 
planets) or in order to reach a certain end. In the latter case, this 
end may be either pragmatic (an end of art) or moral, i.e., an end 
of such kind that the maxim to propose it is itself duty. It is 
self-evident that the assumption {svppositio) of the practica- 
bility of that end is not made a duty, as it is a merely theoretical 
and moreover a problematical judgment; for there is no obliga- 
tion to believe anything. But action in accordance with the idea 
of that end, even when there is not the least theoretical prob- 
ability that it can be realized provided only that its impossibility 
cannot be demonstrated, is that to which a duty obligates us. 

Now our moral-practical reason pronounces its irresistible 
veto: There ought not be war, neither that between me and thee 
in the state of nature nor that between us as states, which, though 
internally in a lawful condition, are externally in relation to each 
other in a lawless condition. For war is not the way in which 
each one should seek his rights. Thus the question no longer is 
whether perpetual peace is something or nothing and whether 
we delude ourselves in our theoretical judgment by assuming it 
to be something. Rather, we must act as if that thing, perpetual 
peace, existed— though it may not exist; we must endeavor to 
make it real and strive after the constitution (perhaps the repub- 
licanism of each and every state) which seems to us most likely 

I. [The selection is the conclusion to Part II of the “Doctrine of Right 
and is titled simply “Conclusion.”] 
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to bring it to pass and to make an end to the disastrous warmak- 
ing to which all states without exception have directed their 
institutions as their chief end. And if the achievement of this 
purpose u’erc to remain always only a pious wish, certainly in 
assuming a maxim of incessantly striving tou ard it w'c would 
not at least delude ourselves, for this is duty. But to assume that 
the moral law in us is deceptive would produce an abhorrent 
wish to dispense with all reason and to regard ourselves, by the 
nature of this wish, as subject to the same mechanism of nature 
as all other species of animals. 

We can say that establishment of universal and enduring peace 
constitutes not just a part but rather the entire final end of juris- 
prudence within the limits of mere reason. Peace is the only 
condition under lau's guaranteeing the mine and thine within a 
group of neighboring persons living together under a constitu- 
tion whose rules arc not derived from the experience of those 
who have fared best under it and u hosc experience, therefore, 
might serve as a norm for otlicrs. Rather, the rules must be 
derived by reason a priori from the ideal of a legal association of 
men under public laws generally, because all examples (w'hich 
only illustrate and do not prove) arc deceptive. Such rules, 
however, require a metaphysics, the necessity of which is care- 
lessly conceded even by those who make fun of it. 

This is seen, for example, when thev say (as they often do), 
“The best constitution is one in -which laws, not men, arc 
sovereign.” For what can be more mctaphysicallv sublimated 
than this idea -^^ hich, according to their own assertion, has the 
most assured objective reality and which is readily borne out by 
actual events? And this idea alone, if it is not taken in a revolu- 
tionary sense and made the basis of sudden change through vio- 
lent overthrow of a previously existing wrong condition— this 
idea alone, I say, if it is sought for and realized by gradual reform 
in the light of firm principles, can uninterruptedly lead to the 
highest political good, perpetual peace. 

EXPOSITION OF THE CONCEPT OF AN END 

WHICH IS ALSO A DUTY 

W E CAN think of the relation of end to duty in two ways: 

either we can start from the end in order to discover the 
maxim of actions conforming to duty, or conversely we can 
commence with the latter to find the end which is also a duty. 
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Jurisprudence proceeds in the first way. It is left to everyone’s 
free choice u'hat end he proposes for his action. But the maxim 
of the action is determined a priori; that is, the freedom of the 
agent must be consistent with the freedom of every other agent 
according to a universal law. 

Ethics, however, takes the opposite course. It cannot start 
from the ends which man may propose to himself and thereby 
decide the maxims he should adopt, i.e., decide his duty, for that 
would be to take empirical grounds for the maxims, and such 
grounds furnish no concept of duty, for this concept, the cate- 
gorical ought, has its source only in pure reason. And even if 
the maxims w'cre to be chosen in accordance with such ends 
(which arc all selfish), a\ c could not properly speak of the con- 
cept of duty at all. Thus in ethics tlic concept of duty must lead 
to that of ends, and the maxims with respect to the ends which 
we ought to set before ourselves must be founded on moral 
maxims. 

Putting aside the question of rvhat kind of end it is which 
is in itself a duty, and how such an end is possible, it is here neces- 
sary only to show that a duty of this kind is called a duty of 
virtue, and why it is so called. 

To every duty there corresponds a right, as a warrant [to 
action] (facultiis moralis gevemthn), but to every duty there is 
not a corresponding right of another person {facultas iuridica) 
to compel anyone; those which do are called legal duties speci- 
fically. Similarly, the concept of virtue corresponds to every 
ethical obligation, but not all ethical duties are for that reason 
duties of virtue. Those duties, in fact, which do not concern a 
certain end (the material, the object of choice) but only the 
formal element of the moral determination of the will (e.g., that 
the action which accords with duty must also be done from 
duty), are not duties of virtue. Only an end which is also duty 
can be called a duty of virtue. Therefore, there are several duties 
of virtue (and also various virtues), but there is only one duty 
of the former kind (a virtuous disposition) , but it is valid for all 
actions. 

The duty of \'irtue is essentially distinguished from juridical 
duty in that an external constraint is morally possible to the 
latter while the former rests only on free self-constraint. For 
finite holy beings (who cannot even be tempted to violate duty ) , 
there is no doctrine of,jvirtue but merely a doctrine of morals, 
the latter being an autonomy of practical reason, while the 
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former is also an autocracy of it. That is, it includes a conscious- 
ness of po^\■cr to become master of one’s inclinations to resist the 
law; even though this consciousness is not directly given, it is 
nevertheless correctly inferred from the moral categorical im- 
perative. Thus human moralit)’’ at its highest stage can still be 
nothing else than virtue, even if it be absolutely pure (wholly 
free from every incentive except that of duty). Even then it is 
commonly held to be an ideal which one should unceasingly 
approach, and which has been poetically personified under the 
name of the wise man. 

Virtue, however, is not to be defined and esteemed merelv 
as a perfected skill and (as Cochins- describes it in his prize 
essay) as a habit acquired by long practice of morally good 
actions. For if this habit is not a result of resolute, firm, and more 
and more purified principles, like any other mechanism of tech- 
nical practical reason it is neither armed for all circumstances nor 
secured against the change which may be produced by new 
allurements. . . . 

OF THE REASONS FOR CONXEIVING OF AN END 
WHICH IS ALSO A DUTY 

An end is an object of free choice, the conception of which 
determines choice to an action by which the object is produced. 
Every action, therefore, has its end, and since no one can have 
an end without himself malting the object of his choice the end, 
to have any end for an action is an act of freedom of the acting 
subject, not an effect of nature. But because this act which 
determines an end is a practical principle commanding not the 
means (and thus conditionally) but the end itself (and thus 
unconditionally), it is a categorical imperative of pure practical 
reason, and hence an imperative which combines the concept of 
duty with that of an end as such. 

There must then be such an end and a categorical imperative 
corresponding to it. For, since there are free actions, there must 
be also ends to which, as objects, those actions are directed. But 
among these ends there must be some which are also, by their 
very concept, duties. For if there were no such ends, and since 
no action can be without some end, all ends for the practical 
reason would be valid only as means to other ends, and a cate- 

2. [Leonhard Cochins (1717-79), court preacher and a member of the 
Berlin Academy, obtained the Academy prize La 1769 with his essay, tJher 
die Neigungen 1 \ 
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gorical imperative would be impossible. Thus ethics would be 
destroyed. 

Here, therefore, we are not discussing the ends which man 
actually proposes because of the sensuous impulses of his nature, 
but the objects of free choice under its own laws, which objects 
he ought to make his end. We can call the former technical 
(subjective) and, properly speaking, pragmatic doctrine of ends 
involving the rule of prudence in the choice of ends, while the 
latter we must call the moral (objective) doctrine of ends. But 
this distinction is really superfluous here, since ethics is abeady 
clearly distinguished by its concept from the doctrine of nature 
(in this case, anthropology), in that the latter rests on empirical 
principles, whereas the moral doctrine of ends which concerns 
duties rests on a priori principles given in pure practical reason. 

WHAT ARE THE ENDS WHICH ARE ALSO DUTIES? 

They are: my own perfection [and] the happiness of others. 

We cannot invert these and make our own happiness and the 
perfection of others into ends w'hich should of themselves be 
duties for the same person. 

For one’s own happiness is an end which all men, by virtue of 
the impulses of their nature, do have, but this end can never be 
regarded without contradiction as duty. What each person al- 
ready inevitably wills of himself does not belong under the 
concept of duty, for this is a constraint to a reluctantly adopted 
end. Thus it is a contradiction to say that one is obligated to 
promote his own happiness with all his power. 

Similarly it is a contradiction to make the perfection of an- 
other my end and to regard myself as obligated to its promotion. 
For the perfection of another man as a person consists precisely 
in the fact that he is himself capable of setting before himself his 
own ends according to his own concepts of duty, and it is con- 
tradictory to require (i.e., to make it my duty) that I ought to 
do something which no one except himself can do. 

EXPLANATION OF THESE TWO CONCEPTS 
A. MY OAVN PERFECTION 

The word “perfection” is subject to many misconceptions. It 
is sometimes taken as a concept belonging to transcendental phi- 
losophy, namely, the crncept of the totality of the manifold 
which, when taken together, constitutes a thing. Then again it 
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is understood as belonging to teleology, meaning the harmony 
of the properties of a thing with an end. Wc may call perfection 
in the former sense quantitative (material), and in the latter, 
qualitative (formal) perfection. The former can be one only, 
for the totalitv of what belongs to a thing is one. There can be 
several of the latter in one thing, and it is the latter perfection 
which is here discussed. 

When it is said of the perfection which belongs to man in 
general (properlv, to mankind) that it is itself a duty that they 
make themselves an end, this perfection must be placed in that 
which can be an effect of their act and not in what is merelv a 
gift of nature; otherwise it would not be duty. This perfection, 
therefore, can be nothing else than the cultivation of their power 
(or natural capacity) and will (moral character) to satisfy the 
requirements of all dutv'^ as such. The supreme element of the 
former is the understanding as the facultv of concepts, including 
those concerning duty. 

First, it is a duty for him to work upward from the crudity 
of his nature, from animality {quoad actum) more and more 
tov'ard humanity, by which alone he is capable of setting ends 
for himself. It is his duty to supply the defects of his knowledge 
by instruction and to correct his errors. To all this he is not 
merely counseled by technically practical reason with a view to 
his other purposes (of art), but the morally practical reason 
absolutely commands it of him and makes this end his duty in 
order for him to be worthy of the humanity that resides in him. 

Second, it is his duty to cultivate his will to the purest dis- 
position of virtue, to raise it to the point where the law becomes 
the incentive to his actions which accord with duty, and to obey 
the law from duty— this being inner morally practical perfec- 
tion. As this is a feeling of the effect which the legislative will in 
him exercises on his capacity to act in accordance with the law, 
it is called the moral feeling. It is, as it were, a special sense 
{sensus moralis ) ; often it is misused in a fanatical sense, as if it 
(like Socrates’ genius) preceded reason or even could dispense 
with its judgment. Nevertheless, it is still moral perfection, mak- 
ing each particular end, which is also a duty, our object. 

B. THE HAPPINESS OF OTHERS 

To wish for and to seek happiness, i.e., contentment with one’s 
condition in so far as one is certain of its continuance, is inevi- 
table for human nature; but for this very reason it is not an end 
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which is also a duty. Some still make a distinction bet\veen a 
moral and a physical happiness, the former consisting in the 
contentment with one’s person and moral conduct and thus m 
what one does, the latter consisting in that which nature affords 
and hence in that which one enjoys as a gift. Without here cen- 
suring the misuse of the Avord (which indeed contains a con- 
tradiction) , we must nevertheless note that only the former kind 
of feeling belongs under the present head, namely, perfection. 
For he who feels happy in the mere consciousness of his recti- 
tude already possesses that perfection which in the preceding 
section was defined as the end which is also duty. 

Thus if it is a question of happiness, which is to be my duty to 
effect as an end, it must be the happiness of other men, whose 
(permitted) end I thus make mv own also. It remains for them 
to decide w'hat they reckon as belonging to their happiness; but 
it is open to me to decline much that they reckon to it but which 
I do not regard as happiness, supposing that they have no right 
to demand it from me as their own. A plausible objection often 
made against the previously given division of duties consists in 
setting against that end an alleged obligation to take care of my 
own (physical) happiness and thus to make this natural and 
merely subjective end into a duty (an objective end). This re- 
quires to be cleared up. 

Adversity, pain, and want are great temptations to transgress 
one’s dut>L Prosperity, strength, health, and welfare generally, 
because they stand opposed to the former influences, can thus, 
it seems, be regarded as ends which are also a duty, the duty, 
namely, to promote one’s own happiness and not to make the 
happiness of others our end. But in this case happiness is not the 
end, for the morality of the subject is that to which happiness is 
merely the permitted means of removing hindrances to morality, 
since no one else has a right to demand that I sacrifice my not 
immoral ends, lb seek prosperity for itself is not directly a duty, 
but indirectly it can very well be a duty, in order to guard against 
poverty, which is a great temptation to vice. But then it is not 
to be happy, but to maintain the integrity of my morality, that 
is my end and also my duty. 
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B. KANT’S ETHICS IN GENERAL 

Kant's Lectures on Ethics. Translated by Louis Infield, with an In- 
troduction by J. MaciMurray. London: Methuen & Co., 1930. 
Pp. xiii + 253. 

Translated from a student’s notes on Kant’s lectures on practical philos- 
ophy in 1780-81, this volume is an elementary introduedon to some phases 
of Kant’s ethics, dealing especially with concrete cases. 

Friedrich, Carl Joachim. Inevitable Peace. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xii + 294. 

An elaborate study of the background of Kant’s political theory and of 
the interrelations between his ethics and bis theory of peace. The appendix 
contains a translation of Perpet11.1l Peace. 

ScHiLPP, Paul Arthur. Kant's Precritical Ethics. Evanston and Chi- 
cago: Northwestern Universit}', 1938. Pp. xvi + 185. 

A detailed analysis of Kant’s ethics prior to the first Crirf9«e. Schilpp 
develops a “procedural” interpretation of Kant’s formalism, holing that 
it was not a set of rigorous rules but simply a rational procedure m mo 
decisions. 

Schroeder, H. H. “Some Common Misinterpretations of the Kan- 
tian Ethics,” Philosophical Review, XLIX (1940), 424-40, 

Refutes in considerable detail, by citation of relevant passages, the 
charges of empty formalism, sterile rigorism, and the like. 

Scott, John Waugh. Kant on the Moral Life: An Expostuon of the 
Gnmdlegung. London: Black & Co., i 9 * 4 ' ^P' 

A running commentary^ on the Foundations of the Metaphysics 
Morals. 
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C. THE CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE 

Bboad, C. D. Five Types of Ethical Theory. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1930. Pp. xxv + 288. 

Chapter v discusses Kant. Broad develops the thesis that the categorical 
imperative is a “second-order principle,” being the formula for other first- 
order categorical imperatives which have actu^ content. 

Chbocst, a. H. “About a Fourth Formula of the Categorical Impera- 
tive in Kant,” Philosophical Review, LI (1942), 600-605. 

.yfhe Metaphysics of Morals (Cassirer ed., VII, 139) holds that man is to 
DC treated only as an end and not as a means. This, Chroust argues, func- 
tions as a fourth formula of the imperative, and he applies it particularly to 
the problem of punishment. 

Ewing, A. C. “The Paradoxes of Kant’s Ethics,” Philosophy, XIII 
(1938), 40-56. 

Dismisses the necessity of considering circumstances, the relation of 
immorality to logical impossibility, the role of the consciousness of moral 
constraint, and the relation of moral conflict to virtue. 

Field, G. C. “Kant’s First Moral Principle,” Mind, XLl (new ser., 
1932). i 7 - 3 < 5 - 

An evaluation of various criticisms of the categorical imperative. 

Jackson, Reginald. “Kant’s Distinction between Categorical and 
Hypothetical Imperatives,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian So- 
ciety, 1 943-44, pp. 131-66. 

Paton, H. J. The Categorical Imperative: A Study in Kant's Moral 
Philosophy. Condon: Hutchinson, [1946]; Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 283. 

Paton’s work is an exhaustive commentary on the Foundations and deals 
with much besides the categorical imperative. His argument is distinctive 
chiefly for the emphasis he places upon the necessity of direct insight into 
the moral principle and on the “necessary self-consciousness of practical 
reason.” 

Rashdall, Hastings. The Theory of Good and Evil: A Treatise on 
Moral Philosophy. 1 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924. Pp. 
XX + 312 and xv -f- 464. 

Volume I, chapter v, treats of the categorical imperative, argpiing that 
Kant is incorrect in believing that it enables us to decide right conduct 
without any appeal to experience. Rashdall, moreover, proposes several 
acceptable deviations from the categorical imperatives. 
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Hartmann, Nicolai. Ethics, Translated by Stanton Coit. 3 vols. 
New York; Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. 343, 476, and 288. 

Volume III presents a solution to the antinomy of freedom which is the 
direct opposite of that in Jones (below). Hartmann develops the ontology 
of various levels of causes which interpenetrate in the phenomenal realm. 

Jones, W. T. Morality and Freedom in the Philosophy of bmncmuel 
Kant. London: 0 .xford University Press, 1940. Pp. vii + 178. 

The concept of freedom is independent of that of noumenal causality. 
Kant occasionally used the latter concept, but it is not essential to his 
argument and is, in fact, incompatible with its final development. 

Perry, Ralph Barton. “Kant’s Abstract Freedom,” Philosophical 
Review, IX (1900), 630-47. 

Kant’s concept of freedom is not applicable to the individual in the 
world but is an expression of the transcendent dependence of the entire 
system of the world. Perry suggests that “idealistic metaphysics has led to 
an abstract definition of freedom that fails utterly to do justice either to 
the common moral life or to the requirements of the idealist’s own ethical 
interpretation.” 


E. MORALS AND RELIGION 

Kant’s Religion withhi the Limits of Reason Alone. Translated and 
edited by Theodore M. Greene and Hoyt H. Hudson. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1934. Pp. Ixxxv + 200. 

Not only the text but the excellent introduction by Greene should be 
read for Kant’s moral theology. 

England, Frederick Ernst. Kant’s Conception of God: A Critical 
Exposition of Its Metaphysical 'Development Together with a 
Translation of the “Nova Dilucidatio.” With a Foreword by G. 
Dawes Hicks. London: Allen & Unwin, 1929. Pp. 256. 

The theological implications of the “facts of the moral life” are discussed 
in chapter ix. 

Webb, Clement C. J. Kant’s Philosophy of Re/igiow. Oxford: Qar- 
endon Press, 1926. Pp. 1 + ii8. 

Lectures on the development of Kant’s religious thought and moral 
theology, especially the immahentist theology of the Opus Postumttm. 
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F. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Adicees, Erich. German Kantian Bibliography. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1895-96. Pp. 623. 

Friedrich Uberuaegs Gnmdriss der Geschichte der Philosophie. 
Berlin: Mitder, 1924. 

Volume m contains extensive bibliographies on all phases of Kant 
scholarship. 

Beck, Le%vis VFhite. “A Bibliography on Kant’s Ethics, 1924-1944,” 
Delaware Notes (University of Delaware), XVIII (1945), 23-43. 

The literature since the latest edition of Uberweg, together with some 
titles omitted from that work. 
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INDEX 


A posteriori; see A priori 
Apriori: defined, 9, 21 ff.; in nat- 
uralism, 24; in phenomenology, 
27; theoretical and practical, 46, 
61, 71, 109, 126-27 

Abbott, T. K., V n., vii, viii, xi, 30 n., 
86 n., 1480., 1870. 

Adickes, Erich, 480., 1070., 1980., 
362 

Altruism, 45, 82, 189, 346 ff.; see also 
Benevolence; Sympathy 
Analogy of Experience, 33 
Analytic, 129, 152-53, 195 ff. 
Anaxagoras, 242 
Anthropolog}', 52, 71 
Antinomies, n-12, 14, 31, 141, 217 
Appearances, world of: in “two- 
world theory,” 10, 13, 28, 34, 
io4ff., iio-ii, 113, 157, 174, 193, 
201 if., 207-8, 219; as “type” of 
intelligible world, 153, 178 
Aristocracy, 313-14 
Aristotle, 24, 231 n. 

Armies, 308 
Assent, 1 19, 243 ff. 

Augustine, 269, 322 n. 

Autonomy: definition of, 21, 90, 97; 
and dignity, 93, 96; and freedom, 
32, 102, 105, 107, 144, 152; and' 
God, 48; and interest, 114; as a 
juridical principle, 289, 3120.; 
and moral sense, 26; and realm of 
ends, 90-91; as supreme moral 
principle, 97, 144 

Baumann, J., 261 n. 

Baumgarten, AIe2tander, 4 
Beauty, 43 
Beck, L. W., 362 
Belief, 300 ff., 351; see also Faith 
Benevolence, 20, 59-60, 82,*88, 98, 
347-^; in Hutcheson, 26; and 


rights of man, 345; and worth, 
92; see aso Altruism; Sympathy 
Berkeley, George, 2 
Boleyn, Ann, 253 
Bouterwek, Friedrich, 328 
Bowers, D. F., 339 
Broad, C. D., vi n., 22 n., 360 
Butler, Joseph, 44-45 
Butler, Nicholas Murray, ix 

Caird, Edward, 15, 358 
Cassirer, Ernst, v, vin., 4n. 
Categorical imperative, 6, 79, 83, 97, 
360; application of, 22, 82-83, J 5 °! 
definition of, 73, 76; and ends of 
action, 87, 94, 354; formulas of, 
22 n., 80, 87, 89, 90, 94-95; and 
freedom, ro8, 115; and intention, 
76; as law of intelligible world, 
95, 108; in politics, 337 ff. 
Categories: of freedom, 11, 165, 
174-75, 209; and noumena, 159, 
164-65; of quantity, 94; as regu- 
lative ideas, 12, 163-64, 238; theo- 
retical, II, 165, 209; see also Cau-, 
salit)'; Modality 

Causality, laff., 34, 114, 127, 160 ff., 
196, 200, 208 ff.; freedom as, 31, 
121, 129, 152, 157, 173; and nou- 
mena, 36, 159 If., 164-65, 361; of 
pure reason, 112, 173; see dso 
Categories 

Censorship, 286-87, 291-92, 303 ff. 
Certainty, 272, 276 ff. 

Character, 32-33, 40 ff., 106 
Charles V, 139 
Cheselden, William, 128 
Choice, 29-30, 87, 174 
Chroust, A. H., 360 
Clark, Norman, 358 
Clearness, 261 n. 

Cochius, Leonhard, 354 
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Coit, Stanton, 27 n., 361 
Commerce, 329 
Common sense, 293 
Compact, social, 6, 312 
Conscience, 204 
Consciousness, 275 
Constant de Rebecque, Benjamin, 
346 

Constitution, 3120. 

Constraint, 72, 76, 84, 91 
Contradiction, law of, 279 
“Copemican Revolution,” 10 If., 20, 
26 

Cramer, K. F., 346 n. 

Creation, 207-8 
Creighton, J. E., vi n., 358 
Critique of Judginent, 29, 34 ff., 43 
Critique of Practical Reason, viii, x, 
i6ff., ii8ff., 155; relation of, to 
Critique of Pure Reason, 34, 121, 
129, 153, 162, 195 ff.; relation of, to 
Foundations, 54; significance of 
title of, 1 18 

Critique of Pure Reason, viii, 3, 
8ff., 16 ff., 35, i2off., 203, 302 n.; 
see also Critique of Practical Rea- 
son 

Crusius, C. A., 151, 278-79 
Cynics, 2300. 

Darwinism, 24 

Definition, 262 ff., 271 ff., 278 
Democracy, 314-15 
Descartes, Rene, i, 2, 3 n., 297 n. 
Design, 24, 34 ff., 56 ff.; see also 
Purpose; Teleology 
Desire: definition of, 1240., 266, 
270; lower and higher faculty of, 
133 ff.; manifold of, 174; object 
of, 132; and pleasure, 44-45, 123, 
,'‘132 ff. 

Despotism, 315 

Dialectic, 6^-66, no, 129, 173, 209 ff. 
Dignity, 92-93, 96, 292 
Dissertation {iTJo), vin., 4, 9 
Distinctness, 261 n. 

Doescher, W. O., 359 
Duties: classification of, 20, do, 80, 
83, 87-88, 123, 255-56, 283; as 


ends, 40, 326, 351 ff.; of virtue, 

353 

Duty: apostrophe to, 193; apriority 
of, 19 ff., 66-67, 71. 83, 89; defini- 
tion of, 61, 64, 68, 96, 144, 187; 
and good will, 58, 64; and legal- 
ity, 59, 61, 221; and pleasure, 114, 
220; and realm of ends, 91; and 
rights, 344, 353; and self-love, 
66 f., 70 n., 79, 92; see also Obli- 
gation 

Education, 71, 75, 251 ff., 305 n. 
Empiricism, 15,84, 128, 161, 179, 200 
End(s) : and categorical imperative, 
94, 354; determined by reason, 
85-86, 89; as duties, 40, 326, 351 ff., 

354 ff.; final ends, 40, 86, 89, 92, 
95; and the good, 17 1; humanity 
as, 23, 87-88, 356; material, 86, 93, 
151; and means, 86, 94, 137 n., 
283; as negative concept, 94; sec 
also Realm of ends 

England, F. E., 361 
Enlightenment, 2, 286 ff., 305 n. 
Epicureans, 51, 780., 135, 152, 195, 
2 i 6, 219, 224, 229, 2300., 243 
Epicurus; see Epicureans 
Equality, 6f., 313 n., 350 
Ethics: certainty in, 282 ff.; Chris- 
tian, 3, 25, 60, 189-90, 192, 230 ff.; 
and happiness, 232-33; history of, 
259; and metaphysics of morals, 
17, 52, 69; and politics, 331 ff.; 
relationships of, 50 ff., 71, 353; 
and religion, 232-33; uses of, 65, 
87-88 

Evil, 34, 167-68, 242 
Ewing, A. C., 360 
Example, 68, 71, 78, 158, 192, 250 ff., 
33 ^ 

Fairclough, H. R., 120 n., 3200. 
Faith, 13-14, 4 <i- 47 > 229, 2453., 

300 

Fanaticism, 46, 192, 238, 259, 294, 
297 n., 304 

Farber, Marvin, 27 n. 

Fatalism, iii 
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Fictionalism, 13 
Field, G. C., 360 

Fontanelle, Bernard Le Bovier de, 
184 

Form, 138, 140 

Formalism, 2.5, 17, 38, 40, 337-38 
Formula, 22, 123 n. 

Foundations of Metaphysics of 
Morals, vii, x, 5, id, 19, 50 ff., 
54-55, 122-23 
Frederick II, 291, 315 
Freedom: 29 ff ., 361 ; and autonomy, 
1 01 if., 105, 107, 144, 152; and 
categorical imperative, 108, 115; 
categories of, 165, 174-75, tag-, as 
causality, 29 ff., 121, 129, 152, 157, 
173; of choice, 29-30; and con- 
cept of right, 332; consciousness 
of, 152; definition of, loi; of effi- 
cient cause, 3611., 1 2 1, 158, 199- 
200, 209; enjoyment of, 222; and 
equality, 6, 350; and faith, 33; and 
form of law, 119, 140; and God, 
1 19, 206-7, 84; 

inexplicability of, 30, 32, 109-10, 
ii3ff., 156, 180; and judgment, 
34; laws of, 102, 1 19; legal, 3120.; 
positive and negative concepts of, 
12-13, 29 ff., 47, 102, 1 18, 122, 141, 
201 if.; as postulate, 235 if.; and 
purpose, 35 ff.; as ratio esseiidi of 
morality, 14, 29, 1190., 140-41; 
and realm of ends, 91; as regula- 
tive idea, 38, 103, 1 13, 158; and use 
of reason, in, 115, 129; see also 
Autonomy . 

Freedom of thought; see Censor- 
ship 

Free thinking, 304 
Friedrich, C. J., x, 359 

Galilei, Galileo, i 
Garve, Christian, vii, 3440. 

God, 361; attributes of, 233 n., 240- 
41, 282; and autonomy, 48; belief 
in, 13, 47, 301, 323 n.; duties to, 
255-56; eidstence of, 7-8, 16, 
227!., 235-36, 2970.; a«d free- 
dom, 1 19, 206, 210; and highest 


good, 68, 228, 246 if.; Kingdom 
of, 231, 239; as ideal, 151; love of, 
189 if.; as moral law, 49; and nat- 
ural right, 313 n.; need of, 298; 
and purpose, 323 n.; will of, 98, 
283 

Goldmann, Lucien, 39 n. 

Good, the: 73, 177; definitions of, 
167-68; and desire, 168 ff.; moral 
and natural, 26; and obligation, 
28, 123, 171-72; and pleasure, 167; 
sensations of, 284; see also High- 
est good 

Good, J. M., 261 n. 

Good will: and autonomy, loi, 109; 
definition of, 94, 96; and duty, 58; 
and freedom, 84; and general will, 
6; and holy will, 73, 96; and 
idea of perfection, 100; and re- 
spect, 92; as sole absolute good, 
55-56 

Gotschalk, D. \V., 359 
Government, form of, 315-16 
Grace, 43 

Greene, T. M., 34 n., 86 n., 361 
Grillo, 1570. 

Grotius, Hugo, 317 
Gutman, J., 4n. 

Happiness, 15, 22, 40, 77, 173, 198, 
233; as end and dun% 60, 355 ff.; 
and end of nature, 56; and high- 
est good, 215-16, 219, 227, 241?; 
and imperatives, 40, 74 n., 77, 136, 
148; and moral feeling, 99; in 
moral life, 43, 60, 170, 199; of 
others, 62, 88, 98, 146; and self- 
love, 133, 146; as s)'stem, 65, 77- 
78; and virtue, 217-18; worthiness 
for, 16, 23, 232, 357 
Hartenstein, Gustav, 1400., 1480., 
1580., 1730. 

Hartmann, Nicolai, 27-28, 361 
Harvejs William, i 
Hastie, W., ix, xi, 3 n. 

Hedonism, 40, 44-45, 98; see also 
Happiness; jPleasure 
Hegel, G. W. F., 19, 22, 358 
Hegemony, 307, 309 
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Hegler, Alfred, 29 n. 

Heisenberg principle, 33 n. 

Hendel, C. W., 6 
Henry VIII, 233 
Herz, Marcus, 5 n., 42 
Heteronomy, 28, 90, 97-98, 144, 
173; and interest, 1 14; and natural 
necessity, 102; and object of will, 
1 13; see also Autonomy 
Hicks, G. D., 361 

Highest good, i6, 45, 62, 72, 2131!., 
235, 246; as a priori, 119; and im- 
mortality, 226; and religion, 228, 

232 

Hobbes, Thomas, i, 2, 25, 45 
Hoemle, R. F. A., non. 

Horace, 110 
Hospitality, 320 
Hudson, H. H., 340., 86 n., 361 
Human nature, 5, 28 fl., 41 ff., 70 n., 
84, 103, 332 f. 

Humanity, as an end in itself, 23, 
87-88, 356 

Hume, David, 2-3, 8, lo-i i, 24, 127, 
160 if., 165 

Hutcheson, Francis, s, 7i 8, 26, 99 n., 
220 n., 285 

Hypothesis, 48, 244, 300, 351 

Idea of a Universal Cosmo political 
History, ix 

Immortality, 16, 18, 118, 225-26, 

■ 135-36 

Imperatives: classification of, 73-74, 
76 ff., 79, 125, 131; definition of, 
72-73, 131; and freedom, 16; 
and happiness, 40, 740., 77, 136, 
148; and heteronomy, 97; and 
moral law, 143; see also Auton- 
omy; Categorical imperative 
Incentives, 86, 89, 180 ff., 186-87; 
moral, 42-43, 70-71, 116, 194; and 
motives, 86; and religion, 48 n. 
Inclinations, 73 n., 84, 86, 182 
Infield, Louis, x, 359 
Inquiry {^64), vi, 4, 8, 21, 261 ff. 
Intelligible world, 115-16, 152 ff., 
163, 235, 296; and appearances, 10, 
13, 28, 34, io6ff., 174, 178, 193, 


203, 207-8, 219; and categorical 
imperative, 95, 108; categories 
and, 159, 238; and highest good, 
219; and Kingdom of God, 239; 
and personality, 193; and realm 
of ends, 95; see also Appearances, 
world of; Noumenon 
Intention, 28, 76, 174, 179, 180 n., 249 
Interest, 73, 225; and autonomy, 
1 14; and imperatives, 89-90; and 
incentives, 89, 186; moral, 62 n., 
115-16, 186-87, ^50; if* morality, 
18, 1 16, 103-4, -56 
Intuition, 25-26, 94, 106, 156, 1961!., 
209; intellectual, 38-39, 205, 226, 
238-39 

Jackson, Reginald, 360 
Jacobi, F. H., vii-viii, 294, 302 
Jentsch, Daniel, 123 n. 

Jones, W. T., 360., 359, 361 
Judgment, faculty of, 35, 65 
Judgments: classification of, 8-9; 
and freedom, 29, 34; and impera- 
tives, 77-78, 177 
Juvenal, 143 n., 255, 257 n. 

Kristellcr, P. O., 4 n. 

Kroeger, A. E., x 
Kroner, Richard, 14 n., 49 
Kruger, Gerhart, 7 n. 

Kuhn, Helmut, v 

Language, 328 

Laws: classification of, 3120.; in- 
ternational, 3120., 316, 319-20, 
337, 342-43; moral (see Moral 
law); natural, 15, 50, 72, 80, 137, 
lyy-jS, 31 in. (see also Natural 
law); permissive, 1250., 310, 

333; of war, 309, 317 
League of Nations, 316 ff., 328 
Lebensphilosopbie, 47 
Lectures on Ethics, Kant’s, x, 359 
Lefevre, Albert, vi n., 358 
Legality, 59, 61, 180, 188, 221, 249 
Leibniz, G. W. von, 2, 3, 203, 206 n., 
*57. 2,^3. 358 
Lessing, G. E., vii 
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Lindsay, A. D., 358 
Locke, John, 25 
Logic, 5oflf. 

Lucretius, 33 n., 261 
Lying, 63-64, 98, 154, 346 ff. 

MacMurray, J., 359 
Maier, Heinrich, 3220., 3280., 

3460. 

Malebranche, Nicolas de, 2 
Mallet du Pan, Jacques, 316 n. 

Man, as end, 39, 86, 193-94, ^34 
Mandcvillc, Bernard, 151 
Manthey-Zorn, Otto, vii 
Marcus Aurelius, 3160. 

Marxism, 24 

“Material of rules,” 22, 61, 93-94, 
116, 132, 138, 145, 151-52, 283-84 
Mathematics, 77, 127, 13711., 161, 
262 ff. 

Maxim, 84, 187; definition of, 62 n., 
80 n., 130; form of, 93; moral 
law, 62 ff., 80 n. 

Mead, G. H., 3 

Mendelssohn, Moses, vi ff., 206, 
292 n., 293, 297 n., 299 ff. 

Menzer, Paul, x 
Messer, August, 190. 

Metaphysics: definition of, 51, 269; 
of law, 349, 352; limits of, 13, 
47 ff.; method in, 262 ff.; of mor- 
als, 66 ff., 69-70, 85, loi, relation 
to ethics, 17, 52, 69-70, in Wolff, 
53 

Metaphysics of Morals, x, 17, 43, 
80 n. < 

Methodology, 129, 249 ff. 
Michaelis, J. D., 346 n. 

Modality, 1250., 175 
Monarchy, 307, 315 
Montaigne, Michel, 151 
A'loral feeling, 26, 41, 43, 98 - 99 i i‘ 4 * 
151, 173, 183-84, 187, 221, 254, 285, 

356 

Moral law: apriority of, 52, 61, 68, 
71, 76, 79, 83-84, 143; and concept 
of the good, 171-7*; deduction 
of, 19, 152-53, 156 ff., i#9-20o; a 
fact of pure reason, 27, 29, 142, 


157; and freedom, 119, 140-41* 
157; the fundamental, 142; as 
God, 48; as imperative, 143; and 
maxim, 62 ff., 80; and natural law, 
50. 7*. 80, 177; a principle 
of e.xperience, 16; respect for, 62, 
182-, typic of 38, 94, u6, 176 ff.; 
see also Categoric^ imperative; 
Practical principles 
Moral sense, 25 ff., 84, 99 n., loo, 150 
Moral value, 24-25, 61 
Morality: autonomy and, 12, 96- 
97; and ends, 92, 96; as a fact, 18, 
24, 27 ff., 143, 157; interest in, 18, 
105-4, 256; knowledge of, com- 
mon, 19, 54-55, 63 ff., 72, 107, 147, 
197, 252; and politics, 328, 331 ff., 
340 ff.; as ratio cognoscendi of 
freedom, 14, 29, 1 19, 140 ff.; as re- 
spect for law, 183 
Morals; see Ethics 
Motives, 53, 86, 112, :8o, 250 
Mysticism, 179 

National debt, 308 
Natorp, P., 1440., 145 n., 170 n. 
Natural law, 311 n., 333 
Natural right, 313 n., 3150. 

Nature: and freedom, no, 201 ff.; 
as guarantor of peace, 322 ff.; and 
heteronomy, loo-ioi; and intelli- 
gible world, 95, 153 ff.; mecha-* 
nism of, 93, 1 10, 201 ff., 205 ff.; ^ 
phenomena under law, ii, 80; 
philosophy of, 15; and purpose, 
322 ff.; and realm of ends, 93; 
state of, 31 in., 3120.; see also 
Appearances, world of; Laws, 
natural 

Need: in Mendelssohn, 299; of pure 
reason, 119, 229, 244, 296-97, 304; 
and “right to assume,” 119, 160, 
166; theoretical and practical, .46, 
298 

Neo-Platonists, 3020. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, i, 7, 10, 35, 261, 
271 

Nietzsche, F. W., 48-49 
Nonhrop, F. S. C., 23 n. 
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^oumenon, 121, 153, 198; cate- 
gories and, 12 1 ; causality of, 36, 
159, 163 ff., 361; person as, 30-3*. 
113, 158, 219; and thing-in-itself, 
13, 31, 106, ii3ff., 162-63, ^’ 9 ‘. 
see also Intelligible world 

Obligation: definition of, 96, 143", as 
evidence of freedom, 32; a fact, 
20, 27, 143, 157; and the good, 28, 
123, 171-72; and holy will, 73, 9^, 
144, 189; and means and end, 283; 
and Wolff, 53; see also Duty 
O’Brien, Helen, x 
Observations on the Feeling of the 
Sublime and the Beautiful, 26-27, 
211 

On the Saying, ‘'That May Be True 
in Theory. . . 3 n., 6 n., 22 n., 41 
On a Supposed Right To Lie frotn 
Altruistic Motives, x, 22 n., 346 ff. 
Opus posthwnum, 16 n., 48, 361 
Organism, 36-37 
Orientation, 294 
“Ought,” 27, 72, 104, 109, 131 

Paton, H. J., 10 n., 20 n., 43 n., 89 n., 
140 n., 360 

Patrick, G. T. W., 358 
Paulsen, Friedrich, vi n., 358 
Peace, 306 ff., 351 ff. 

Perfection, 98!!., 1260., 151, 173, 
283 

Perpetual Peace, viii-ix, 306 ff. 
Perry, R. B., 361 
Petjonality, 193-94 
Persons: as noumena, 30-31, 113, 
ij8, 219; respect for, 620., 87, 
184 ff., 188 n.; and things, 86 
Phenomenology, ij ff. 

Philosophers, 65, 306, 329-30 
Philosophy: and ethics, 15, 17, 50, 
65-66, 213, 260; limits of, 109 ff., 
113, 247 ff.; and mathematics, 
26211., 271 ff., 276 ff.; method in, 
262 ff.; and peace, 329 
Pietism, 3, 19 
Pistorius, H. 123 n. 

Plato, 199, 231 n., 243 


Plautus, 12611. 

Pleasure; definition of, 1:40., 266; 
and desire, 44-45, 1230., 13211.; 
and duty, 114, 220; and good, 
167; and happiness, 40, 78 n.; and 
heteronomy, 173; and incentive, 
40; and inner sense, 167; and in- 
terest, 73; see also Happiness; 
Hedonism 

Politicians, 306, 333-34 
Politics, 331 ff., 337-38, 340 ff-. 349 
Pope, Aleicandcr, 7, 31611. 

“Popular philosophers,” 4, 66 ff., 69 
Positivism, 1 3, 46 

Postulates, 1260., 226, 234!!., 243- 
44; and hypotheses, 48, 300 
Practical principles, 86, 98-99, 

13° ff-. '38. '4'. 254. 350 
Practical reason; see Reason, practi- 
cal 

Price, 92-93 
Priestley, Joseph, 204 
Prolegomena, vii 
Promises, 63, 78, 81, 88, 92, 132 
Providence, piff. 

Prudence, 740., 75, 77, 131-32, 148, 
33 '.ff- 

Prussian Academy of Sciences, v, 
vi 

Psychology, 85 
Ptolemy, ion. 

Publicity, criterion of, 6, 340 ff., 345 
Pufendorf, Samuel von, 317 
Punishment, 149-50, 170, 360 
Purpose: faith in, 323 n.; and free- 
dom, 35 ff.; of moral action, 61; 
in nature, 322-23; and theoretical 
reason, 246 

Ramsay, G. G., 143 n., 256 n. 
Randall, J. H., Jr., 4 n. 

Rashdall, Hastings, 360 
Rationalism, lo-ii, 128, 179 
Realm of ends, 91 ff., 95 ff. 

Reason; and feeing, 42; and happi- 
ness, 57; as higher faculty of de- 
sire, I j3 ff.; limits of, 7, 49, 109 ff., 
116-17, 157, 247 ff.; private and 
public use of, 287-88; relation of. 
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to other faculties, n, 34-35, igg 
12411.; twofold legislation of, 

155, 164, 197 

Reason, practical, 58, 71, 85, 
antinomy of, 217 ff.; empiricjjuj 
and mysticism of, 179; object of 
loi, 112-13, 166; primacy of^ y, 
12, 18, 128-29, 223 fif.; pure and 
empirical, 129; synthetical use of, 
10 1 ; and theoretical reason, ij, 

will, 15, 32, 72, 98 
Reason, speculative, 10, 116, 

I59ff., 2:3 ff., 236 ff., 294, 299, J04 
Reason, theoretical: dialectic 
64 ff.; and metaphysics, la^ij, 
293 ff.; and practical reason, 

18, 128, 158 ff., 197, 223 ff.; and 
purpose, 246 

Regulative ideas, 12, 35, 39, 450., 
158, 163, 238 

Religion: definition of, 48, 232; ^jjf. 
feronccs of, 328 n.; enlightenrrient 
in, 289/1.; immortality and, 
as incentive, 48 n.; influence of, 
on Kant, 3 

Religion within the Limits of trea- 
son Alone, 43 

Republic, 312-13, 316, 327; freedom 
of thought in, 291-92; of wo^id, 
3 > 9 . 339 

Respect, iSiff., 221; definition of, 
620.; for law, 61, 96, 186 ff.; and 
moral feeling, 41 n.; and obliga- 
tion, 21; for persons, 62 n., gy^, 
184, 188 n., 194 
Revelation, 301 

Revolution, vii, ix, 30., 333, 341-42 
Richardson, William, vi 
Right, the, 6, 332, 340 ff. 

Rights, 88, 3i2n., 327, 340, 344ff., 
353 

Romanticism, 2, 46 
Ross, W. D., 12 n., 27 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 1, 4 n., ^ 
3270. 

Satisfaction, 44 


Sauvage, F. B. de, 275 

Schaub, E. L., 358 

Scheler, Max, 27-28 

Schema, 11, 177, 293 

Schiller, J. C. F. von, 19, 42-43 

Schilpp, P. A., yn., 220., 78 n., 359 

Schondorffer, 165 n. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, 49 
Schrecker.P., 3n. 

Sdiroedcr, Ji H, jjp 
Science, 1, 12, 24 
Scott, J. W., 359 . 

Selby Bigge, L. A., 25 n. 
Self-contentment, 181, 219, 221-22 
Self-evidence, 272 
Selfishness, 181 

Self-love, 66-67, 79. 133. > 37 . > 4 ^ 
47, 181-82 

Semple, J, W., vii, xi 
Seneca, 327 n. 

Sensibility, 11, 107, 114 
Shaftesbury, A. A. C., 5, 7, 25 
Simpson, F. H., 1911. 

Skepticism, 13, 24, 47, 163 
Smith, Adam, 5 n. 

Smith, Mary Campbell, k, 324^ 
Smith, Norman Kemp, ion. 
Socrates, 5, 64, 356 
Sophists, 5 

Sovereignty, 314®., 317 
Space, 265 ff., 272 

Speculative reason; see Reason, 
speculative 
Spener, P. J., 3 

Spinoza, Baruch, vii, i, 2, 34, 47, 
207, 302 
State, the, 307 

Stoicism, 126, 151, 169, 192, 216, 219, 
229-30 

Storm and Stress, philosophers of, 
47 

Strife of Faculties, vii, 330 n. 
Sublime, the, 96, 221, 258 - 
Substance, 272 
Suicide, 59, 81, 87, 154 
Sulzer, J. G., 70 n. 

Simmnmi bonum; see Highest good 
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Supenensuous world; see Intelli- 
gible world 
Swabey, M. C., vin. 

Swabey, W. C., vi n. 

Sympathy, 6o, 99, 189, 222; see 
Altruism; Benevolence 

Talent, 55-56, 81-82, 88 
Technique of i,ature, 37 
Teleology, 20 n., 35 fF., 40, 93 n.; 

also Purpose 
Theodicy, 340 

Theology, 45 fT., 24011., 281 fiF, 
Theoretical reason; see Reason, 
theoretical 

Thing-in-itself; see Noumenoo 
Things, 86, 184 

Time, 11, 200 IF., 206 IF., 263, 166, 
269 

Tittel, G. A., 123 n. 

Tolerance; see Censorship 
Tianscendental method, 18 
Treaties, 306 fF., 318 
Trueblood, B. F., Lx 
Truthfulness; see Lying 
Tufts, J. H., 5 n. 

Typic of Moral Law, 38, 94, 

176 ff. 

Uberweg, Friedrich, 362 
Understanding, it, 34-35, 106-7, 
164; intuitive (see Intuition) 
Universality, 21, 80, 93-94, i37> 
also A priori 
Urban, W. M., 359 
Utilitarianism, 24 

VaaacMSwn, fi. "von, 206 
Virgil, 320, 339 


PHILOSOPH ^ 

Virtue, 41, 43, 67, 85, 144, lyi, 21-, 
222; duties of, 353-54', as end, 
as supreme good, 

Voltaire, vii, 185 
Voluntarism, 49 

Vorlander, Karl, ; n.. 107 ,1., 
122 n., 1240., 1570., 165 n., iu6n., 
2840. 

Uar, 306 IF., 351-52; laws of, 300, 
3S7‘. 343 

Warburton, Williai'i, ’. a; 

Ward, James, 358 
Wattcl, 317 
Webb, C. C. J., 361 
Weiss, Paul, v 
Veldon, T. D., 359 
Wellek, Rene, vi n. 

What Is Evlightemnent? vii, :, 
286 ff. 

What Is Orientation in Thinking? 

vii-viii, 5, 46, 293 ff. 

Whitney, G. T., 359 
Will: and choice, 32; content 'and 
form of, 61; definition of, 101-2; 
general, 6; of God, 98-99, 15;, 
284; holy, 73, 96, 144. 18911., 226; 
as legislative, 89 ff., 93; and prac- 
tical reason, 15, 32, 72; see also 
Good will 

Willich, A. F. Al., vi n. 

Windelband, Wilhelm, 5 
Windisch-Gratz, J. K., 3 1 1 n. 
Wizenmann, Thomas, 245 n., 294 n. 
Wolff, Christian von, 4, 7, 9, 33, 151, 
261 n., 263, 298 n. 

WnW. ‘cvd.xe.v.sb.’.^, 32 ‘aff . 

World republic, 319, 328 
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